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Amone the many fears that are haunting the mind of the 
German people at the present time is the dread that the Allies 
will force them to make good, to the uttermost extent to which 
they are capable of doing so, the destruction which the Central 
Powers have caused throughout the world since the end of July 
1914. This fear is well grounded, and when the Powers which 
have signed the Pact of London define the conditions upon which 
they are prepared to conclude peace with the Central Powers the 
German people, and possibly even some of the neutral peoples, 
may be staggered by the magnitude of the War Indemnity 
which the Central Powers will be called upon to pay and the 
form in which payment of the Indemnity will be exacted. 

The main purposes of a war indemnity may be roughly 
defined as follows : 

(1) The reimbursement of the war expenditure, compensation for 


pensions and invalidity allowances, and replacement of damage caused to 
property of the victorious belligerent. 
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(2) To weaken the power of recuperation of the defeated belligerent 
and prevent it undertaking a war of revenge. 
(3) As a measure of punishment for disturbing the peace of the world. 


The exaction of a monetary indemnity in addition to the 
cession of territory or other advantages has frequently been 
imposed as a condition of peace in cases where the issue of the 
struggle leaves the victorious belligerent in a position to exact 
this. It will be instructive to consider, in the first place, the 
way in which Prussia made war in 1864, 1866 and 1870, and 
the conditions which she imposed upon her defeated adversaries. 

In 1864 Prussia induced Austria to join her in a war against 
Denmark for the alleged purpose of ‘freeing the Elbe Duchies.’ 
The Prussian people have a curious passion for securing the 
‘freedom’ of the peoples whose territories march with their 
own frontiers. After a very short campaign Denmark was, of 
course, defeated, and the two Duchies were ceded by her to 
Austria and Prussia. It was agreed between the parties that 
the debts of the Danish Monarchy should be divided between 
Denmark and the ceded Provinces in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the two parts. 

A letter from Count Vitzthum von Eckstidt, dated the 21st of 
May 1866, contains the following passage : 


The Prime Minister, Lord Russell, confided to me that the Queen 
tried by a private letter to influence King William of Prussia, but 
the attempt failed. The King answered that he wished for peace, he had 
done everything to maintain it, but he must have the Elbe Duchies— 
Schleswig and Holstein—for his people wished it. They forced him and 
he must yield. He heard from all sides that the people were so displeased 
with his government, as so much money and blood had been wasted without 
Prussia gaining the least advantage by the freeing of the Elbe Duchies. 
(Gastein and Sadowa, page 188.) 


By the treaty of Gastein, Austria and Prussia agreed to a 
joint occupation of the Duchies, but to prevent collision it was 
judged prudent that Austria should occupy Holstein and Prussia 
Schleswig. On the 14th of November 1870 Bismarck told the 
Emperor Frederick, as recorded in the latter’s diary, that he 
had always intended to bring on a war with Austria, but he had 
taken good care to conceal his intention until an opportune 
moment had arrived for its execution.’ It is not surprising 
therefore that serious difficulties rapidly developed between 
Austria and Prussia which culminated in a declaration of war 
on the 18th of June 1866. 

The war of 1866 affords a characteristic example of the 
manner in which Germany makes war. Years before the war 
is intended to break out the victim is marked down; the most 


1 Colonel C. P. Lynden-Bell, How Germany makes War. 
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comprehensive and minute preparations are made, the lines-of 
invasion are worked out and a most elaborate system of espionage 
is created; the victim is mancuvred into such a diplomatic 
position that the world is induced to believe that Germany is 
the victim of aggression; and the German Press directs public 
opinion so skilfully and persistently that the German people are 
convinced that they have been forced into a fight for their 
existence.” 

On the 18th of June 1866 King William the First issued a 
War Manifesto, in which he said, inter alia: 


I have done everything to spare Prussia the suffering and sacrifices of 
war ; that is known to my people and to God, Who searches the hearts. Up 
to the last moment, in common with France, England, and Russia, I have 
sought and held open the way for an amicable settlement. Austria did 
not wish for it, and the other German States have sided with her. Let 
it be so then. It is not my fault if my people have to fight a hard contest 
and suffer affliction, but there is no further choice left to us. We must 
fight for our existence. 


Again, in the Cabinet Order dated the 18th of June 1866, to 
set aside a day for Prayer on account of War, the following 
passages occur : 


I have left no way untried in order to discover a method of maintain- 
ing the blessings of peace honourably on a firm foundation for the whole 
German Fatherland. God has disposed otherwise. I can look up to Him, 
when, calling for His all-powerful support, I draw the sword for the defence 
of the sacred possessions of my people. 


The falsity of these Royal Declarations is proved beyond 
dispute by the following statement, which appears on page 302 
of Volume II. of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke’s 
Franco-German War: 


The war of 1866 was entered upon not bec:.use the existence of Prussia 
was threatened nor in obedience to public opinion and the voice of the 
people. It was a struggle long foreseen, calmly prepared for, recognised 
as a necessity by the Cabinet not for territorial aggrandisement or material 
advantage but for an ideal end, the establishment of power. Not a foot 
of land was exacted from conquered Austria, but it had to renounce all 
part in the hegemony of Germany. 


The campaign proved decisive in the first eight days, and at 
the battle of Sadowa the Austrian armies were completely de- 
feated. The Great King had struggled for seven years to reduce 
the might of Austria, and his more fortunate and more powerful 
grand-nephew had achieved it in as many weeks. 

The reasons for the comparatively easy conditions imposed 
upon Austria are set out with brutal frankness on page 41 of 

* Ibid. 
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Volume II. of the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto Prince 
von Bismarck, in the following terms : 


It was my object in view of our subsequent relations with Austria as 
far as possible to avoid cause for mortifying reminiscences if it could be 
managed without prejudice to our German policy. The triumphant entry 
of the Prussian army into the hostile capital would only have been a 
gratifying recollection for our soldiers, but it was not necessary for our 
policy. It was already quite clear to me that we should have to defend 
our conquests in future wars, just as Frederick the Great had to defend 
the results of his two first Silesian wars in the fiercer fire of the Seven 
Years’ War. That a war with France would succeed that with Austria lay 
in the logic of history, and even had we been able to allow the Emperor 
Napceleon the petty expenses which he looked for from us as a reward for 
his neutrality, in the position such as ours was then, it is a political maxim 
after a victory not to inquire how much you can squeeze out of your 
opponent, but only to consider what is politically necessary. 


The war with Austria having proved extraordinarily success- 
ful, Prussia then began to prepare for the war with France, 
which Bismarck said ‘lay in the logic of history.’ The history 
of the notorious Ems telegram which rendered the war with 
France inevitable is particularly illuminating, and it is recorded, 
again with astonishing frankness, in the Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Otto Prince von Bismarck. 

In this work he states that on the 12th of July 1870 Moltke 
and Roon were dining at his house in Berlin. During dinner 
an announcement arrived from the Embassy in Paris that the 
Prince of Hohenzollern had renounced his candidature for the 
Spanish Throne in order to prevent the war with which France 
threatened Prussia. Bismarck continues : 


My first idea was to retire from the service, because after all the 
national challenges which had gone before I perceived in this extorted 
submission a humiliation to Germany for which I did not desire to be 
responsible. I had already decided to announce my retirement at Ems. 
I was very much depressed. The King was seventy-three years old, a lover 
of peace, and disinclined to risk the laurels of 1866 in a fresh struggle. 
. . . The King was strongly importuned by the Queen before his departure 
from Berlin to Ems to bear in mind Jona and Tilsit and avert war. 


Bismarck communicated to Moltke and Roon his intention 
to resign. Both were greatly depressed. During the conversa- 
tion Bismarck was informed that a telegram from Ems was 
being deciphered. He read the telegram, he adds, and : 


On a repeated examination of the document I lingered upon the 
authority of His Majesty, which included a command immediately to 
communicate Benedetti’s fresh demand and its rejection both to our 
Ambassador and to the Press. I put a few questions to Moltke as to the 
extent of his confidence in the state of our preparations, especially as to 
the time he would require in order to meet this sudden risk of war. He 
answered that if there was to be a war he expected no advantage to us by 
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deferring its outbreak. He regarded a rapid outbreak as on the whole 
more favourable to us than delay. 


Bismarck then recounts the reasons why he decided for 
war, and he continues : 


In this connection I might say I made use of the royal authorisation 
communicated to me through Abeken to publish the contents of the tele- 
gram, and in the presence of my two guests I reduced the telegram by 
striking out words, but without adding to or altering the form of the . 
telegram. The difference in the effect of the abbreviated text of the Ems 
telegram as compared with that produced by the original was not the result 
of stronger words, but of the form which made this announcement appear 
decisive, while Abeken’s version would only have been regarded as a frag- 
ment of a negotiation still pending and to be continued in Berlin. 

After I had read out the concentrated edition Moltke remarked ‘ Now 
it has a different ring. It sounded before like a parley; now it is like a 
flourish in answer to a challenge.’ The guests suddenly discovered their 
pleasure in eating and drinking, and spoke in more cheerful vein. Roon 
said ‘Our God of old lives still, and will not let us perish in disgrace.’ 
Moltke said ‘If I may but live to lead our armies in such a war then the 
devil may come directly afterwards and fetch away the old carcase.’ 


Bismarck’s cynical reminiscences therefore clearly demon- 
strate that the war of 1870 was the deliberate work of a small 
group of conspirators holding the highest positions in the 
Prussian Empire, and that war was rendered inevitable by the 
action taken by those three men who assembled in Bismarck’s 
house on that fateful Sunday evening in July 1870. 

The war lasted eight months. War was declared on the 
19th of July 1870, and peace was concluded in March of the 
following year. France was utterly unprepared; Prussia was 
fully prepared, and by her magnificent system of mobilisation 
she was able to place an overwhelming force in the field within 
a few days of the declaration of war. In the first four weeks 
eight battles took place, in which the French Empire collapsed 
and the French Army was swept from the field. French forces, 
massive but incompetent, equalised the original numerical 
superiority of the Germans, and it needed twelve more battles 
to secure the decisive siege of Paris. The total losses of the 
French in killed, wounded and prisoners were 21,500 officers and 
702,000 men. Giffen estimated that the total direct cost of the 
war to France was as follows : 


£ 
Military expenses ; - ‘ é ’ - 120,000,000 
Indemnities . J - r ‘ ‘ . 212,600,000 
Rebuilding of the material of war. : - 85,760,000 
Indemnities paid to the invaded provinces . . 59,480,000 
Capitalised value of military pensions . ‘ . 52,560,000 
Maintenance of German troops . : ; . 13,600,000 


Total : , : : : ° - 544,000,000 
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To this total we may add the money value of the two 
provinces ceded to Germany—say, 64,000,000/.—and the other 
indirect losses estimated by Giffen at 112,000,000!., thus making 
the total losses of France 720,000,000. 

The average strength of the German troops from August 
1870 to March 1871 was 1,250,000, and her losses were 6247 
officers and 123,400 men. Official estimates placed the cost of 
the war to Germany at 77,550,000. This amount did not, 
however, include the cost of re-establishing the army, nor the 
invalid, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, nor the compensation 
for damage to private property. But after making provision for 
all charges Germany made a profit of over 100,000,000Il., to 
which must be added the value of the two provinces. Giffen 
placed the money value of these provinces at 64,000,000l., but 
that is obviously an under-estimate, because the transference of 
the population, which numbered 1,597,000, strengthened the 
relative position of Germany in the matter of population. 

The peace terms were dictated by Bismarck in true Prussian 
style, and the brutal manner in which he dealt with the repre- 
sentatives of the French Government in the peace negotiations 
is recorded with evident relish by Busch in his works Bismarck: 
Some Secret Pages of his History and Bismarck in the Franco- 
German War, 1870-71. 

In 1866 there were political reasons for treating defeated 
Austria with the utmost consideration ; but in the case of France 
it was German policy to weaken her as much as possible, and 
Bismarck did his best to ‘ bleed France white.’ By the Treaty 
of Frankfort, which was signed on the 10th of May 1871, France 
was compelled to pay a sum of five milliards of francs 
(200,000,0001.) to Germany by fixed instalments covering a 
period of three years, during which a German army was to 
remain in occupation of a considerable portion of French 
territory. 

The burden fell upon a country shorn by the fortunes of war of two 
of its wealthiest provinces, and the conditions imposed were designedly 
onerous. No payments were to be liberative unless made in gold or silver, 
or in German thalers or florins; English, Prussian, Dutch, or Belgian bank 
notes, or first-class commercial bills might be provisionally accepted, but 
did not constitute a definite payment until their value had been realised 
and converted, at the cost of the French Government, into German 
currency. The various instalments had to be paid at the due dates, neither 
before nor after, and no payments on account were at any time permitted ; 
the object of these stringent provisions probably being to continue the 
occupation of French territory as long as possible, and thus escape the risks 
of a too sudden demobilisation of German troops. Interest at 5 per cent. 
was exacted on the last three milliards, and made payable in advance on 


the 3rd of March of each year, subject to the right, under certain condi- 
tions, to accelerate their final payment, which was due on the 2nd of March, 
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1874. The French Govergment took advantage of this privilege, and in 
the result the whole indemnity was paid off on the 5th of September 1873 
—just twenty-seven months after the date of the first payment made on the 
1st of June 1871.8 


There appears to be a general impression that the whole of 
the indemnity was paid in gold; as a matter of fact only about 
20,500,0001. (less than 10 per cent. of the total) was paid in 
French gold and silver coin. The total of 212,000,000]. was 
provided as follows : 


£ 
German notes and coin collected in France after 
the war. : : oss F 4,201,000 
French gold’ and dina: : . 20,492,000 
French bank notes accepted by Germany as a 
matter of favour . ; ; ; 5,000,000 
Total coin and notes . : P . . 29,693,000 
Bills on Germany . : ; - 122,614,000 
Bills on other countries 4 - 47,338,000 
Total bills . ; : i ‘ ‘ . 169,952,000 
199,645,000 
Value of Alsace-Lorraine railways allowed in 
account > ; : ; ; P : . 13,000,000 
Grand total . : P . ; ‘ . 212,645,000 


e 


A detailed examination of the relative economic development 
of France and Germany after the war has convinced me that the 
indemnity played a most important part in facilitating the in- 
tensive economic development of Germany between 1872 and 
1913. 

The wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870 were, therefore, from the 
German point of view brilliantly successful. They were each 
of very short duration and the issue was never in doubt, because 
in each case the preparations had been so skilfully and com- 
pletely made that the victory of Prussia was assured from the 
moment the declarations of war were issued. The prestige of 
the Great General Staff was immensely strengthened and the 
belief of the German people in the invincibility of their Army 
became absolute. Above all, these wars induced the German 
people to look upon war as good business. 

It is instructive now to consider the terms upon which certain 
of the other important modern wars were brought to a conclusion. 

The Chino-Japanese War 1894-95 was terminated by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, dated the 16th of April 1895; under 
which China agreed to cede the Liao-Tung peninsuia, on which 


* H. H. O'Farrell, The Franco-German War Indemnity and its Economic 
Results. 
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Port Arthur is situated, to Japan, besides’ paying her 200,000,000 
taels. Germany, Russia and France interposed and objected to 
the retention of any territory on the mainland by Japan. The 
victor had, therefore, to be content with the acquisition of 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, and an additional indemnity 
of 30,000,000 taels. 

The Spanish-American War began on the 20th of April 1898, 
when the Spanish Government learned that the United States 
Minister, General Woodford, had been instructed by telegram to 
present an ultimatum demanding the cessation of hostilities in 
Cuba with a view of preparing for the evacuation of the island 
by the Spanish forces. After the Spanish Fleet in the Far East 
was defeated in Manila Bay by Admiral Dewey, and Admiral 
Ceveras’ squadron was destroyed in the Bay of Santiago de Cuba, 
all communication between Spain and her colonies was cut off, 
and very shortly afterwards—namely, at the end of July 1898— 
Spain sued for peace through the mediation of French diplo- 
macy. The agreement of the 9th of August, signed by M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in Washington, in the name 
of Spain, clearly stipulated that her rule in the New World must 
be considered at an end and that the fate of the Philippines 
would be settled at the Paris negotiations. The United States did 
not claim any war indemnity from Spain, but the American Com- 
mission absolutely refused to admit the Spanish contention that 
the United States or the new Administrations in Cuba and the 
Philippines should be saddled with several hundred millions of 
dollars of debts contracted by the Colonial Treasuries and 
guaranteed by Spain, and Spain could not help assenting to a 
treaty by which she renounced unconditionally all her rights of 
sovereignty both in Cuba and Porto Rico and in the Philippines. 
The Government of Spain having guaranteed the Colonial Debts 
of Cuba and of the Philippines, when those colonies were lost 
at the close of the Colonial and American Wars, Spain was 
saddled with 46,000,000l. of Colonial Consolidated Debts and 
with debts contracted to finance the expenses of those wars 
amounting besides to 63,000,0001. 

The Russo-Japanese War lasted for about eighteen months— 
namely, from the 5th of February 1904 to the 31st of August 
1905. The Japanese military forces numbered 650,000 men, of 
whom 47,400 were killed in action, 11,500 died of wounds, and 
27,200 died of disease. Total number killed, 86,100, or 13.2 per 
cent. of the total forces. The number of wounded was upwards 
of 55,000. The direct cost of the war to the Japanese Govern- 
ment was 203,000,0001., and the indirect losses, including loss 
of trade, were estimated at 35,000,0001. The Russian forces 
employed numbered over 700,000, of whom 66,000 were killed 
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in action, 5200 died of wounds, and 9300 died of disease. Total 
80,500, say, 11.5 per cent. The total losses of Russia, including 
wounded and prisoners, amounted to about 350,000 men. The 
aggregate direct cost of the war to the Russian Government was 
over 300,000,0001. In July 1904 President Roosevelt addressed 
an appeal to both belligerents in which he said he felt that the 
time had come when in the interests of all mankind he must 
endeavour to see if it was not possible to bring to an end the 
terrible and lamentable conflict. The President suggested that 
peace negotiations should be conducted directly and exclusively 
between the belligerents. President Roosevelt’s suggestion was 
adopted and the peace negotiations began at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on the 9th of August 1905. The Japanese terms 
were presented on the 10th of August. It was understood that 
they included, inter alia, a demand for a war indemnity of 
120,000,0001. and the cession of the whole of the Island of 
Sakhalien. On the 26th of August Russia finally refused the 
Japanese demand for a war indemnity, mainly upon the ground 
that no Russian territory had been conquered by the Japanese 
forces, and on the 29th of August a complete agreement was 
reached by which no war indemnity was paid by Russia and 
Japan was ceded the southern half of the Island of Sakhalien. 


The doctrine of State responsibility is one of the fundamental 
principles of international law and, while the British people and 
the peoples of the Allied Powers are unanimous in their belief 
that the responsibility for the dreadful catastrophe which has 
fallen upon the world rests upon the Central Powers, it is neces- 
sary, when considering the measure of reparation which they 
must be called upon to make, to approach the consideration of 
this question from a neutral point of view. I therefore propose to 
refer only to diplomatic documents, or to facts, which any neutral 
who cares to go into the matter may verify for himself. 


Since the defeat of France in 1871 it has been a main object of German 
policy to prevent the restoration of France to a position that would 
enable her seriously to menace German hegemony on the Continent 
of Europe. For this purpose Germany formed the Triple Alliance. 
The alliance of France with Russia in the early ’nineties created, for the 
first time, a counterpoise to the crushing weight of Germany in European 
affairs; but it was not until England concluded with France, in 1904, the 
Entente Cordiale, and supplemented it in 1907 by the agreement with 
Russia, that Germany became apprehensive lest her power to dictate her 
will to Europe should be curtailed. The German Emperor’s visit to 
Tangier on March 31st, 1905, the organisation of the panic in Paris 
which drove M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, from office in the 
following summer; the Algeciras Conference in the spring of 1906; the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis of 1908-9, with the diplomatic defeat it involved 
for the Powers of the Triple Entente; the Franco-German agreement of 
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February 1909 in regard to Morocco; the Agadir coup of 1911, and the 
subsequent Franco-German Treaty of November 1911, are the milestones 
that mark the path of Germany towards the final act of aggression.* 


Throughout those difficult years in which the German Govern- 
ment was completing its preparations and perfecting its war 
machine, the British Government gave repeated proofs of the 
peaceful intentions of this country and of its unswerving desire 
for the preservation of the peace of Europe, and the British 
people owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Edward Grey for the 
clearness with which he has placed upon record in the various 
diplomatic documents our persistent endeavours to arrive at a 
friendly understanding with Germany. 

The preamble to the German Navy Act of 1900, under which 
the modern German Navy was created, afforded a valuable indica- 
tion of the motives and intentions of its founders. It was worded 
as follows : 


In existing circumstances, in order to protect Germany’s sea trade 
and colonies, there is one means only—namely, that Germany should 
possess a fleet of such strength that even for the mightiest naval Power a 
war with her would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy. 
For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German Fleet should 
be as strong as that of the greatest sea Power, because, generally, a great sea 
Power would not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against us. 
But even if it should succeed in confronting us in superior force, the 
enemy would be so considerably weakened in overcoming the resistance of a 
strong German fleet that, notwithstanding a victory gained, the enemy’s 
supremacy would not at first be secured any longer by a sufficient fleet. 


Within the short period of twelve years Germany stepped 
from a negligible position in sea power to that of the second naval 
Power in the world. The attitude of the German representatives 
at the first Hague Conference in 1898 and the second Hague 
Conference in 1907, as set out in the official records, reveals in 
the most emphatic manner the determination of the rulers of 
Germany to seek a decision by force of arms rather than by 
diplomacy. The subsequent rejection by Germany of the pro- 
posals put forward by Great Britain for a political understanding 
and for a naval agreement are matters of history, and can be 
verified by any neutral who will take the trouble to examine the 
various official papers. 

It cannot be maintained that Great Britain left Germany in 
any doubt as to the course she would be compelled to adopt if 
Germany invaded Belgium. On the 21st of July 1911, Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet to the Bankers 
at the Mansion House, London, made a significant statement 


* Introduction to the French Yellow Book. 
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which had a direct reference to the German demands in West 
Africa. He said: 

I believe it is essential in the highest interests not merely of this 
country, but of the world, that Britain should at all hazards maintain her 
place and her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the world. Her potent 
influence has been many a time in the past, and may yet be in the future, 
invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more than once in the 
past redeemed continental nations, who are sometimes apt to forget that 
service, from overwhelming disaster and even from national extinction. 
I would make great sacrifices to maintain peace; I conceive that nothing 
would justify a disturbance of international goodwill except questions of 
the gravest moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon us in which 
peace could only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent 
position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by 
allowing Britain to be treated where her interests were vitally affected as 
if she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically 
that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure. 


The efforts of Great Britain to preserve the peace of Europe 
after the conclusion of the last Balkan War were handsomely 
acknowledged by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who in the course 
of his speech in the Reichstag on the introduction of the great 
German Army Bill, on the 7th of April 1913, said : 

Europe will be grateful to the English Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
the extraordinary devotion and the spirit of conciliation with which he 
has conducted the Ambassadorial discussions in London. Germany shares 
in this feeling of gratitude with all the more sincerity because she is at 
one with the aims of English policy, and, standing true to her ally, has 
worked in the same sense. 

As is pointed out in the Introduction to the French Yellow 
Book, the defeat of Turkey by the Balkan Alliance in the autumn 
of 1912 undoubtedly hastened the outbreak of war. Germany 
had hoped that under her guidance the Turkish Committee of 
Union and Progress would place a million Turkish troops at the 
disposal of the Great General Staff. It was a terrible disap- 
pointment to Germany and Austria that the Turkish army should 
be so speedily overcome by the allied Bulgarian, Serbian, Monte- 
negrin, and Hellenic forces. The success of Serbia was, in par- 
ticular, a severe disappointment for the Central Powers. A 
Serbia territorially enlarged and morally stimulated by a suc- 
cessful war threatened to diminish the prestige of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, and seriously to affect the material help which Austria- 
Hungary could lend Germany in an European conflict. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in the course of the speech in 
which he introduced the German Army Bill on the 7th of April 
1913, said : 


Should it ever come to a European conflagration which would bring 
the Slav and German races into opposition, then it would be a disadvantage 
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to us that the place in the Balance of Power which was hitherto taken by 
European Turkey should now in part be occupied by the Slav States. 
This modification of the military situation on the Continent has been in 
preparation. Now that it has been accomplished we should act contrary w 
our conscience if we did not draw the inevitable inference from it. The 
Pan-Slav currents of which Bismarck complained, and which rendered 
Bismarck uneasy, have been enormously promoted by the victories of the h 
Balkan Slavs. 
On the 28th of March 1913 the German Army Bill was laid 
before the Reichstag. It provided for a total increase of establish- 
ment amounting to 4000 officers, 15,000 non-commissioned 
officers, and 117,000 rank and file. With these additions the 
total strength of the German Army on the Ist of October 1913 
was 793,278. 
The Bill made provision for an outlay of about 4,000,000/. on 
the Army aerial service, and for enormous outlays upon fortresses, 
war equipment, etc. The total costs of the new military and 
naval proposals were estimated at 63,474,1571. 
The Act provided for the coinage of a serviceable stock of 
silver to the extent of 6,000,0001. and the issue of five- and ten- 
mark notes to the aggregate amount of 6,000,000I., to be exchanged 
for a like amount of gold then in circulation in the Empire. The 2 
6,000,000/. gold set aside out of the indemnity received from 
France in 1872, and until then kept in the Julius Tower at 
Spandau, was transferred to the Treasury of the Reichsbank, 
where it was, together with the additional amount of 12,000,0001. 
in gold and silver, kept strictly apart from the commercial reserves 
of that institution. 
The Bill as introduced provided for a single extraordinary 
armaments levy. In its final shape the law contained the prin- 
ciple of graduation, the tax varying between 0.15 per cent. for 
properties of 50,000 marks or less and 1.5 per cent. for properties 
of over 10,000,000 marks, and between 1 per cent. for incomes of 
10,000 marks, and 8 per cent. on incomes of over 500,000 marks. 
The limit of exemption which was fixed in general at 10,000 
marks was raised to 50,000 marks in cases where the income did 
not exceed 2000 marks, and is placed at 30,000 marks when the 
income exceeds 2000 marks but does not exceed 4000 marks. 
It was anticipated that the single levy would produce 
50,000,000/., but in the Economist of the 18th of July 1914 its 
Berlin correspondent announced that from the results obtained 
in Prussia it would appear certain that the non-recurring levy 
for the country as a whole would yield about 40,000,000/.—say 
10,000,000/. less than was calculated. From the date of the 
passing of this Army Act—viz. the 30th of June 1913—the 
| German demand for gold was one of the most noteworthy features 
| of the London Money Market. At the beginning of 1910, the 
year before the Agadir difficulty, there was only about 30,000,0001. 
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gold in the Reichsbank. In January 1911, the year of the Agadir 
difficulty, it had about 40,000,000/.; in January 1913 it held 
45,000,000/. ; and in July 1914 it held about 60,000,000/. Ger- 
many increased her holding of gold during those years by keeping 
up her Bank-rate to 5 and 6 per cent. by selling exchange on 
London to prevent gold leaving Germany, by threatening her 
bankers if they dared to export gold, by taking from England 
large amounts of South African gold at a loss, by putting out small 
notes in order to drive gold into the banks, by coining silver and 
putting it into circulation in the place of gold. 

The gigantic preparations which were authorised under the 
Army Act of 1913, and which, as a matter of fact, were well under 
way long before the Act was passed, were pressed on with feverish 
haste; and in July 1914 the Great General Staff was ready. 
I do not propose to devote any space to the final acts of the 
tragedy. The circumstances are well known to all the neutral 
peoples, and the diplomatic correspondence published in the 
various White, Grey, Blue, and Orange Books, and in the 
Collected Diplomatic Documents, establishes beyond the shadow 
of doubt the fact that the War of 1914 was deliberately forced 
by the Central Powers in the same cold-blooded and calculated 
fashion in which the three wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870 were 
brought about by Prussia. 

In some influential circles in this country there is a disposition 
to regard Austria-Hungary as less guilty than Germany for the 
great catastrophe, but I do not share this view. The revelations 
of the former Italian Prime Minister, Giolitti, on the 5th of 
December 1914, in the Italian Chamber, clearly established the 
fact that Austria entertained in August 1913 the same intention 
to initiate a military conflict with Serbia as she manifested in 
1909, and that she was prevented from giving effect to these 
intentions only by the opposition of Italy. The following tele- 
grams were exchanged between the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Di San Giuliano, and the Prime Minister, Giolitti (who was then 
absent from Rome) : 

Austria has communicated to us and to Germany her intention of taking 
action against Serbia, and defines such action as defensive, hoping to bring 
into operation the casus faderis of the Triple Alliance, which, on the con- 
trary, I believe to be inapplicable. I am endeavouring to arrange for a 
combined effort with Germany to prevent such action on the part of Austria, 
but it may become necessary to state clearly that we do not consider such 
action, if it should be taken, as defensive, and that, therefore, we do not 
consider that the casus federis arises. Please telegraph to me at Rome if 
you approve. 

The Prime Minister replied as follows : 

Tf Austria intervenes against Serbia it is clear that a casus federis cannot 
be established. It is a step which she is taking on her own account since 
there is no question of defence, inasmuch as no one is thinking of attacking 


her. It is necessary that a declaration to this effect should be made 
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to Austria in the most formal manner, and we must hope for action on 
the part of Germany to dissuade Austria from this most perilous adventure. 

I have dwelt upon the historical documents which establish 
the responsibility of Germany and Austria for the War in order 
that when the day of reckoning arrives—and it is not now very 
far off—the British people and the neutral peoples may not be 
surprised at the magnitude of the penalty which the Allied 
Powers must exact from the guilty peoples. 

In view of the facts above referred to I would venture to lay 
down the principle that the Central Powers, having forced the 
War, must make good to the uttermost possible extent the damage 
which they have caused, irrespective altogether of the question 
whether by so doing they will be placed in economic bondage for 
a number of years. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg acknowledged 
Germany’s responsibility to Belgium when in the course of his 
speech in the Reichstag on the 4th of August 1914 he said : 

Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity (Nofwehr), and necessity 
(Not) knows no law. Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps 
have already entered Belgian territory. Gentlemen, that is a breach of 
international law. It is true that the French Government declared at 
Brussels that France would respect Belgian neutrality as long as her 
adversary respected it. We know, however, that France stood ready for 
2n invasion. France could wait, we could’ not. A French attack on our 
flank on the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. Thus we-were forced 
to ignore the rightful protests of the Governments of Luxemburg and 
Belgium. The wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we thereby commit we 
will try to make good as soon as our military aims have been attained. 

He who is menaced as we are, and is fighting for his highest possessions, 
can only consider how he is to hack his way through (durchhauen). 

It is necessary now to form some general conclusions as to 
the extent of the loss of life and destruction of property caused 
by the War. At this stage of the conflict it is not possible to 
present a complete statement, and only approximate estimates 
can be used. In order to formulate a comprehensive claim it 
will be necessary for the Allies to create an International Com- 
mission which will collect, examine and assess all the claims and 


place them in their order of priority : 
Estimated Number of Estimated Direct 


Soldiers and Sailors Cost of War 
Killed or Wounded, up to 
t iat is, Invalided, up March 81, 
to June 30, 1916 1917 
Belgium. : : ‘ : 300,000 500,000,000 
France - : : : . 2,000,000 2,500,000,000 
British Empire ; : ‘ 800,000 2,600,000,000 * 
Italy . : ; : ‘ . 500,000 500,000,000 
Russia : F : : . 4,000,000 2,400,000 ,000 
Serbia and Montenegro . ‘ 220,000 100,000,000 
Totals ; ; ? . 7,820,000 8,600,000,000 


-* British Empire : Net expenditure. 
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Thus, in less than two years the Central Powers caused the 
death or maiming of nearly 8,000,000 of the flower of the man- 
hood of the Allied Powers. The direct cost of the War to the 
Allied Powers during the period ending the 31st of March 1917 
may be conservatively estimated at not less than 8,600,000,000I. 
According to the precedent established by Germany in 1871 the 
Central Powers should be called upon to pay not only the whole 
of the direct expenditure of the Allied Powers but also the cost 
of the pensions to widows and orphans and the invalidity allow- 
ances. The war indemnity of 8,600,000,0001. should be debited 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary in proportion to their national 
wealth, say 6,450,000,0001. to Germany and 2,150,000,0001. to 
Austria-Hungary. 

In order to form some conclusion as to the amount of the war 
indemnity which can be extracted from Germany and Austria it 
is necessary to consider the national wealth and resources of these 
two countries. 

In 1913 Dr. Helfferich estimated the national income of 
Germany at 2,000,000,000/. and the national wealth at 
15,000,000,000/. This latter total represented approximately the 
average of two methods of calculation, the first being as follows : 

Real and personal ah insured against 


fire é ? . 10,000,000,000 
Land in country and city - i 3 ; -  3,500,000,000 
Mining property . : ‘ . 250,000,000 
Shipping, goods in transit, and metallic 

money . ‘ 300,000,000 
Public property, including railways not in- 

sured against fire : 3 i : .  1,500,000,000 
gen investments abroad . -  1,000,000,000 

Total , : - : . - 16,550,000,000 


The second Por neo which was based chiefly upon the 
assessment of the property-tax, yielded a total of about 
14,250,000,000/., and Dr. Helfferich estimated that the actual 
value lay between those two limits—say, not far from 
15,000,000 ,0001. 

With regard to Austria-Hungary, Professor Fellner has recently 
estimated that the national income of Hungary amounted, in 
1913, to 280,000,0001., and that of Austria for the same year to 
523,000,000/. On a rough valuation of say seven years’ purchase 
of the national income, the national wealth of the Dual Monarchy 
in 1913 was about 5,600,000,000I. 

In 1913 the Central Powers therefore had an aggregate 
national income of 2,800,000,000/. and an aggregate national 
wealth of 20,600,000,000/. 

Both these estimates were made on a basis of peace condi- 
tions, and it is not possible to attempt to define the national 
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wealth and national income of the Central Empires immediately 
after the conclusion of peace. 

I do not however share the view expressed in the interesting 
article which appeared in the Spectator of the 15th of July, to 
the effect that Germany and Austria will be too utterly exhausted 
when the War ends for the payment of a general indemnity. 
When the economic crash comes it will be of terrible and unpre- 
cedented severity. I have no doubt that the representatives of 
the German Government will attempt to convince the Allies that 
a war indemnity cannot possibly be extracted from the Central 
Powers, and every endeavour will be made to emphasise their 
impoverishment and utter exhaustion, but all such representa- 
tions must be brushed aside. I am convinced that in one way 
or another 2,000,000,0001. to 3,000,000,000/. could be extracted 
from them either immediately or by way of annual tribute. The 
Central Empires will still possess extremely valuable assets in 
the shape of coal, iron, potash and other minerals, State railways 
and investments abroad. 

I will venture to reproduce here the following scheme with 
regard to the method of the payment of the war indemnity which 
I outlined at a meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce 
held on the 20th of March last. 

The war claims should be pooled and presented in one claim 
by the Allies. It would be a profound mistake to present separate 
claims, as that would open the door to the Central Powers to 
make preferential settlements which might tend to disturb the 
union of the Allies. 

Before the War Germany possessed 5,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping, say 10 per cent. of the total shipping of the 
world. It has been her deliberate aim to destroy as much as 
possible of the total merchant shipping of the world regardless 
of nationality and regardless of human life, so that when peace 
comes her proportion of the total then afloat may be much greater 
than it was before the War. The German mercantile fleet 
should be applied first in making good the loss which maritime 
Powers, belligerent or neutral, have suffered through German 
submarines and mines. 

It has been established beyond controversy that Germany has 
pursued a deliberate policy of destruction and spoliation in the 
territories that she has occupied, and she should be required to 
return in kind, not in money, the rolling stock, agricultural 
stock, machinery, raw materials and manufactured goods, the 
bank notes, securities and works of art which she has stolen 
from Belgium, Northern France, Poland and Serbia. Various 
statements have from time to time been made that Germany 
has accumulated vast quantities of manufactured goods which 
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she intends to export immediately peace is declared. Such of* 
these goods as can be used by the Allied Powers might be 
accepted in part payment of the war indemnity. 

When credit has been given for all the assets realised under 
the scheme outlined above there might remain a balance owing of 
perhaps 8,000,000,000/. The German and Austrian Governments 
should be required to issue Debt Certificates to the Allies’ War 
Debt Commission for the balance outstanding, which Certificates 
the War Debt Commission would distribute among the Allied 
Powers in proportion to their admitted claims. These pieces of 
paper would probably be worthless so far as any immediate 
payments from Germany and Austria were concerned, but they 
would be of very great value and importance if the following 
plan were adopted with regard to them: An annual tribute 
secured on the State Railways of Germany and Austria and 
as a first charge upon their Customs and Excise might be levied 
on Germany and Austria for a number of years. This charge 
to rank in front of the interest charge upon the national debts 
of Germany and Austria created since the outbreak of war. 

Each Allied Power should undertake to impose upon its trade 
with Germany and Austria and every neutral Power which entered 
the German Customs Union either directly or indirectly : 

(1) A war debt import duty upon all German and Austrian manufac- 
tures, and 

(2) A war debt export duty upon all exports of raw material te the 
Germanic Empires. 

(Both of these would be by way of surcharge upon their ordinary 
tariffs. ) 

(3) The maritime Powers to undertake to impose supplementary war 
debt dues upon all German and Austrian shipping entering their ports in 
all parts of the world. 


The above proposals are in keeping with, and would give 
effect to some of the recommendations of the Economic Con- 
ference of the Allies held at Paris on the 14th, 15th, 16th and 
17th of June. 

The proceeds from these various duties and shipping dues to 
be paid over by the Allied Powers to the War Debt Commission, 
and to be applied by that body in the payment of such a dividend 
in the pound by way of interest on the war claims against 
Germany and Austria as they might yield. If after the lapse of 
a reasonable period the Allies are satisfied that the Germanic 
people are not likely again to disturb the peace of the world, they 
might consider the question of cancelling the War Debt Certi- 
ficates and abolishing the duties, etc. The policy outlined above 
would thus have the effect of making Germany’s foreign trade, as it 
were, a hostage for her good behaviour in the future. 
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One of the greatest dangers with which we are threatened at 
the present time is the conclusion of an unsatisfactory peace. 
There are still a number of influential people, particularly in the 
domain of ‘High Finance,’ who desire the re-establishment of 
Germany in her old position. A memorandum which was attached 
to the letter signed by some prominent Free Traders which 
appeared in the Press on the 6th of July stated, inter alia : 

Then if we punish Germany we make her poorer and therefore less able 
to make material restitution to those whom she has wronged. 

By closing the aventes of international trade to Germany she would 
be thrown back into brooding on herself and her grievances, and to the 


organisation of more militarism as the only means to escape from an 
intolerable position. This would be the blackest future for the whole 


world. 

No doubt the gentlemen who have signed the document 
referred to have been able to satisfy themselves that the peaceful 
future of the world is assured if Germany is to be allowed again 
to have free access to all the markets of the world; but the 
average business man will reflect that between 1872 and 1914 we 
opened our doors to the German people and to German trade to 
the fullest possible extent, but this did not secure universal peace. 
On the contrary, the evidence is indisputable that the magnitude 
of her foreign trade immensely strengthened Germany in her 
gigantic preparations for the war of 1914; and the British people 
will find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that now that Germany 
has been completely rooted out of our economic life—and it has 
been a revelation to most of us how profound and far-reaching her 
economic interests were in this country—it would be an act of 
stupendous folly if we should fail to put forth all our power in 
order that such economic pressure may be brought to bear upon 
Germany as will ensure that she shall not be in a position again 
to plunge the world into a hell of suffering. 

The German people—and let there be no misapprehension on 
this point, the whole of the German people—have created or have 
acquiesced in the creation of a Frankenstein’s monster in the 
shape of Prussian militarism, and it is for them to purge them- 
selves of this evil thing before they can be again admitted to the 
enjoyment of the ordinary commercial relations which subsist 
between civilised peoples. 


EpGAR CRAMMOND. 
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PRINCE BULOW ON PEACE 


IN a former article I discussed the attitude of the present German 
Chancellor towards peace, and attempted to show how little hope 
there was that from him we could expect any reasonable pro- 
posals.' Since then we have had a contribution to the same 
question from one who is both a past, and, may we not add, a 
possible future Chancellor. Prince Biilow is undoubtedly the 
most distinguished of living German statesmen, he is above all 
the man in whom the Bismarck tradition lives, he has held the 
office of Chancellor longer than anyone since Bismarck’s retire- 
ment, and it -is not probable that a man of his experience and 
ability will be allowed to remain in retirement at a time when 
the country needs all that it has of the wisest leadership. If 
the time comes when Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg finds, as he 
easily may do, his position untenable, it is Prince Bilow who is 
clearly marked out to be his successor. ‘ 

If doubt is felt in this by anyone, it is certainly not felt by 
Prince Biilow himself. 


I 


The form in which he has made his contribution to current 
questions is an unusual and, for the inquirer, a very awkward 
one. Shortly before the War he contributed the chapters on 
politics to a large collective work on The Germany of William 
the Second. ‘These chapters, under the title of ‘ Imperial 
Germany,’ were translated into English, and naturally received 
the attention that anything from the pen of a statesman of the 
ability and experience of Prince Biilow deserves. They were 
specially welcome as throwing new and valuable light on the true 
relations between England and Germany. From the man who 
was immediately responsible for the policy of Germany we here 
had the invaluable confession that his great object had been to 
get the German Fleet built, while keeping England quiet till it 
was too late for her to interfere. With a strange candour he 
confessed the worst that any Englishman had said about German 
policy. 

These chapters were however not available in Germany in a 
separate form. They could only be read in the large and expen- 
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sive book in which they originally appeared. It was only to be 
expected that, as soon as the publishers’ arrangements permitted, 
they should be reprinted separately, and thereby made as easily 
accessible to Germans as they had been in other countries. This 
new edition has now appeared. Had it been a simple reprint the 
publication would have been of no importance. There was how- 
ever attached to it a brief preface in which the Prince devotes 
a few words to the results which in his view are to be attained 
by the War. The important parts were at once telegraphed from 
Switzerland to the Morning Post and other papers. They have 
naturally attracted attention, for in them he throws his influence 
on the side of those who claim that Germany must not come out 
of the War without an appreciable increase of real strength. In 
the present state of public opinion in Germany, when everything 
that is uttered on war aims is so eagerly canvassed, these words 
have naturally been keenly discussed, and in England they have 
been adequately dealt with. They are only additional evidence 
that any issue of the War which is not a defeat of Germany will 
leave Germany stronger and therefore more dangerous than she 
was before. ‘ 

Now that copies of the whole book are available it becomes 
evident that its importance is not confined to the preface. The 
new issue is not a mere reprint of the old. An entirely new 
chapter has been Mica on the German Army and German 
militarism. With this I do not propose to deal. It is sufficient to 
state that it is one of the best explanations of what the army 
means to Germany that has yet appeared. It should be read by 
everyone who wishes to understand the German point of view. 
Nor do I propose to deal with the alterations in his review of 
internal affairs. That which interests Englishmen most is the 
chapter on foreign politics. 

In republishing this the author has subjected it to a careful 
revision. Almost the whole of the old matter remains, but 
numerous additions, some of only a few lines, others of one or 
more paragraphs, have been made, with the object of showing 
how the conclusions to which he had arrived three years ago 
look in the light of the War. This method of treating a book 
is, it may be noted, one that has little to recommend it. In its 
original form it was a very valuable review of the policy of the 
Empire as it appeared at a certain date. The additions, while 
they spoil the original point of view, are not sufficient to make 
it full or complete from the point of view of the present. It is 
no longer an account of German politics as written in 1913, and 
is not and does not claim to be a full discussion of the Germany 


of the War. 
The scheme has however one great advantage—it enables the 
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author to choose at his own discretion what he will talk about. 
He can say what he wants to say, and when he wishes to keep 
silent he can do so. For a man in his position silence is often 
imperative, but silence can also be eloquent. There is one matter 
on which his silence says much. Writing in the middle of a great 
war—he often refers to the struggle—he finds, as he well may do, 
words of the warmest appreciation of the army and the soldiers, 
but for the men in whose hands is laid the almost superhuman 
task of guiding the fortunes of the country there is not a word 
of recognition, sympathy or encouragement. Even the Emperor 
is dismissed in a few cold words; the Chancellor is ignored. In 
the original edition this was natural ; under the circumstances in 
which the new edition appears mere loyalty might have led him 
to do something to strengthen the position of the Government. 
And this silence extends not only to the men but to the events. 
Why is the War being fought? How did it come about? Who 
is to blame? Could it have been avoided? How easy it would 
have been to put in a few words in support of the official view 
that Germany is defending herself against a long-meditated plot 
for her annihilation, formed in times of peace and developed with 
devilish skill by England, Russia, and France! How easy and 
how desirable, for there is no one who knows so much about 
these things as he does ! 

Not only does he refrain from speaking the decisive word ; but, 
as we read on, again and again we come across passages which, 
written at this time, and written by so cool an observer and one 
so careful in all he says, can have no meaning or object except 
that of entirely dissociating himself from the whole conduct of 
affairs from the time he went out of office. To put it shortly, none 
can lay down the book without the conviction that the moral of 
it is that the War is an unnecessary catastrophe brought about by 
the clumsiness and incompetence of his successors. 

Some say that the War was inevitable ; this view he contradicts. 
Quoting Bismarck, he rejects the common belief that ‘a war 
is an unavoidable natural event like an earthquake or a water- 
spout,’ ‘a war avoided is not necessarily a war postponed.” ‘ War 
clouds belong to the political sky. Again and again they have 
passed away without bursting.’ Why, then, did the cloud burst 
on this occasion? In words the application of which he is scarcely 
at the trouble of disguising, he points out that war is the result 
of bungling diplomatists. 


The outbreak of war was well suited to force the German people to 
recognise how much the course of foreign affairs affects the fate of every 
German, and that questions of great policy are like dynamite cartridges, 
which, if they are clumsily handled in any part of the world, can produce 
fearful explosions, and show us how very necessary are sober judgment 
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and reasonableness for international matters; how necessary for handling 
these complications are experience, acquaintance with men and things, 
psychology, and arising out of this a right appreciation of the others, how 
desirable is that quality which the Frenchman calls by a name difficult 
to translate, le doigté, and which Prince Bismarck required from everyone 
who had to look after foreign and diplomatic affairs. 


How true this is! How often has it been said during the last 
two years! How many men have commented on the lack of in- 
sight, the want of psychological acuteness, the absence of tact, dis- 
cretion, and rightness of judgment, not only in the German people 
but, what is more important, in German statesmen! Who is it 
that has handled the dynamite cartridge with rude and unskilled 
hands? Who is it that has brought about the fearful explosion? 
To whom is the sermon addressed? What did he have in his mind 
as he wrote these words except the comparison between those who 
have followed him, and his own mastery ? 

And again, when he in his thoughtful way reminds us that 
‘an unhappy word, an ill-considered turning of an expression can 
under circumstances do more harm than a lost battle. It is a 
question whether unhappily chosen words do not do more injury 
than incautious writings or even deeds’—he gives the obvious 
illustration of Ollivier’s ‘coeur léger,’ but does he not expect his 
readers to add for themselves another illustration nearer home? 
For, indeed, the ‘scrap of paper,’ an incautious expression, a 
vareless phrase, has done more harm to Germany than a lost 
battle. 

The War was, he tells us, not for the interest of Germany, 
nor did Germany will it, but neither does he give us to understand 
that it was England. His whole treatment of England is com- 
pletely different from and irreconcilable with that to which we are 
now accustomed from the official and semi-official German writers. 
He tells us that it was always his conviction that war with 
England could be avoided if certain principles were followed. He 
was wrong ; war has followed. Where was the fault? It was not 
with England herself. In a remarkable passage he speaks of the 
energy with which, after many months of war, England has at 
last thrown herself into the struggle ; but in doing so he takes care 
to point out that she did not stir it up, she only joined in after 
it had become inevitable. 

English leadership has indeed at times acted with a sobering effect on 
France, and thereby served to keep the peace of Europe. But the readiness 
with which ruling circles in England threw their decisive influence into 
the policy of the Entente in a moment in which it seemed that the peace 
of Europe could no longer be maintained, resolutely and with a clear aim, 
that was shown by the outbreak and the course of the War, 

i.e. England acted with decision and resolution when peace could 
no longer be maintained. This is very different language from 
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that which we hear from other voices in Germany ; here there is 
nothing of England deliberately plotting to bring about the War. 

To anyone who has followed the statements of the German 
case against England his treatment of it reads almost like a lie 
in the face of German official and semi-official writers. With him 
England is not the villain of the piece. She is not the Iago who 
with devilish cunning for long years plotted the destruction of 
Germany. She becomes the rival in a great diplomatic game, the 
rival who in the struggle of wits was defeated, defeated of course 
by Prince Bilow himself. The whole story of the EHinkreisung 
of Germany takes a completely different aspect from that which is 
now Officially promulgated. We have nothing of the childish fairy- 
tale, which we are told by the writers who get their inspiration 
from the German Foreign Office, of a deep conspiracy concocted 
by M. Isvolsky and Sir C. Hardinge at Reval, by which they 
arranged a war of annihilation against Germany for the years 
1914-1916. He does not pretend to believe that England tried to 
stir up Russia to war in 1909. He knows quite well that 
what was going on was an ordinary diplomatic campaign waged 
by the ordinary means of diplomacy, and he quietly confesses that 
if anyone threw the sword into the scale it was he himself. 

And again about Italy. We all know that Prince Biilow was 
sent to Rome at the last moment to prevent if possible the 
defection of the ally. He failed. What was the reason? It was 
that he was sent too late. ‘I will not discuss the question 
whether and in what way it would have been possible at the 
beginning of the War to prevent the defection of Italy.’ He 
will not discuss the question, but he says enough to show us that 
in his opinion it is a question that will have to be discussed, and 
that he has an answer to it. 


II 


So much for the past, now for the future. For throughout he 
has his eyes on the future. He at least is free from the responsi- 
bility for what has happened; he therefore can approach the 
future with a free mind. Between him and the countries at 
war with Germany there has been no personal breach. There is 
nothing to prevent him meeting at the council table the states- 
men of enemy countries. And we may be grateful that he has 
observed throughout the book a discretion which is now too rare. 
He has kept himself free from the passion, the anger, the 
invective that are too common in all that comes to us from 
across the water. There is none of the heady indignation, the 
passionate invectives, the crude denunciation of English hypo- 
crisy and English brutality to which we are now so accustomed. 
There is criticism of the enemy countries, but criticism phrased 
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in language which even those who differ from it cannot for a 
moment object to. We see indeed the desire to restore relations 
even in the protest against the expression used by Lord Rosebery 
of Judas kisses. That the expression was a not unfair descrip- 
tion of German policy as expounded by the Prince himself, most 
Englishmen will believe. Here we need only note the obvious 
desire to resume the cool business tone which normally exists 
between the ministers of modern States even when they are most 
opposed to one another. 

Indeed the note of the book is discretion and conciliation. It 
is the book of a man who will make himself persona grata to 
every country. For Italy there is regret that she so misunder- 
stood her own interest as to leave her own allies and trust herself 
to England. 


To avoid the breach between Italy and Austria lay especially in the 
interests of Italy. Will Italy get with her new allies what she sacrificed 
by giving up the old? The greatest interests which Italy had, her Medi- 
terranean interests, have always been looked on by England with cool 
indifference, by France with traditional jealousy, by Russia with scarcely 
concealed distaste. 


This is the language of a friend who, though grieved, is still at 
heart a friend. It is far from the wrath and revenge that 
generally is heard from Berlin. It is the language of a man who 
would make the reconciliation easy. It is the language of a man 
who hopes to sow dissension between the Allies, and who knows 
that more is to be won by conciliation than by indignation. Even 
Japan is not without the pale : ‘it will rest with her to win once 
more the confidence of the victorious German Empire.’ For 
the neutrals there are well-chosen words of kindness and sym- 
pathy. Except for America: ‘The anger which is so widely 
felt in Germany against the American people with whom they 
had such friendly feelings is only too natural and comprehensible.’ 
With America reconciliation will it seems be difficult. 

The coolness and dispassionate tone are however not without 
a purpose. Prince Biilow has his eyes on the future, and again 
and again we find indications of the manner in which he hopes 
to treat the problems that will arise after the War. It would 
not be going too far to interpret the book as a bid for power, as 
a suggestion that it is in his hands that the peace negotiations 
would best be placed. There is not a word in it that would 
prevent him from taking up the thread of international problems ; 
he would come to the task unencumbered by the passions that 
have been excited. 

What then has this accomplished statesman, this amateur 
of Real-politik, this pupil of Bismarck, to offer to the world 
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when the time comes that he anticipates and Germany is called 
upon to announce the terms on which peace will be restored? It 
is all clearly explained. England, France, and Russia, each is dealt 
with in its place. They are set out with admirable courtesy ; 
all is reasonable, so reasonable that we seem to share his belief 
that they are nothing more than the other countries might 
willingly offer of themselves. There is nothing of revenge, no 
waving of the sword, and if the mailed fist is there and the 
shining armour, the mailed fist is clothed in a thick glove of 
satin, and the shining armour is hardly seen beneath the Court 
dress of the diplomatist. 

We have nothing of the crude arrogance of the nationalists, 
of Count Reventlow and Herr Bassermann or the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria. We are spared the heavy denunciations of the Chan- 
cellor against the plans for the annihilation of Germany. He does 
not take as his text the uncritical collection of extracts from 
journalists and novelists which the German Foreign Office seems 
to keep as material when the Chancellor has to make a speech. 
With him all is dispassionate reasoning; in fact, he makes his 
demands in such a way that we feel he expects that they will be 
assented to by the enemies of Germany. But different as the 
tone and attitude are, there is no difference in the substance. 

What are his proposed terms? Let us take first England. 
From England he demands nothing less than that she should 
accept the freedom of the seas and a strengthening of the German 
coast-line. 

After a war that has been waged by the German people with incompar- 
able heroism, but also with terrible sacrifices, against half the world, we 
have the right and also the duty to require not only our own security and 
independence at sea, but above all a real guarantee for the freedom of the 
seas, for the further completion of our economic and political tasks in the 
world. 


Although after we had trod the road of world policy, we had often had 
England as an opponent, our relations to England, when we had attained 
the necessary strength at sea, could be genuinely and without reserve 
friendly. Just by the building of our fleet we had removed the chief hind- 
rance to co-operation between us and England on the basis of full equality ’ 
and mutuality, we had freed the road for an understanding between the 
two countries on all domains of world policy. The English ministers would 
not recognise this, they did not wish for an understanding, and did not 
desire a reasonable co-operation.’ Therefore they cannot be surprised,.if in 
view of the unfavourable nature of our coast for security and independence 
we demand from England serious and real guarantees. 


Well, England would not be surprised at anything that Ger- 
many demanded, but we should like to see translated into the 
prosaic language of a diplomatic instrument these suggestions. 
German independence at sea can in this connexion mean nothing 
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less than a German superiority to England in naval strength ; the 
insecurity of the German coast, whatever that may mean (it would 
have appeared that no country has a coast which by its geo- 
graphical nature is so secure from attack as that of Germany), 
can only be remedied by the extension of German naval power 
over other parts of the coasts of the North Sea. 

So it all comes to this : Germany was to build a fleet so strong 
that it would be a danger to England, and during the dangerous 
period of transition England was kept quiet by clever diplomacy. 
Then, when the fleet was built, England was to recognise that as 
Germany was so strong that her enmity would be dangerous, she 
must enter into an alliance with Germany. As she did not do 
that, and a war has ensued in which Germany has, as will happen 
in a war, incurred severe losses, there is nothing for it but for 
England to acquiesce in German superiority with all this means 
of danger to English safety. 

The prospect held out to France is similar. France had 
always refused to acquiesce in the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘There 
was no understanding of the fact that what seemed to them the 
brutal harshness of the conqueror was a national necessity for us 
Germans.’ Of course it was their duty to see that what Ger- 
many thought was a national necessity for herself must there- 
fore be accepted as the right and only proper solution by the 
French. They have not done so, therefore they must be made 
to do so. 

Perhaps the French people will in the course of time adapt themselves 
to the decisions of the peace of Frankfort when they see that they are 
unalterable, and especially if we succeed in confirming our strategic 
position as against France, which has always remained an unfavourable 
one. 


It is all so simple and reasonable. Germany took Alsace and 
Lorraine ; they were wanted by her, the nation demanded them ; 
on this there is nothing more to say. In order to secure the booty 
Metz was taken purely for strategic reasons. It was taken, as 
Bismarck said, because Moltke told him that in a war it would be 
worth 100,000 men. The French were, after all, not convinced. 
They are an emotional and idealistic race, they do not understand 
Real-politik ; it is all very melancholy, but there is nothing to be 
done but to apply the same remedy in a stronger form. The fron- 
tier must be again altered, the weakness of France must be con- 
firmed, they must give up their dreams. What is to be taken 
we do not know. Is it only Belfort, or is Nancy to be added? 
That matters little. It will be enough to show the French their 
proper place in the world—and then things will go smoothly. 

It is precisely the solution that every other German offers us. 
Wherever the experience of the War has shown that there is any 
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weakness in the German strategic position, there this must be 
remedied. England at sea has advantages that Germany has not : 
they must be removed. France is indeed weaker than Germany, 
but the difference is not sufficiently marked: it must be made 
clearer. 

Russia, too, must be weakened. Here, again, there is a right 
and a duty. It is always the duty of Germany to weaken her 
neighbours. - 

There was perhaps no country that Russia so seldom found in her way 
as Germany. That has naturally altered since an enormous war has broken 
out between us and Russia. 


We might have added that it had been altered since Germany 
embarked on an active policy in the Balkans which was in open 
opposition to that of Russia. We might have pointed out that 
it was Prince Bilow himself who in 1909 challenged Russia in 
the Balkans. 


We have now the right and the duty to demand a real guarantee, that 
East Prussia, the province that in the course of centuries has suffered 
more than any other from foreign invasions, shall not again be exposed to 
barbarous devastation. King Louis the Third spoke from the heart of the 
Bavarian and German people when he said that we require a peace which 
will secure us rest for many decades. Such enormous sacrifices must not 
be made in vain. We require in the East a greatly increased and 
strengthened security, which in the nature of things can only consist in a 
correction of our unfavourable Eastern frontier, a correction which pro- 
tects us from further invasions. x 


It is the old story : Germany is to be secured from invasion on 
every side. Whatever wars take place in the future, this at least 
shall be secured—that they shall not be fought on the soil of Ger- 
many. This will be a holy land. When the new frontiers have 
been mapped out, then all will be well, for any future war will 
be fought on foreign soil. 

The Eastern frontier is of course the same thing as the Polish 
question. On this Prince Biilow is a special expert. He had 
studied it in the school of Bismarck, and on it he speaks at greater 
length and in more detail than on most of these questions. One 
thing that emerges is that Poland is to be sacrificed. He has no 
solution but the old one—the continued partition of Poland, and 
the continued subjection of those Poles who fall to the share of 
Prussia to that process of Germanisation with which his adminis- 
tration was identified. He reprints the old chapter on the problem 
of the Eastern frontier, and asserts with full conviction that no 
course is possible except that of defending Germanism by eéxpro- 
priating Polish landowners and discouraging the use of the Polish 
language. This is a part of the German mission of Kultur. 
It is again ‘ a national duty of the German people to itself.’ 
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The struggle for the soil, which is in its essence the struggle for a 
sufficient stiffening of the East with German men, will always be the Alpha 
and Omega of our national German policy in the East. The struggle for 
German Kultur and culture, above all for the German speech, must accom- 
pany it. With our plantation policy we fight for Germanism in the East, 
with our school policy in truth we fight for our Poles, whom we wish to 
bring nearer to German intellectual life. 


Whatever may happen across the border the Prussian Poles 
are to remain Prussian and to be Germanised. They are to have 
no part in the fortunes of their fellow countrymen. As he says 
again and again, ‘ Prussia cannot allow Posen to become a second 
Galicia.’ 

The policy of the Eastern frontier is at bottom as simple as possible. 
Its solution is less a question of political wisdom than one of political 
courage. 


In the Polish provinces of Prussia there is then to be no change. 
There will be added to them what is necessary to guard Kast 
Prussia against invasion. What is to happen to the rest of 
Poland? It is a question that does not interest him. He recog- 
nises that the result of the War might be the reconstruction of an 
independent or autonomous Poland, but he does not desire it. 
He does not desire it for the very sufficient reason that ‘ it is a 
matter for consideration whether the separation of Congress 
Poland would mean a weakening of Russia,’ but it certainly would 
be a danger to Prussia. 

Were the world war to fulfil the dream of the Poles, were it to be that 
we really carried out for the Poles what they gained for a short time from 
our most dangerous enemy Napoleon the First, and were, a hundred and fifty 
years after the Great King and the first partition, an independent or 
autonomous Poland to be created, then the indissoluble connexion between 
the Prussian monarchy and the Eastern provinces must be secured with all 
the more resolution, the future of Germanism in the mixed districts be 
guarded all the more carefully and conscientiously. What the German 
sword has won by German power and German blood for the Poles must not, 
as a result, bring injury to the Prussian State and to Germanism. 


He does not wish for a restoration of Poland in any form, and 
he quotes with approval a saying of Bismarck when discussing 
the possibility of a war with Russia : 

And what should we do if we had defeated Russia? Restore Poland? 
Then in twenty years we could have a new alliance between the three 
empires in order to finish with a fourth partition of Poland. But this 
amusement is not worth a great war. 


The Polish question is one which is necessarily outside the 
special interests of England, it is one in which she never has been, 
and never will be, able to exercise a decisive influence. On the one 
occasion when she attempted to interfere she did more harm than 
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good. It has however been the hope of every Englishman that, 
whatever might be the result of the War, it could not fail to do 
much towards restoring to the Poles their nationality. Here at 
least it seemed that it could not be but that something would be 
achieved towards settling the most difficult of European problems. 

It is clear that from Prince Bilow no help will be found. 
Russia must indeed be weakened. She must share the fate of 
France and England, but it is elsewhere that this must be done, 
not in Poland but in the Ukraine. 

Naturally also we cannot wish for a recuperation of the Russian 
Empire. We shall have to count on this, however, in view of the constant 
increase of the Russian population, and the national and religious homo- 


geneity of the mass of the Russian people, unless Russia falls to pieces 
politically or socially, or loses the Ukraine, its corn store, and the basis 


of its industry. 


The principle put forward—is it not a dangerous one? If 
Germany were after all not victorious, cannot we imagine, say, a 
French statesman quoting these words to their author at a peace 
congress? Could we not see him pointing out that France could 
not wish the recuperation of Germany, showing how in view of 
the yearly increase of the population and the homogeneity of the 
people this must inevitably come about, and that therefore, 
unless Germany fell to pieces, unless the Empire were dissolved, 
or a social revolution broke out, it would really be necessary to 
take away those Western provinces which were the basis of its 
industrial prosperity? For, after all, the sacrifices of the War 
have not been confined to Germany. It is not German soldiers 
alone that have fallen. There are widows and orphans in 
France too. It shows less than his usual foresight, but it also 
shows in its barren nakedness the crude national egoism on which, 
despite the appearance of reason, is built up his whole political 
thought. In him, as in every German, there is no conception 
of any principle governing the relations between States beyond 
that of the eternal struggle—which, whether by war or diplomacy, 
shall do most injury to the other. 

And this it is which will be the final verdict on him and his 
policy. It is not to him that we can look as to the deus ex 
machina who will rescue Europe from her present distress. This 
able statesman, this skilled and experienced diplomatist, this 
accomplished man of the world, what has he to offer us? There 
is no trick of the trade that he does not know; compared with 
him the Chancellor is in fact an inexperienced burfgler. He has 
learnt to look at the States of Europe as pawns to be moved by 
the master hand, and he is never tired of explaining the admir- 
able game that he played when it was for him to play. As it 
seemed to him he knew, better than they themselves did, the 
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true interests of every country in Europe; he could tell what was 
the right move for England, and how Italy should play. When 
the German fleet had been built, then of course there was nothing 
for England-to do but to come into an alliance with a country 
which was now so strong that it could not be her interest to 
be at enmity with it. And so the friendship of Germany was 
offered to England. Italy he knew as a second home, and he 
could see that the interest of Italy was to remain in the Triple 
Alliance ; she would get more from it than from the other side. 

And then the whole house of cards which had been built up 
with such care collapsed. England was offered the friendship of 
Germany ; the two countries would indeed have had the world 
at their feet. But the friendship was offered at a price, the price 
of leaving those with whom we had been on the closest terms of 
friendship, and it was friendship with a country which openly 
boasted that they had beguiled us. It was an offer that required 
close scrutinising, and the answer was made: ‘ We do not wish 
for new friendships at the price of sacrificing our old friends.’ 
One honest word dispelled all the mists and baffling clouds 
of poisoned gas. And Italy answered ‘ Yes, we should no doubt 
get more from you; we should get it at once and without a 
struggle; but by doing so we should for all time sacrifice our 
independence and our power of self-determination; we should 
be a mere vassal State of Germany. Better than this a contest, 
for even if we are defeated in it we shall have saved our honour.’ 

Prince Biilow is indeed like the magician in the old story who 
found that unwittingly he had raised up daemonic forces which 
he was unable to control. In order to get the money to build 
his fleet he had to give the reins to the German Navy League, 
who would not put to their open hopes and ambitions the limits 
that were necessary if England were to be properly beguiled ; 
and while he was explaining that, after all, the strong German 
fleet would be all to the good of England and would be the proper 
basis for friendly relations in the future, they with a foolish 
honesty insisted that it should be used to wrest from England 
the supremacy of the seas. To Serbia and Poland and Roumania 
he was as blind as was Metternich to the aspirations of Italy and 
Germany ; he did not see that these national forces could not for 
all time be kept down by acute diplomacy and bargaining, nor 
even kept under by the soldier and the policeman. 

And for Europe as a whole he has no message. So blinded is 
he by his adthiration for Bismarck that he does not see how far 
the world has moved; he does not understand that that which 
was right and necessary in order to build up the German State, 
and to secure it during the first years of its existence, now 
belongs to the past. There has never entered into his mind a 
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Europe different from that of the past. All he sees is a con- 
tinuance of the old game of the rival Powers intriguing for place 
and power, with this difference, that in the future Germany is 
always to hold all the trumps. Even the German scheme of a 
Mittel Europa, which at least is a real attempt at construction, 
he passes over without a word. Still less has it occurred to him 
that there is possible a Europe in which, when each State has 
attained those frontiers which are necessary for the complete- 
ness of its national existence, the period of war and rivalry 
which belonged to the stage of formation may be over; that a 
Peace Congress should leave a state of things in which the cease- 
less struggle for territory which has been the cause ef so many 
wars should cease, at least in the West, and that the apportion- 
ment of territory and the guarantee for its continuance should not 
depend on the mere strength of the sword but on the verdict of 


the united Continent. 
J. W. HEADLAM. 
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THE’{ APATHY OF AMERICA: 
AN INQUIRY INTO CAUSE AND EFFECT 


On his way home Constantin Dumba spoke his placid mind about 
the peculiar polity of the United States. ‘We do as we please 
over there,’ said the banished envoy to an American friend and 
fellow-passenger. And he pointed his cigar at the towers and 
cafions of Manhattan, fast fading in late autumn mist. ‘ Wilson 
is helpless,’ the Macedonian pursued in his fateful way. ‘The 
English of his Notes is impeccable stuff, but there’s nothing 
‘back of it,’’ as you Yankees say. So each remonstrance grows 
weaker, till the world laughs at the United States.’ 

And so saying the ex-Ambassador of the Dual Monarchy 
launched an able dissertation upon America’s continental immen- 
sity, her self-centred and often polyglot States ; the multitude and 
looseness of her laws and peoples, the danger of dollar standards 
and the sure failure of them in the great ‘Day’ which the 
speaker saw ahead for the United States. Here Dr. Dumba 
laughed, as Bernstorff laughed; as Von Papen laughed in his 
letters, and Prince Hatzfeldt—the whole non-mora] hierarchy of 
*‘ Mitteleuropa’ in the Land of Liberty, where every man did as 
he pleased. 

Now, Teuton laughter is a fact—a symptom of the purblind 
psyche which confers the Iron Cross on the Oberstabsarzt of 
Wittenberg Camp, and the Order ‘ Pour le Mérite ’ upon Com- 
mander Breithaupt, of the L 15, after the usual blind aerial raid, 
with its piteous toll of victims—‘ mostly women and children.’ 
Let me say here that no European nation can play upon or handle 
America for its own ends as Germany can, thanks to a perfect 
knowledge of the great ‘ melting-pot’ and its reckless bubbling. 
To the rest of the world the American scene is matter for wonder. 
A clear twelvemonth after the Lusitania crime Dr. Wilson’s 
attachés were reporting upon the fragments of a German torpedo 
found in the cross-Channel steamer Sussex. And the President 
himself read scathing words from his old friend and colleague at 
Princeton, Professor J. M. Baldwin, the psychologist, who with 
his family was long a White House intimate. 

‘We are incredibly disgraced,’ averred this spokesman of 
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America’s élite. ‘The name of our country to-day is a synonym 
for cowardice, commercialism, and hypocrisy. . . . It has been 
sought to save appearances by minor verbal severities and the 
timid punishment of attachés, whilst the principal—Count Bern- 
storff himself—has remained to direct a warfare of bribery, 
treachery, and open insult.’ 

There is here a familiar ring, one of frequent recurrence since 
those far-off days when the first Lusitania Note was launched 
upon Berlin. It is the voice of responsible journals like the 
Tribune, the Sun, and the Times. It is the voice of intellectuals 
like Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Murray Butler of Columbia, 
and Trumbull Ladd of Yale. It is the voice of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who echoes Lincoln—‘ Stand with anybody who stands 
right.’ It is also the voice of Elihu Root, a real statesman and 
the ablest Foreign Minister America ever had. Mr. Root was put 
forward as candidate for the Presidency by seventy-five Republi- 
cans of national fame. He never had a chance because, like his 
rival, Roosevelt, the ex-Senator advocates military preparedness 
—a policy which has always had short shrift from heedless America 
in the mass, whose patriotism is of the ‘ State ’ rather than the 
national kind. 

Senator Root blames the President for the Mexican chaos so 
long at America’s door, and ‘ the forfeiture of the world’s respect 
for our assertion of rights by pursuing the policy of making threats 
and failing to make them good.’ . . . ‘ Have selfish living, fac- 
tional quarrelling, and easy prosperity obscured the spiritual 
vision of our country?’ this impossible candidate asked of his 
fellow-citizens. ‘Has the patriotism of a generation never sum- 
moned to sacrifice become lifeless? Is our nation one, or a 
discordant multitude?’ 

It is in fact very many, as I shall show—though its accord 
is complete in respect to this War, however loudly the cultured 
minority may protest. “Keep Out!’ is America’s real watchword, 
less expressed than understood, like a summer sea. The Kansas 
farmer, the Texan planter, and grain-men of Buffalo and Duluth— 
these regard the vengeful ‘sewers’ that seam France as proof 
positive of European evil, which must needs burn itself out like 
a forest fire, grandiose and glowing, with distant menace in the 
sky. Meanwhile American Celts and Teutons, Slavs and Latin, 
yellow men and black, all thank God for the Atlantic Ocean and 
look about them for leaders they can trust. It is for this reason 
that William Jennings Bryan still has a grateful following in the 
Middle West, and that Henry Ford was actually adopted as Presi- 
dential candidate by the Republican voters of Michigan ! 

‘War?’ murmurs puzzled America in the mass. ‘ Why, Chile 
and Peru shook hands for all time and set up a Christ-statue in 
Vor. LXXX—No. 474 8 
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their lonely Andean snows. Or look northward where the Cana- 
dian border runs—four thousand miles of it, with not so much 
as a gunboat on the Great Lakes. Then why this talk of ‘‘ pre- 
paration ’’ for sane American folk who survey a world of friends, 
all the way from London to the China Wall, and from Monte- 
video to Montreal? To “‘ prepare’’ is surely to provoke—to raise 
suspicion and forge ugly weapons which, as Hans Delbriick told 
his Prussian people, make restless hands itch to use them in ambi- 
tion’s fight? . . . No. Far better stand aloof, as Wilson said, 
and let us be ready when all is over for quick ministry and recon- 
struction, such as King Albert invited Mr. J. J. Hill to undertake 
in devastated Belgium.’ 


It is well for me to present the real American psyche in this — 


way—elusive as it is, and queerly mixed in motives, with a vein 
of spirit shining in the grosser matrix—an inconsistency upon 
which I have no space to dwell. The popular book of the season 
in Chicago, the second city of the United States, is that of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, to whom the Great Waris a tedious, irrational 
impulse. ‘ When two dogs fight in the street,’ this Cambridge 
philosopher tells America, ‘no one supposes that anything but 
instinct prompts them, or that they are inspired by high and 
noble ends. . . . They really fight because something angers 
them in each other’s smell!’ Here is a point of view to be con- 
sidered if I am to throw any light upon the Great Neutral’s 
attitude in this tremendous War. It is such a lesson as Roose- 
velt was to learn when he preached his ‘ Big Navy’ to men a 
thousand miles from either ocean. 

But in matters American one must begin with the ABC, 
which has been unaccountably overlooked by the European news- 
papers. These reflect consistently the sentiments of Park Row— 
the Fleet Street of New York—and all the gossip of Washington 
lobbies, where cotton jostles copper, and ‘ interests’ and intrigues 
vie and sway in turbulent tides during the brief, excited session 
of Congress. London and Paris have not yet realised that the 
Atlantic States are not America at all, but only the limited and 
leisured fringe of a vast, inchoate continent. 

‘ Specials’ and resident correspondents quote the Herald and 
the Times, as though these papers spoke for the pioneers of 
those ‘ great flowering acres’ which Dr. Wilson rightly styled the 
real source of America’s tumbling prosperity. And over here old 
traditions linger obstinately about the New World. That the 
United States, for example, is a ‘ nation’ in the compact Euro- 
pean sense, capable of complete unity in each momentous crisis. 
That her ‘ cousinship’ with Britain is a fact. How should it 
be otherwise, seeing her Colonial origin, her English tongue, 
traditions and heroes, from Washington himself unto our own 
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day? These are the rooted fallacies which tend to deepen bewil- 
derment and work downright mischief, as our people survey the 
long series of preposterous affronts put upon a Power of almost 
fabulous material wealth and a hundred millions of population. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten ticks off the list of drowned 
Americans with scornful nonchalance, winding up with the 
Sussex and the ‘poking and peering of Wilson’s attachés.’ 
‘ What if they do find bits of our torpedo? Who on earth cares 
about such trifles in Germany? * Who, indeed! ‘ What can 
America do?’ asks the Montag Zeitung with the same serenity. 
‘She hasno army. And such as it is, her navy must stay at home. 
Her threats are ridiculous, and we should be more ridiculous still 
if we took them seriously.’ It is clear that Count Bernstorff has 
had the same calm estimate all through the tragi-comedy he 
staged. He and his minions, as well as Dr. Dumba, the late 
Austro-Hungarian envoy, worked their will upon ‘these idiotic 
Yankees,’ of whom Von Papen wrote so gaily to his wife. ‘ The 
people are so stupid ’—Prince Hatzfeldt pursued this line of 
thought. 

These are the diplomatic criminals who ‘ brought the War to 
America,’ as the New York Sun complained. For the first time 
in the history of civilised States the Embassy of a Great Power 
in a friendly land became a nest of thuggery—of arson, conspiracy 
and bombs, paid for by diplomatic cheques of which the counter- 
foils came into our possession with Von Papen’s papers. Time 
after time Bernstorff was summoned from Connecticut Avenue to 
the White House to explain these things, or worse—haply yet 
another slaying of American citizens at sea. Bernstorff was 
@rave as an owl on these occasions ; brimful of hopes and qualms, 
first with Bryan and then with Lansing. . . . He would inquire 
into it, of course. But Berlin was a long way off, and the cable 
at best but an arid source of information. Moreover, it took a 
wise mariner to say whether a U-boat had wrought this havoc 
at all. . . . It might have been a floating mine. Meanwhile 
American munition-shops fenced themselves with sentries and 
barbed wire from hyphenate sympathisers who sought to ‘ do their 
bit’ with infernal machines and fire. At sea Prussia continued 
to play her ‘trump card’ (the submarine) with avowed contempt 
for the United States, as well as marvellous grasp of the cumbrous 
problems which bound the Great Neutral hand and foot. 

‘Wir hassen die Amerikaner und alles was aus Amerika 
kommt.’ This new hatred found blazing expression with the out- 
break of war. The Berlin Tag was amply justified in gloating 
over the ‘ real German’ spoken at the National Union in San 
Francisco, when ‘ Washington was warned by our people without 
any circumlocution or effort to spare America’s feelings.’ With 
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explosive force German-Americanism now leaped into being, from 
Springfield to Sacramento, clear across the continent. 

Citizens of sane, shrewd immigrant stock ran suddenly amok 
as rabid exaltés. Herr Kaltschmidt, a rich and respected mer- 
chant of Detroit, surpassed the Syrian underworld by hiring 
Respa, the dynamiter, to cross over into Ontario and blow up the 
Canadian factories. Federal Senators, Governors of States, 
Mayors of great cities, and Chiefs of Police now came prancing 
as priests of Deutschtum. The ‘ fringe’ of America thought them 
all bewitched, and tried in vain to smother the rising flames with 
the Stars and Stripes, which now failed for the first time, to the 
grave embarrassment of the President and his Cabinet. 

The German-American Archbishops of Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee and the Bishop of Toledo implored the Pope to force a 
peace. And the Naval Minister in Roosevelt’s Cabinet—George 
von Legerke Meyer—openly warned the United States not to goad 
‘his’ Fatherland (once removed) 4 outrance, lest bloody strife 
ensue. No wonder the President was aghast. No wonder he 
brought the thorny ‘hyphenate’ problem to Congress, as in duty 
bound. 

‘The gravest threats against our national peace and safety,’ 
Dr. Wilson said in his Message, ‘ have been uttered within our 
own borders.” The Chief Executive blushed to admit ‘such 
creatures of passion, disloyalty, and anarchy’ as citizens of the 
United States. They ‘poured poison into the very arteries of our 
national life. They sought to destroy our industries and debase 
our policies to the uses of foreign intrigues.’ The ‘ infinite malig- 
nance’ of the home-bred German was wholly unforeseen, the 
President informed both Houses. ‘ But the ugly incredible thine 
has come about, and we are without adequate Federal laws to deal 
with it.’ I italicise this passage because in it lurks the whole 
secret of America’s long-suffering which has amazed all the 
nations, neutral and belligerent alike—always excepting Germany, 
from whom nothing was hid. 

The hyphenate subsided, as we all know. He is, however, on 
watch, enrolled and clearly mindful of his cunning part in the 
‘Great Push,’ from whose flaming fields British sea-power shut 
him out from the first. Bernstorff’s boasts about his ‘German- 
American Army’ are perfectly justified; and his own dismissal 
from the Embassy would have meant no more than a change of 
generals, with German strategy already decided and approved. 
The objects of this un-uniformed army (it is really directed from 
Berlin) are to hinder the delivery of munitions and machines, and 
in every way possible to embroil Great Britain with the United 
States. Hence hyphenate activity in the Capitol lobbies. Hence 
that goading shibboleth, ‘ The freedom of the seas ’ ; the dumping 
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of the Appam in an American port, and still later a bigger ‘ stunt’ 
—the submarine liner Deutschland, whose advent was a tricky 
move fraught with perplexing possibilities. How well the German 
understands the simpler people overseas, so easily impressed by 
Barnum methods that make ‘a fine story’ and a stirring show 
to-day, however dearly paid for in to-morrow’s tangle of affairs ! 
Why our enemy laid aside his trump card and left the ‘ diplomatic 
victory ’ to Dr. Wilson is too large a subject for exhaustive treat- 
ment here. The failure of assassin methods at sea ; the enormous 
value of maritime hostages in American (and Latin-American) 
ports ; the new complexion—military, economic, and industrial— 
which crept over the gigantic conflict: these were some of 
the many complex considerations which account for Germany’s 
altered attitude and tone towards the United States. When the 
breaking-point was near there were other Teutonic strings to be 
pulled and played upon with the same sure hand. 

Now I shall present America as it really is, and as the German 
minions know it. 

What is this land which confessed impotence over her semi- 
aliens at the bar of her own Federal Capitol? It is no ‘ nation’ 
at all, of course, in our homogeneous sense, but a vast and virgin 
continent sparsely peopled by a hundred millions, of whom one 
in ten is a person of colour and the rest a welter of all Europe, 
with a leaven of Asia, from Syria to China and Japan. Due 
appreciation of the American problem is not possible unless we 
keep before us this idea of a sprawling continent instead of a 
country, and instead of a race all the races of earth—white, 
yellow, and black, with an abnormal mixture of Jews who pursue 
the paths of peace and prosperous days. In New York City 
alone dwell 800,000 Jews. These have astonishing power in the 
Press, as well as in commerce and finance. 

It is a long journey from Liverpool to the New World, but a 
still longer one from the Hudson River to the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco. Let me say at once that the problems of Maine are 
as far apart from Montana’s—morally, physically, and _politi- 
cally—as those of Ireland are from Albania’s. What can a State 
like Mississippi, in which the negroes outnumber the whites, have 
in common with cultured Massachusetts? And how far a fling 
it is from the alligators and palms of Florida to the icy flats of 
Minnesota, where the wolf is a problem calling for Government 
aid. There are States greater than Britain—say New Mexico— 
with a smaller population than Sheffield. 

Nevada has 55,000,000 acres of unappropriated land, and Utah 
33,000,000. Of forest lands 550,000,000. acres remain, or about 
a fourth of the whole continental area. The Lone Star State itself 
—Texas—is so immense that the entire population of America 
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could be comfortably housed between Texarkana and El Paso. 
I have seen Texan schoolchildren pasting the map of England in 
a corner of their State, which is so huge that the Staked Plains of 
the Panhandle alone are bigger than Belgium and Holland put 
together. 

America embraces nearly sixty degrees of longitude. And 
when President Taft suggested an all-American toast to the 
welfare of the new San Francisco, which rose from the wreckage 
of earthquake and flame, the project had to be abandoned because 
it was found that, as there were four noons in the United States, 
a simultaneous toast on the official opening-day was impossible ! 

I shall now consider America’s population, going straight to 
its source—the sluice-gates of the world; the cages and alleys of 
the famous Immigration Station on Ellis Island, in New York 
Harbour. It is this source which has been so unaccountably 
neglected by the European Press. The big red building is the 
Gateway of Hope for yon bargeload of humanity lumbering over 
from a newly arrived liner. Enter the vaulted hall, go up into 
the gallery and look down upon the tragi-comedy of these twenty- 
two weirs and wired pens, soon peopled with an uncouth and 
bewildered Babel of men, women, and children, with doctors, 
inspectors, interpreters, telegraphists and other officials. 

Such shrillness is here, with impatient gesture from the 
swarming hordes. Here are peoples grotesquely diverse—men of 
Catania and Connemara; gross Finnish mothers and dainty 
Syrian maids from far Lebanon and the Hauran snows. Utterly 
- diverse in religion and race, America must weld these masses 
together. Three fourths of them are peasants from village and 
farm. Three fourths are unskilled and scarce literate folk, with 
a five-pound note as their only fortune. Three fourths are men 
under forty whose families will come on later, when this 
wondrous America begins to smile on the pioneer. 

‘Presto!’ the cheery inspector cries, and therewith gives 
out the American note—which the Neapolitan counters with a sad 
‘Adagio!’ that sends laughter rippling and rolling through the 
European tides. Here, then, is America in the making. Living 
pictures of power-to-be, often weirdly dressed and camped for- 
lornly on the oddest baggage out on the open wharf. One hall is 
marked ‘For Deportation.’ Another ‘Temporarily Detained.’ 
Here telegrams are sent off: ‘Ellis Island. Steamer C ’ 
Come at once, with proof of ability to support.” For America has 
a horror of paupers and prostitutes. 

Yiddish and Turkish, Swedish and Russ—what jangling tor- 
rents of speech rise in ‘ Lovers’ Lane,’ with its wire-gratings and 
odd emotional scenes as the one-year ‘American’ arrives with 
ready-made outfits for Magyar or Ruthenian spouse and daughters. 
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‘This place’ (the kindly inspector winks at you) ‘holds more 
kisses to the square inch than any other spot on earth!’ And for 
a whole generation this Old World of ours has poured its surplus 
into these swarming pens. 

The ‘sluiceway’ intake of the United States approached a 
million and a half each year. Commissioner Watchorn told me 
before the War that he expected it to rise to two millions. Of late 
years America has begun to eye this flood rather anxiously, 
noting changes in its make-up. which were not to her advantage. 
Thus the rise of Germany to wealth and power checked immigra- 
tion of a valuable kind. In 1870 the German percentage was 31, 
but by 1905 this had fallen to 4 per cent. And conversely the 
Austro-Hungarian flow increased in the same period from 1 per 
cent. to 27, the Italian from less than 1 to 22, the Russian from 
less than 1 to 18. 

In the figures before me Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, and Scandina- 
vian (which are reckoned the best elements) show a serious falling 
off, whereas the bulk of immigrants come from Southern and 
Eastern Kurope_and Asia Minor. It is a serious matter. Ameri- 
can students note inferiority in the character and economic status 
of these latter-day citizens. For which reason the average Jew, 
Sicilian, or Greek who lands at the Battery with $15 in his 
pocket is no longer a welcome guest. Out of a million aliens over 
fourteen years of age admitted in a typical year, more than one 
fourth could neither read nor write. Therefore stringent lines 
began to be- drawn by the American Government. The steam- 
ship companies were warned, yet—as one statistician owns—‘ an 
appalling number of aliens on the verge of dependency, defec- 
tiveness, and delinquency still contrive to get into our country.’ 

Even the desirable classes do not ‘ distribute ’ well, but gravi- 
tate to, and stay in, already congested tenements of the cities. 
The Commissioner-General of Immigration regards this as the 
greatest question of all. It has been laid before Congress in 
many a Presidential Message. It has perplexed reformers, 
philanthropists, professors of economics and sociology, as well 
as the Press and the pulpit, immigration conferences, and the 
learned and business associations. 

Meanwhile the immigrant continues to cling to the city— 
though Professor Wilcox, of the Census Bureau, fancied that 
earlier comers gradually fused with the farmers and took to the 
land. It is to be hoped so. But out of my typical million 
aliens I see that over one third claimed the State of New York 
as their ‘ultimate destination.’ Moreover, a large majority of 
that million made for the four great cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Boston, where the housing of these people 
is at once a problem and a grave scandal. The Commissioner 
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of Labour asked his brother-official of the Immigration for 
100,000 farm labourers at 5/1. a month and their board, but 
Mr. Watchorn was unable to supply them. 

Of crime in the cities—of wholesale assassination by secret 

societies like the Armenian Henchak, the Chinese Tongs, the 
Greek vendettas and blood-feuds, the Mafia, Camorra, and Black 
Hand—it would be tedious to write, even if their blackmailings 
and dynamitings were not wholly incredible to the British 
reader. J may say the same of the cheapness of life in American 
industries. ‘ There are 525,000 minutes in a year,’ the New 
York American reminds its readers portentously, ‘ and each year 
over 525,000 persons are killed or injured in our industries.’ On 
the railways alone—according to the figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—10,046 persons were killed and 84,155 
injured in a single year. Anthracite mining claimed 5100 victims, 
factory and building operations the enormous total of 425,000 
more. 
A very great railroad expert—the late President J. J. Hill, 
of the Northern Pacific—said to a member of Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
after the Terra Cotta disaster near Washington : ‘ Every time I 
take a journey nowadays I expect it to be my last.’ And truly 
America in full blast is a battlefteld of forced gaiety and reckless 
joy. ‘The men are immersed in business. It is a mistake to 
think they worship the dollar for its own sake ; it is the ‘ game ’ 
which mainly allures—the ceaseless allision of wits, with craft 
and counter-craft; the strategy of Wall Street, of the wheat- 
pits and all the roaring marts from Buffalo to Galveston, and 
from Seattle down to New Orleans. 

They are princely spenders, these moneyed men. Their 
women are given to Babylonian splendour, as witness the 
‘ cottages ’ of Newport with their bronze doors and marble halls, 
and shade trees carted bodily to bare garden cliffs by gangs of 
Italian labourers, who tunnelled out each tree and transported it 
at a cost of 2001. The German has noted these strange feats, 
and he deals cynically with them in the Vossische Zeitung before 
me, pointing the moral of ‘that malady of feminism which 
poisons the whole life of the United States.’ 

Why is it that the upper classes of America (and where is 
caste more inexorably defined?) keep aloof from such grievous 
social evils as ‘graft’ in politics, a venal police that battens 
upon crime, and a Tammany Hall régime in the richest and 
most populous of all their cities? ‘ We leave muck-raking to 
the magazines,’ the aristocracy of Madison Avenue will tell you, 
and the palatial culture of Riverside Drive, or charming Lenox 
in the Berkshire Hills. ‘ We keep out of public life for fear of 
our Press.’ I know Americans of international fame who say 
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they were ‘ driven out by the newspapers.’ Certainly the licence 
claimed by these journals is an unwholesome sign. 

However, I must own that the Great War has restrained the 
must truculent and exuberant of these, and run colour from 
the ‘ yellowest’ sheet; as well as teaching the lady of millions 
that there are finer things in life than freak dinners, with stock 
and bonds in the serviettes and costly jewels as cotillon favours. 

To-day America throes with change, though still divided into 
State ‘compartments ’ which make large national effort and com- 
plete unanimity an ideal and no more. Even the Atlantic States, 
from Maryland up to Maine, live their own lives, unconcerned 
with wider American issues—such as the continental army, con- 
cerning which Secretary Garrison but lately resigned. 

It is time that I dealt with these Sovereign States and their 
quasi-independence of the Federal Government in Washington. 
Each State has its own constitution, based upon the will of its 
own people and not dictated by the Washington Congress at all. 
Each State has its own Governor, its own Legislature of two 
Houses, with executive officers and judicial system, besides a 
State Army of which the Governor has sole command. Senator 
Dick, of Ohio, brought in a law to link these militias with the 
Federal forces, but the States are extremely jealous of their 
‘ sovereign rights,’ and showed no zeal for this proposal. 

I suppose the classic instance of clash between one of the 
States and the Federal Government was the open defiance of 
California in 1907 over the penal laws passed against the 
Japanese. These settlers were regarded as the advance-guard of 
an ‘invasion’ which, rightly or wrongly, has for many years 
obsessed American nava! and military staffs. 

Japanese railroad labourers underbid the Scandinavians on 
the coast by a dollar a day. Manufacturers who produced a 
lantern at 40 cents found themselves undersold by a better Asiatic 
article at 18 cents. Hence the Japanese Exclusion League of 
San Francisco. Hence murderous riots at last, and the looting of 
Japanese hotels, restaurants, and stores. The State Legislature 
had ‘ Jim Crow ’ cars in mind for keen-witted yellow men, whose 
children were soon banished from the ‘ white’ schools—to the 
rising wrath of Tokio, and the grave embarrassment of Viscount 
Aoki, then Japanese Ambassador in Washington. 

Californians in Japan added fuel to the flames by telling of 
alleged disabilities in ‘a hostile nation.” From New York to the 
Pacific Slope a Japanese-American war was canvassed, and pages 
of the Sunday papers were given to the rival navies, and to the 
Japanese ‘invasion’ of Hawaii and the Philippines, which was 
considered an accomplished fact. There were interviews with 
experts the world over, from Edison and Sir Cyprian Bridge to 
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Captain Menshikov in Petrograd, who thought ‘ America is ridi- 
culously unprepared for war.’ ‘ Roosevelt ’ (the Russian declared) 
‘is a laughing-stock when he shrieks about the might of the Great 
Republic which has no army—and a poorish navy which must 
needs go round by the Horn, arriving on the scene of action in 
sore need of repairs, and with no suitable docks in which to make 
them.’ 

Never was the naiveness of American journalism so quaintly 
shown as in the daily questioning of suave Siuzo Aoki, who faced 
the music with unvarying tact and humour, which were priceless 
assets in a situation of growing peril. 

The President was at his wits’ end. He tried moral suasion 
with California. Remonstrance too, as well as cajolery and 
threats—only to be answered in the following strain by the now 
rebellious State, speaking through the San Francisco Chronicle, 
whose owner, Mr. M. de Freece, was a Republican of national 
note. “ When oppression takes the place of protection,’ said the 
Chronicle darkly, ‘ the spirit of loyalty takes flight. When the 
Constitution becomes coercive, the years of our Republic loom 
full of trouble, and will probably be few. . . . A very large 
measure of autonomy must be conceded in a continent so vast as 
ours. And the President’s attitude in this matter would tend to 
make the West hate the Federal Government, were it not for 
the profound conviction that his policy is purely personal and 
certain of repudiation by Congress, as well as by his party and 
the whelming majority of the American people.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt did send the American Fleet round Cape Horn 
to the coast—a grave, unnecessary step which exacerbated a 
situation already more than delicate. This loudly trumpeted 
‘demonstration’ was a political flourish, at least partly intended 
to soothe the irate Californians. It was probably the last instance 
of spread-eagling on the part of Uncle Sam. For to-day he knows 
his military weakness, wailed as it is from the housetops by 
Admirals and Chiefs of Staff, by President and Ministers too, 
and all responsible publicists—as well as by sensation-mongers 
who drop ‘ Get Ready ’ pamphlets from aeroplanes upon ecstatic 
peace-meetings and Christian Science assemblies. 

Never again will America’s Chief Executive throw down the 
challenge—‘ Arbitrate or Fight,’ as Grover Cleveland did over 
the Venezuelan affair. The illusion is gone that the United States 
can ‘lick creation’ with volunteers enrolled in the leisurely 
fashion of the Civil War. America is older—wiser far and more 
averse than ever from the blood-lust of armed strife, though it 
surge at her very door, as it did for many months in chaotic 
Mexico, where bandits wiped the winter streets with the Stars 
and Stripes and shot Americans with ultra-Prussian ferocity. 
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The Mexican welter is another complex domestic trouble of the 
United States. How much of it is due to native brigand aims, 
how much to Van Rintelen’s bags of dollars, and how much to 
the wire-pulling of American mining and other interests in Mexico 
is outside the scope of this article. 

I say America is sobered now, scenting new dangers which no 
fine words at home will avert, nor the old ‘ shirt-sleeves’ diplo- 
macy abroad, from Pekin to The Hague. Prussia’s Great Adven- 
ture has left the United States iess inclined than ever for inter- 
ference with Old World affairs. She has no ear for Root or 
Roosevelt heroics, no desire to lead the lesser neutrals in crusading 
protest, from Norway to Spain, from Holland to Brazil and 
beyond. So President Wilson moves in perfect accord with his 
apathetic people’s wish to ‘Keep Out’ and not embroil them 
with enemies, hyphenate or foreign—German, Mexican, or 
Japanese. A few American thinkers view with horror and 
amazement the present lapse of progress and the night of civilisa- 
tion in which we grope. The masses see themselves richer than 
ever through the War, and wooed by all belligerents for the sake 
of material resources in their vast and virgin domain—wheat and 
cotton, copper and steel, as well as machines of endless ingenuity 
adapted to the ends of war. 

America loves to send shiploads of toys to the fatherless 
children, to feed stricken Belgium and Poland and Serbia, to give 
millions of dollars to assuage the world’s wounds, without sitting 
in judgment on the Right and Wrong of this calamity. For the 
War presents chameleon hues to the people in every State of the 
Union, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes—-where, indeed, the 
Berlin version ‘ goes’ with reckless propaganda and shrill voice 
of true Prussian mania—as in Chicago and Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Duluth. Even in New York City feeling runs so high 
that half-humorous posters outside office doors beg you to ‘ Leave 
IT outside!’ 

Thus the World- War—this desperate clash of races and ideals— 
is to the Great Neutral little more than a topic of conversation, 
more or less excited, a portent altogether incomprehensible and 
strange. Heads are shaken over the madness of it all, and blame 
distributed surprisingly among all the belligerents. America’s 
attitude indeed is that of the spectator at a football-match, with 
bets so safely placed as to ensure a huge haul. The President 
himself has said that the origin. and cause of this catastrophe is 
no concern of America. His people read the daily ‘ story’ with 
sorrow for us all, and high consciousness of their own nobler 
state, to which we may attain when the blaze of war dies down 
and we sit clear-eyed and repentant in the ashes of Europe. 

T'o-day the United States is more than ever concerned with 
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problems peculiarly her own. Domestic weaknesses now loom 
with disconcerting crudity and crying need. The physical failure 
of the Panama Canal, for instance—a fact of looming emergence, 
obscured for a time by the fog of war. The lack of a merchant 
marine is felt to have crippled the Pan-American dream ; ‘the 
need of ships and established routes’ which President Wilson 
deplored at last year’s Latin-American Conference, when he 
greeted his neighbours with new zest. 

Dr. Wilson’s policy of ‘Keep Out’ in regard to foreign 
affairs goes back to Washington’s day. The First President was 
for ever warning the new Republic against ‘ entangling alliances ’ 
and devious European ways, which even then looked dark and 
cruel in young America’s eyes. A century of teeming prosperity 
and jostling immigration has intensified this view ; so that words 
fail me to convey the sentiment and scene when Bryan and Von 
Papen rose to address the Clan-na-Gael Irish, and fan the tradi- 
tional mistrust of England which the American child imbibes 
from those school-books that I know Lord Bryce would like to 
see rewritten with due regard for historic facts. 

‘ A plague on all your houses’ is America’s impatient reply 
to all belligerent claims and reproaches, expressed or implied. 
‘We came over here to escape kings, and to crown a Demos of 
our own with right living and the duty of Delight.’ 


WiniiaM G. Firz-GERALD 
(‘ Ignatius Phayre ’). 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR 


IT may seem premature to discuss what is to happen after the 
War, till the War is over and the victory won. So far as Europe 
is concerned, this is probably the case. It will be time enough 
to consider how the map of Europe is to be re-arranged when we 
can see the end. Before that comes many things may happen 
which will greatly modify the final settlement of accounts. On 
the other hand, in India the War is clearly bringing us face to 
face with definite problems of great difficulty and complexity, 
that will need long and anxious study before they can be rightly 
solved, and it is not too soon to begin at once to consider the 
problem that we have got to solve and the difficulties which lie 
in the way of its solution. 

In the first place, then, we must frankly recognise that the 
War is bound to have an enormous influence on Indian life and 
thought and upon the whole political situation. The Russo- 
Japanese War had an extraordinary effect on India and one could 
feel the thrill of a new hope passing over the whole Continent 
when it was over; but this war will have a far more potent and 
widespread effect.on the peoples of India than the war between 
Russia and Japan. To begin with, India is taking a direct part 
in it. Indian blood is being freely shed, Indian treasure is being 
lavishly spent. In the Russo-Japanese War India was only an 
interested spectator: in this war she is one of the actors. And 
while the former was a mere local war for material interests, 
this is a great world-struggle of conflicting moral and political 
ideals. The liberty and civilisation of the world are at stake 
and the princes and peoples of India feel to-day that they are 
making history. The day that Indian troops, therefore, landed 
at Marseilles marked the beginning of a new epoch in Indian 
history, it put India into a new position not only as regards the 
British Empire, but also as regards the progress and civilisation 
of the world. Never before has India taken part in a great 
world-movement. Shut off from the rest of the world by the great 
barrier of the Himalayas, she has lived her life, dreamed her 
dreams and thought her great thoughts apart in solitude. Now her 
long period of isolation is at an end. She is taking her part in a 
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great war that is to decide the future progress of the world’s 
civilisation for the next hundred years. 

It is well that we should try to realise what a change this 
sudden entry on to the stage of the world’s history must make in 
the outlook, the feelings and the ideas of the Indian peoples. 
If we may compare great things with small, it will be like the 
change that comes over a boy when he goes to school. The sudden 
passing into a new world affects his whole way of looking at 
things and even his attitude towards his parents. We must 
expect that there will be a similar change in India and that when 
the War is over she will enter upon a new stage in her history. 

Even before the War, the political situation in India was one 
of unstable equilibrium. On the one hand it is acknowledged 

by all reasonable men that the great needs of India—peace, 
justice, unity, social reform, education and the development of its 
material resources—can only be satisfied by the maintenance of 
the British Government. The outburst of loyalty to the British 
Empire and to our Sovereign at the beginning of the War was a 
striking testimony to the strength of this feeling among Indians 
of all classes. There is undoubtedly a very small body of 
anarchists in Bengal who still carry on a criminal campaign of 
outrage and assassination against the police and the British 
officials, and there is a section of the Nationalist party who are 
now starting a campaign in favour of Home Rule for India 
immediately ; but with these exceptions it is true to say that the 
desire for the maintenance of British rule is universal among the 
great mass of the peoples of India. On the other hand the last 
fifty years have seen the rapid growth of an educated class 
throughout India who have received a Western education, are 
imbued with English political ideals and by reason of a common 
language and civilisation have been inspired with a sense of 
national unity, of which the Indian National Congress is the out- 
ward and visible sign. Among this class of educated men there 
has been growing up for the last half-century an increasing desire 
for a larger share in the government of their own country, a 
longing that India should have its place in the sun, and the vision 
of an Indian nation, independent and self-governing, taking its 
place with the colonies of Canada, South Africa and Australia, 
as an integral part of the British Empire. We must not imagine 
that the War will alter the fundamental facts of the political 
situation and lead the educated classes-of India to abandon their 
ideals. People in England are apt to imagine that the great 
outburst of loyalty in India at the beginning of the War has put 
an end to political unrest and that when the War is over we shall 
find ourselves in smooth waters: but that is an utter mistake. 
If educated Indians desired a larger share in the government of 
their own country before the War began, that desire will be far 
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stronger when the War is over; if the desire to realise the ideal 
of self-government and to play an honourable part in the history 
of the world was strong in the hearts of the Indian peoples before 
the Indian troops landed in France, it will become incomparably 
stronger after the War. 

All Englishmen would acknowledge that these are honourable 
ambitions and that the vision of the India that is to be is a noble 
and inspiring ideal, and that there is nothing in this ambition or 
this ideal in any way inconsistent with perfect loyalty to the 
British Empire or with the full and frank recognition of the fact 
that for many years to come the strength and efficiency of the 
British Government are absolutely necessary if the ideal is to be 
attained. There is, therefore, no reason in the nature of things 
why we should look forward with any apprehension to the fact 
that the War is bound to give an immense stimulus both to the 
honourable ambitions of the educated class and also to their 
longing to realise the ideal of a self-governing India. At the 
same time there has undoubtedly been a conflict between the 
ideal of the Englishman in India and the ideal of the educated 
Indian during the last few years, and we must expect that the 
conflict will be more acute after the war. It is not due to the 
fact that the two ideals are necessarily irreconcilable, but simply 
to the fact that each of the two races naturally tends to look at 
the political situation from a different angle and to take a one- 
sided and partial view of the problem it presents. It is perhaps 
natural that this should be so, simply because Englishmen and 
Indians differ so widely in temperament and mental characteristics. 
We English people are by temperament suspicious of ideals : we 
naturally fix our attention on present facts and deal with them 
as best we can: our whole interest is in the status quo: we live 
and work for the present and do not look forward to the future, 
and that to a very large extent is the secret of our success in the 
building of the Empire. It has been said that England con- 
quered India in a fit of absentmindedness, and this is partly 
true : we did not come to India with any idea of Empire or with 
any intention of conquering India : we came as traders ; we estab- 
lished factories because they were necessary for the security of 
our trade; we assumed the government of Districts and States 
because it seemed necessary to do so for the security of our fac- 
tories, and so we were led on by the practical necessities of the 
case step by step until at last there came out this Empire! We 
are doing much the same thing now; we are taking one step after 
another by the education of the people, the extension of railways 
and telegraphs, the spread of the English language, the training 
of the people in the arts of government, the creation of a sense of 
unity among the peoples of India, and we are thus preparing 
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the way for great political changes in the future; but we never 
trouble ourselves to look ahead or seriously to think what is the 
inevitable goal towards which we are tending. Sufficient unto 
the day is the good and evil thereof. 

On the other hand, Indians are essentially idealists; their 
whole interest in the past has been centred in religion, philo- 
sophy, and the abstract sciences of logic and mathematics. They 
have never taken much interest in history ; their tendency is to 
concentrate on ideals, to go back to first principles, to dream 
dreams and see visions, and largely to ignore the intermediate 
steps by which the visions and ideals must be realised. In this 
respect there is a strong resemblance between the genius of 
the Indians and that of the Germans. Bernhardi remarks in 
one of his books that the most important fact about a politician 
is his conception of the universe ; and the debates of the German 
Reichstag are full of fervent appeals to these general conceptions 
of the universe. Appeals of this kind would be greeted with 
shouts of laughter or with cold contempt in the British Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Balfour is a philosopher and has his conceptions of 
the universe,“but he would never dream of appealing to them in 
the House of Commons. But, as I have said, this love of ideals 
and abstractions is thoroughly Indian. A few years ago, when 
I was visiting a college in India, I attended a debate got up 
for my benefit by some college students. They had chosen as 
the subject of debate the superiority of celibacy over matrimony. 
The subject was a purely abstract one so far as they themselves 
were concerned, as they were all married men, and the discus- 
sion was equally remote from the ordinary facts of life; the 
leader of the opposition began his speech by stating with great 
fervour and conviction, ‘ Celibacy is contrary to the categorical 
imperative of Kant.’ As another illustration of the same charac- 
teristic of the Indian mind I may quote the effort of an orator 
in a humbler rank of life. When I was in Calcutta I formed 
a guild of Indian Christian servants; at our first meeting the 
question was discussed whether the limit of age for admission 
to the guild should be seventeen or eighteen. The Bishop’s 
butler spoke first and solemnly began, ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth ’ ; the intermediate facts neces- 
sary for deciding the question before us were entirely ignored. 

When people with such utterly different mental characteristics 
look at the political situation as it now exists in India they 
naturally view it in an entirely different way. English officials 
in India as a rule fix their thoughts on the facts and needs of 
the present and ignore the ideals of the future ; educated Indians 
fix their minds on the ideals of the future and to a very large 
extent ignore the facts and needs of the present. 
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II 


On. the one hand, the English officials do not at all realise 
what a natural and honourable ambition it is on the part of 
the educated class to desire a greater share in the government 
of their own country, nor how splendid the vision is of a self- 
governing India; nor can they understand how difficult their 
position must necessarily be in India from the mere fact that 
they are foreigners governing a people with an ancient civilisa- 
tion and history of their own. They forget that no educated 
and civilised people like to be governed by foreigners, however 
well they govern, and that the desire for independence and self- 
government is a simple elementary fact of human nature. They 
have always imagined that because they have governed well 
their government must necessarily be popular. It was once 
said by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that good government 
is no substitute for self-government ; opinions may differ on this 
point, but we ought to realise more fully than we do the enormous 
disadvantage we labour under owing to the mere fact that we 
are governing India as a foreign bureaucracy. 

Then, again, it is hard for us to realise the fact that India 
has @ civilisation of its own, which it ought to develop upon 
its own lfmes. There are certain principles of thought, morality, 
social life and political progress which are common to all man- 
kind. It is our duty and privilege to establish these principles 
in India; but, on the other hand, the exact form which these 
principles will assume in India is necessarily different from that 
which they have assumed in England. Our function is to sow 
seeds and let them grow in accordance with the genius of the 
Indian peoples. India has got its own contribution to make to 
the thought, the religion, the social and political life of humanity ; 
but it can never make this contribution unless it is allowed 
ultimately to grow and develop upon its own natural lines in 
accordance with its own genius, and this is not possible without 
political self-government. At the present moment the progress 
of civilisation in India necessarily proceeds upon Western lines ; 
it is at every point governed and directed by Englishmen; but 
our ultimate aim ought to be the development of a truly Indian 
civilisation on Indian lines. 

And then, again, it is difficult for Englishmen in India to 
realise that in spite of the facts of past history it is still true 
that the ultimate basis on which the British Government in 
India must rest in the future is the will of the Indian peoples. 
Englishmen have been accustomed in the past to talk of India 
as a conquered country. We constantly hear it said that after all 
we have won India by the sword and intend to keep it by the 
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sword; in the same way English people in India have often 
spoken of themselves as the ruling race. Such language has 
always been foolish and mischievous; it has tended to wound 
the self-respect of educated Indians and it has made more galling 
than it need have been the yoke of foreign government. But 
what we need to realise now is that as a statement of our future 
position in India such language will be a complete anachronism. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the British Goverffment 
in India, its only justification now is the fact that it is necessary 
for the welfare, the happiness and the future progress of the 
Indian peoples themselves and that the great mass of the Indian 
peoples wish it to continue. Were the peoples of India ever to 
become fit for independence and to wish for independence the 
British Government would have done its work and would retire. 
The idea that we can ever maintain our Government by force 
against the general will of the Indian people is unthinkable. 
Even if it were physically possible, our conscience would never 
allow us to use force and shed blood to maintain a foreign Govern- 
ment in India, if the mass of the people wished for a Government 
of their own. And the present War is making it doubly impos- 
sible for us ever to try to impose our Government upon the 
peoples of India by force. We are fighting now to the death 
against the claim of a single nation or race to impose its civilisa- 
tion on the world and to dominate the other nations of Europe ; 
but if it is wrong for Germany to attempt to impose her Kultur 
upon unwilling nations, it is equally wrong for England to 
attempt to impose her Government and civilisation upon India 
against the will of the Indian peoples. We cannot fight for 
one set of principles in Europe and then apply another set of 
principles in India. 

At the same time the present War is surely a striking proof 
that the British Government can take its stand upon the will 
of the Indian peoples with perfect safety. It has been a won- 
derful demonstration of the fundamental loyalty of the great 
mass of the princes and peoples of India to the British Empire ; 
and, if it has revealed the loyalty of India to the people of 
England, it has also revealed to the people of India the value 
to them of the British Empire. This ought to make a great 
difference to the practical policy of the British Government in 
India. Hitherto undoubtedly the policy of England in India 
has been to a very large extent dominated by a latent fear for 
the security of British rule. One result of the War surely 
ought to be to exorcise this fear and to lead Englishmen as a 
body boldly to face the realities of the situation and to base their 
government on the will of the people. 

The outbreak of sedition in the Panjab at the beginning of 
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1915 and the revelations made at the trial of the conspirators 
of a plot to massacre Europeans, raise a revolt among the Indian 
troops and drive the British out of India may seem at first sight 
to show that this fear is by no means without justification even 
now, and that the will of the people is a very shaky foundation on 
which to base our rule. But in reality this very plot only 
supplies a strong additional reason for trusting the masses of 
the Indian peoples. The plot itself was hatched in America 
and British Columbia. It was probably engineered mainly by 
German influence and German money. The conspirators were 
the men who went over to British Columbia in the Komagata 
Maru, and the people who brought the plot to the knowledge of 
the British Government were the Sikh peasantry. The fact 
that the conspiracy utterly failed and was nipped in the bud 
was due entirely to the staunch loyalty of the mass of the Sikh 
peasants and soldiers in the Panjab. If the plot proves any- 
thing it is that the British Government need not fear for one 
moment to take their stand on the will of the great mass of 
the peoples of India. 

I hope it will not seem presumptuous to suggest that politicians 
in India may well learn a lesson from the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church. As a rule, no doubt, the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light. But I venture 
to think that for once the children of light have shown the greater 
wisdom. The Missionary Societies in India have to deal on a 
much smaller scale with precisely the same problem as that which 
confronts the State. They are administering the affairs of a large 
body of Indian Christians through a small body of foreign mis- 
sionaries, who correspond very closely to the foreign bureaucracy 
of the State. There is the same tendency to apply Western 
methods to an Eastern people, the same discontent with foreign 
rule, the same claim on the part of educated Indians for a larger 
share in the administration of Indian affairs, the same spirit of 
unrest; but the Anglican and Protestant missionary societies 
throughout India have always recognised the fact that, however 
good and efficient foreign rule may be, and however necessary 
it may be for the foundation of the Church, it is essentially a 
temporary expedient which cannot possibly be regarded as a per- 
manent substitute for self-government. They have always main- 
tained that the only possible ideal for the Church in India is an 
independent Indian Church managing its own affairs, living its 
own life, and developing on its own lines. They realise that the 
self-government of the Indian Church is necessary to enable it to 
play its proper part in the life and thought of Christendom. There 
may be, and there are, legitimate differences of opinion as to the 
steps that ought to be taken in the immediate future for the 
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realisation of this ideal and as to whether it is expedient at a par- 
ticular time to take a particular step forward or not. But there 
is no difference of opinion whatever with regard to the ideal itself. 

The result of this attitude on the part of the Missionary 
Societies is that, while there undoubtedly is occasional friction 
between individual missionaries in the field and their Indian 
fellow-workers, and differences of opinion with regard to the exact 

measure of self-government for which any particular section of 
the Christian community is fitted, at the same time Europeans 
and Indians alike are working consciously for a common end and 
are inspired by a common ideal. And this fact dominates the 
whole policy of the Missionary Societies, each step that they take 
being intended definitely to be a step onwards towards the one 
goal. They are intent not on securing their own position or 
ensuring the permanence of their work and influence in India, 
but on preparing for the time when their presence in India is no 
longer necessary. When, therefore, Indian Christians speak or 
write about the future self-government of the Indian Church, the 
missionary societies do not accuse them of disloyalty or regard 
them in any way with suspicion. The more talk there is about 
the self-government of the Indian Church the better we are all 
pleased. We do our utmost to encourage ideas of this kind and 
.to stimulate the Indian Christians to realise their responsibilities 
and prepare themselves to meet them, and we can look forward 
to the natural development of their ideas and aspirations with 
equanimity. Our greatest triumph will be the final establishment 
of an Indian Church entirely independent of foreign missionaries 
and foreign control. 

I cannot help thinking that in the same way the British 
Government would enormously strengthen its position in India if 
it were to make the self-government of India as an integral part 
of the British Empire its avowed object and ideal, encouraging 
educated Indians definitely to look forward to this ideal and 
shaping its own policy consistently with a view to this one great 
end. The Government would then practically adopt the platform 
of the Nationalist party. There would be no difference between 
them as to the end at which they are aiming, and though there 
would naturally be much difference of opinion, not only between 
Englishmen and Indians, but also between Indians and Indians 
and Englishmen and Englishmen, with regard to the particular 
steps that might wisely be taken at any particular time, still both 
alike would be working for a common ideal. The difference that 
this would make in the relations between the Government and 
the educated Indians as a body, as represented by the National 
Congress, would be immense. It would alter the whole aspect 
of the political situation, and would do more than anything else 
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to allay the unrest which has been such a disquieting feature of 
Indian politics during the last fifty years, and it would give a 
consistency to our work and policy which at the present moment 
they do not possess. The danger of the present situation consists 
largely in the fact that, with notable exceptions, Englishmen in 
India are not only opposed to the feelings and sentiments of 
educated Indians, but also to the inevitable tendency of their own 
work and policy. Western education, the influence of British 
civilisation, British literature, and British political ideals have 
all been tending for the last seventy years to stimulate strongly 
among the educated classes the desire for national liberty and 
self-government. And yet Englishmen have managed to give the 
impression that they regard this desire as dangerous and disloyal. 


II 


But if, on the one hand, Englishmen in India need to cultivate 
the spirit of idealism, on the other hand there is an equal necessity 
for a change of attitude on the part of educated Indians. They 
need to realise far more than they do at present the enormous 
difficulties that lie in the way of the realisation of their ideal of a 
self-governing India. 

To begin with, India is a continent not a country. It is 
inhabited not by one race but by forty. Its vast population is 
split up by divisions of race, religion, and caste. The Dravidian 
races in the South are widely different in temperament and char- 
acter from the races of the North. The Bengalis are utterly 
different from the Punjabis, while the Maharattas of the Bombay 
Presidency are different. from them both. The antagonism 
between Hindus and Mahommedans is notorious ; they differ not 
only in religion but in their ideals of social life and government. 
So, too, within the Hindu community there is no real homo- 
geneity. The Brahman and the outcaste are as wide asunder as 
the poles, much wider asunder than the slaves and their masters 
in the Roman Empire. How to enable these heterogeneous 
elements to work together as members of one body for the devel- 
opment of a common civilisation is a problem that will tax to 
the uttermost all the resources of British statesmanship. The 
political development of India, indeed, must in the future be the 
work of Indians and not of Englishmen. All that the English 
Government can now do is to prepare the way and to create those 
conditions which will enable the Indian peoples to work out their 
own political and social salvation. But still the preliminary work 
of creating these conditions rests in the immediate future mainly 
with the British Government, and no statesmen in the world 
have ever had set them a more difficult task. 
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Then, again, to add to the difficulty, there is a singular lack 
of ordinary business capacity, governing power and political 
instinct among the vast majority of the Indian people. To 
govern an Empire of 320 million people is a big business pro- 
position. It requires great financial ability and power of organi- 
sation. But these are just the weak points in the Indian 
character. The Parsees in Bombay have a genius for business. 
A few Hindus are successfully managing large business concerns 
in Bombay and elsewhere. A few Mahommedans are successful 
merchants : the Indians in South Africa owe their unpopularity 
largely to their talent for petty trade; but owing to the circum- 
stances of their history for the last five thousand years the Indian 
peoples have had no training in business that would at all fit 
them to administer the affairs of a large Empire. At the present 
moment I doubt whether it would be possible to get together a 
body of Indians who could successfully manage the railways of 
India ; and there is a wide gap between the management of the 
railways and the administration of the Empire. And this parti- 
cular difficulty is increased by the fact that State socialism is far 
more developed in India than in England. People look to the 
State for everything. The land is owned by the State ; most of 
the railways are owned by the State; if a new industry needs 
starting everyone clamours for the State to start it. The 
Government is expected to play the part of fairy godmother on 
@ much more extensive scale in India than in England. And 
that means that it is constantly called upon to embark on enter- 
prises that demand a great deal of business capacity. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that so very few of the graduates of the 
Indian Universities ever embark on a business career. All of 
them, with very few exceptions, either go into Government ser- 
vice or become lawyers, doctors or teachers. It would be a 
great step towards self-government in India if half of our 
graduates would devote themselves to business, instead of to 
Government service or the law. 

Then, again, there is the further difficulty that there is at 
present very little foundation on which to build any form of 
popular government, really expressing the will of the Indian 
people as a whole. There is hardly any trace of democracy in 
India; the only forms of government known are despotism and 
bureaucracy. The Native States are for the most part governed 
on the principle of despotism, in some cases tempered by bureau- 
cracy, and British India is governed by a bureaucracy tempered 
by a narrow oligarchy. There is a Legislative Assembly for each 
Province and a Legislative Council for British India as a whole ; 
but the various constituencies which elect the members of these 
Legislative Assemblies differ very little in size from the small 
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boroughs in England a century ago. The number of electors is 
astonishingly few, and in South India, where more than 80 per 
cent. of the educated classes belong to the Brahman caste, the 
Legislative Councils practically represent a minute fraction of the 
population. It is broadly true, therefore, to say that at the 
present moment popular government in India does not exist. 
It is possible that the germ of democracy may be found in the 
old village Panchayats ; but the highly centralised administration 
of the British Government has so far destroyed their power and 
importance that they are at the present moment almost non- 
existent. 

There is yet one more difficulty which must be faced. It is 
the old familiar difficulty of putting a new patch on an old gar- 
ment. We have got a system of government in British India at 
the present moment which on the whole works fairly well, which 
has given to India the signal blessings of peace, order, justice, 
unity, material progress, and civilisation, and no reasonable man 
would be mad enough to propose that it should be swept away 
and an independent Indian Government of some kind or other 
suddenly put in its place. But it is extremely difficult to develop 
any system of real self-government under the shadow of the 
existing bureaucracy. It is one thing to associate Indians with 
Englishmen in carrying on a European system of government 
and developing a European system of civilisation ; but it is another 
thing altogether to train the peoples of India to govern them- 
selves and to develop their own civilisation on their own lines, 
Here again the experience of the Christian Church is much to the 
point. The English Church has been introduced into India and 
has established among a large body of Indian Christians the 
Anglican system of doctrine, discipline, and worship; we have 
translated the English Prayer Book into the vernaculars of India ; 
we train our clergy in Anglican theology and administer discip- 
line in accordance with the law of the English Church. Thus 
the whole system is Anglican through and through, and it is not 
the less Anglican because we administer it among our Indian 
congregations mainly through Indian clergymen; we do not 
imagine that because an Anglican system is administered by 
Indian clergymen it becomes thereby any the more fitted to 
be the true expression of the faith, devotion, and spiritual 
life of Indian Christians. What we look forward to in the 
future is not an Anglican system administered by Indians, but an 
Indian system of faith, worship, and discipline developed and 
managed by Indians themselves. We fully recognise that the 
fact of the system being administered by Indians does not make 
it truly Indian or suited to the genius and the needs of the Indian 
people, and that it will be impossible for a truly Indian Church 
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ever to develop on its own lines until it can grow up independent 
of English control. 


IV 


Assuming, however, a spirit of sweet reasonableness on the 
part of both Indians and Europeans, each trying to see the other’s 
point of view and both working together with their different gifts 
and temperaments towards the common end, what possible lines 
of advance are there towards the great ideal of a self-governing 
India? 

The first is obviously to increase the number of Indians in 
Government service and promote them continually to positions 
of greater and greater responsibility, with the idea that ultimately 
the British element in the Government will to a very large extent 
disappear and India be governed almost entirely by Indians. 
This is practically the policy which has been steadily pursued 
for the last sixty or seventy years. Lord Morley’s reforms were a 
great step in this direction and the further reforms which have 
for some years past been advocated by the Nationalist party all 
tend to the same end. This policy undoubtedly is valuable in- 
asmuch as it serves to train a large body of Indians in the art 
of administration and to bring the Government more in touch with 
Indian thought and feeling ; but on the other hand, as has been 
pointed out above, it cannot be regarded as a true solution of the 
problem that has ultimately to be solved. When it has reached 
its end it will only be the substitution of an Indian for a foreign 
bureaucracy. But what is needed in India in the future is a 
Government based upon and expressing the will of the Indian 
peoples. The problem before us is not the creation of an Indian 
bureaucracy, but the development in India of some form of 
popular Government. One of the foremost Indian politicians 
remarked very truly a few months ago, ‘ Even if all the posts in 
the Civil Service were filled with Indians, that would not con- 
stitute self-government for India. Self-government must begin 
from below. There can be no such thing as self-government 
until the people in every village have learnt to govern them- 
selves.’ 

The second line of advance is the development of local self- 
government in municipalities and villages. This policy has been 
steadily carried out in India so far as municipalities and districts 
are concerned since the days of Lord Ripon, and it has achieved 
a certain measure of success. It has opened out to Indian gentle- 
men throughout the country an opportunity of useful public 
service in towns, cities, and districts; it is giving to a certain 
number of them a training in public affairs; it has accustomed 
people to the working of representative institutions, and it has 
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undoubtedly sown the seeds of popular government. It would 
be unreasonable indeed to expect that a system of this kind would 
be an unqualified success from the very beginning. It started 
with a body of men untrained in public business, very often, 1t 
must be admitted, deficient in public spirit and more prone to 
talk than to act ; but I think that it is true to say that during the 
last thirty years municipal government throughout India has 
made steady progress. It remains to extend this system of local 
self-government from the towns and districts to the villages. This 
is one of the reforms which the late Mr. Gokhale advocated in the 
statement submitted by him to the Royal Commission on Decen- 
tralisation. He proposed that in all villages with a population of 
500 and over a Panchayat (lit. a Committee of five) should be 
constituted by statute, to consist of five or seven members, and 
that the villages below 500 should either be joined to larger 
adjoining villages or grouped into unions. These Panchayats, he 
said, should be invested with such powers and functions as the 
disposal of simple money claims, the trial of trivial offences, the 
execution and supervision of village works, the management of 
village forests, the carrying out of measures of famine and plague 
relief, the control of village water-supply and sanitation, and the 
supervision of school attendance. 

The village Panchayat is a very ancient institution, dating 
from the days when the village was a self-governing community 
with a very large measure of independence. The institution of 
village Panchayats, therefore, would not be a new thing in India. 
We have utilised them for the purposes of Church discipline in 
many mission districts with great success. They are institutions 
which the people understand and which they are capable of work- 
ing by themselves. There seems to be no reason why they should 
not be as successfully revived by the State as they have already 
been by the Church. 

A third possible line of advance is much more open to criticism. 
The ideal towards which we ought to aim in British India is, as 
has already been said, not a bureaucratic system administered 
by Indians, but a truly popular government ; but we are confronted 
with the difficulty that on the one hand we cannot make any 
advance towards that ideal so long as we maintain the existing 
system of government ; while on the other hand in British India 
as a whole the maintenance of the existing bureaucratic form of 
government is for the present and in the immediate future abso- 
lutely necessary. The suggestion, then, has been made more than 
once that it might be possible for the State to make some such 
experiment in particular areas as is now being made by the 
Church. We are confronted by precisely the same difficulty in 
the development of our Church life as the difficulty that 
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now confronts the State ; the affairs of our Indian Christian con- 
gregations are administered by European missionaries appointed 
by the Committees of Missionary Societies at home, and while 
this system continues it is very difficult to make any real advance 
towards the independent life of the Indian Christian Church. 
What we have done, however, is to take a particular district and 
put that entirely in charge of Indian clergy and lay-workers 
under an Indian Bishop ; the whole work is supported by Indians 
and managed by Indians and carried on in accordance with Indian 
ideas. The experiment met at the beginning with very severe 
criticism, and obviously there was the possibility of failure; but, 
even had it failed, failure in a particular district would not 
have been a great disaster; as a matter of fact, it has proved an 
unqualified success. Would it not be possible for the State to 
make a similar experiment? There are already a very large 
number of independent States in India under despotic forms of 
government tempered by bureaucracy. Why should not one or 
more of these States establish a popular form of government? 
This could, of course, only be done by the Indian rulers or princes 
of these States themselves acting on their own initiative. It is 
not a reform that could be or ought to be forced upon them by the 
British Government, and it is also not a reform that could be 
introduced into any State that had not been previously prepared 
for it by the spread of education among the mass of the popula- 
tion. But I believe that a few, at any rate, of the more progres- 
sive native States would very soon be ready for an advance in this 
direction, and that the more enlightened Indian Princes would 
be glad to introduce this reform, and for the good of their people 
limit their own autocratic powers and accept the honourable posi- 
tion of constitutional rulers. Even if the experiment was not 
altogether a success, it would not be a great disaster ; it is not 
likely that such States would be worse governed than some of the 
existing native States under autocratic rule. On the other hand, 
if it was a success it might form a model for the extension of 
popular self-government not only among the native States 
generally, but also in British India. 

It is a minor point, but I venture to think that it is a mistake 
to discourage the serious study of Indian politics in our Indian 
Universities. There is at the present moment a good deal of 
wild talk and writing on political subjects, but there is extra- 
ordinarily little serious and sober study of them. We greatly 
need in India a large body of thoughtful Indian politicians of 
the type of the late Mr. Gokhale, and a great deal might be 
done to create such a body of men for the service of the State 
by fostering and encouraging the study of political and social 
questions in the Universities. I fully believe myself that a 
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school of Political Science in each University, with a body of 
really able professors to teach the subject, would have a very 
wholesome and steadying effect upon Indian politics. It would 
create in each Province a sound body of public opinion ; it would 
discourage wild and thoughtless talk, and it would raise up a 
body of men who in time would be able to apply the universal 
principles of political science to the special conditions of Indian 
life and society. 

A more important point is the cultivation of friendly social 
relations between Europeans and Indians. It may be true that 
social relations between Europeans and Indians cannot be quite 
satisfactory so long as there is political inequality ; and it may 
also be true, as is constantly urged by Europeans, that Indian 
customs, especially the seclusion of women and the caste rules 
of the Hindus with reference to food, place great obstacles in 
the way of social relations between the two races. At the same 
time it is a great exaggeration to say that there can be no social 
relations at all between the two races until these obstacles are 
removed. I can bear witness from my own experience of thirty 
years in India, both in Calcutta and Madras, that a very large 
amount of social intercourse between Europeans and Indians is 
perfectly possible in spite of all obstacles, and that such inter- 
course is of the utmost value to both parties. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that more friendly social relations would do a 
great deal to enable Europeans and Indians to understand one 
another and to soften down on the part of educated Indians the 
inevitable dislike of foreign rule. The existing aloofness of 
Europeans from educated Indians in social matters necessarily 
gives the impression of haughtiness and a sense of superiority, 
and this is exactly what we ought to try by all means to avoid. 
It may be quite true that as rulers and men of business Euro- 
peans are superior to Indians, but it is not desirable that we 
Europeans should be constantly asserting the fact. 

What we both need to recognise far more fully than we do 
at present is that Indians and Europeans have different virtues, 
different faults and different gifts, and that the colossal task 
of creating a self-governing India needs the gifts and virtues of 
both races. It is utterly impossible for the Europeans alone or 
for the educated Indians alone to accomplish so great a task. 
It is imperatively needed that we both work together in harmony 
and sympathy. We have long ago learnt that lesson in the 
Christian Church ; it is high time that it was fully learnt in the 
State as well; but it never will be learnt so long as Europeans 
as a body maintain their present attitude of aloofness and will 
not make the effort needed to make friends with educated 
Indians. I do not overlook the difficulties in the way of this. 
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Social intercourse is not easy between two sets of people who have 
different interests, different social customs and a different outlook 
upon life. The mere fact that when they meet together socially 
they do not know what to talk about undoubtedly makes social 
intercourse somewhat constrained. A little while ago the first 
Indian Bishop, the Bishop of Dornakal, was staying with me at 
Ootacamund. He was asked to dinner at Government House, 
and there he sat next to a young English officer who was very 
anxious indeed to make himself pleasant to the Indian guest, so 
he started conversation at once. ‘ Do you play polo, Bishop? ’ 
‘No.’ Then, after a pause, ‘Do you hunt?’ ‘No.’ A longer 
pause. ‘ Do you play cricket?’ ‘No.’ A still longer pause. 
“Do you fish?’ ‘No.’ And at last, in desperation, ‘Do you 
dance?” A more emphatic ‘No’ still. But happily the Bishop 
saw an opening here; he at once plunged into the subject of the 
differences between dancing in India and dancing in England and 
proceeded to discuss the ethics of the Nautch. This incident 
may serve to illustrate the difficulty that naturally exists in the 
way of pleasant social intercourse between the two races, even 
where there is every desire to be pleasant and amiable on both 
sides. It is undoubtedly the case, too, that social intercourse 
between the two races is greatly limited by the fact that Indian 
ladies with few exceptions do not come out into society. But, 
true as all this is and real as these difficulties are, still a certain 
amount of social intercourse is possible, and it is our interest 
and duty in India to cultivate it to the uttermost. A great deal 
can be done by inviting Indian gentlemen to small tennis parties. 
It is one of the few forms of social amusement in which both 
races can join with mutual pleasure, and it is one in which 
Indians can hold their own against Europeans. Subalterns and 
vakils may have very little to talk about, but when they play a 
good set of tennis together a bond of sympathy at once springs 
up between them. To suggest lawn tennis as one of the means 
for consolidating the British Empire in India may seem like 
trifling with a serious subject ; but it is not a small matter to dis- 
cover some method of social intercourse which is pleasant to 
Europeans and Indians alike, which serves to create mutual 
respect and mutual sympathy and which will help them to know 
one another better and so gradually to come and understand one 
another’s point of view more fully. The main point, however, 
that is of supreme importance is that Englishmen and Indians 
alike should henceforth make a real and serious effort to under- 
stand one another, to see clearly the goal for which they ought to 
strive and to work together in a spirit of brotherhood towards a 
common end. The War is a great call to brotherhood not only to 
the British Empire but to the nations of the world, and the only 
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solution of the great problems which it will create in the world 
and the Empire alike will be found in the cultivation of the 
Christian spirit of brotherhood instead of the old pagan spirit of 
race pride, class prejudice and what has well been called ‘ private- 
mindedness,’ which has hitherto been the root of all evil in inter- 
national relations and in the social and spiritual life of States 
and Empires. 

A more serious and difficult question that the War is bound 
to bring to the fore is that of national defence. Two grievances 
have for some years past been acutely felt with reference to this 
matter. The first is the exclusion of Indians from the ranks of 
commissioned officers and the second their exclusion from the 
volunteers. At present no Indian can be appointed to a commis- 
sion in the Indian Army and no Indian can join the volunteers. 
The poorest Eurasian can become a volunteer, but not the son of 
an Indian Member of Council. This is naturally resented as a 
stigma on the loyalty of the Indian people. The only reason that 
can be given for it is that a large body of Indian volunteers would 
constitute a danger to the stability of the British Government. 

But whatever the reason for these two disabilities may be, 
it is clear that the question will have to be reconsidered after 
the War. At the meeting of the Indian National Congress held 
in Madras in December 1914 a resolution was passed urging on 
Government ‘ the necessity, wisdom, and justice of throwing open 
the higher offices in the Army to Indians and of establishing 
military schools and colleges where they might be trained for 
@ military career as officers of the Indian Army ’ ; and also ‘ the 
reorganisation and extension of the present system of volun- 
teering so as to enable Indians, without distinction of race or 
class, to enlist as citizen soldiers of the Empire.’ This demand 
was renewed in the National Congress held at Bombay in 
December 1915, and has found expression in numerous _ local 
Conferences during the last few months. These questions, there- 
fore, are bound to come up immediately after the War, and it is 
well that Englishmen in India should begin to consider what is 
going to be their attitude towards them. Ultimately it must 
depend on whether they hold to the old idea that the British 
Government in India rests on British bayonets or realise that 
the time has now come to base our policy frankly on the prin- 
ciple that the only possible foundation of the Government of India 
is the will of the Indian peoples. If that is once realised and 
admitted there can be no possible danger in allowing the peoples 
of India to undertake the responsibility for the defence of their 
own country. And we need to remember that the lessons of the 
War have shown us clearly that in the future the only people 
who can possibly defend India from an attack by land will be 
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the Indians themselves. Happily there is no prospect of an 
attack on India by any Great Power, at any rate for the next fifty 
years. But if ever the time comes when it is necessary to defend 
India against serious aggression, her present army will be in num- 
bers hopelessly inadequate. It does not number nearly a million 
men, and even three millions would be insufficient for a great 
war upon the modern scale. England might possibly be able to 
send 500,000 men to India at a crisis, but the vast majority of 
the troops would have to be raised and equipped in India. Surely 
this ought to be taken into account when we are considering the 
question of national defence in India at the present day. 

But after all the main point that ought to be strongly 
emphasised at the present time is that what we need after the 
War is a change of attitude on the part of both Indians and Euro- 
peans. On the one hand we need a more statesmanlike attitude 
on the part of the general body of Indian Nationalists and a 
fuller recognition of the work that has to be done in co-opera- 
tion with the British Government before Home Rule can become 
a question of practical politics. The worst enemies of Home 
Rule are the people who clamour for it to be established at once. 
The Home Rule for India League has recently circulated a 
leaflet in England which asks that ‘ when peace returns to the 
world such a change may be made in India’s position in the 
Empire as will bind her by love to her fellow-Dominions through 
the full enjoyment of self-government,’ and demands that when 
the War is over ‘ Self-government must be established in India.’ 
This agitation is wholly mischievous and can do nothing but 
harm to the cause it advocates. It will divert the minds of the 
less wise and less stable members of the educated class in India 
from the great works of education, social reform, industrial 
development and local self-government that must prepare the 
way for self-government for India as a whole, and it will also 
alienate many Englishmen both in England and in India who 
are naturally inclined to sympathise with the Nationalist cause. 
It will be a serious disaster if the National Congress identifies 
itself with this agitation. 

Then, on the other hand, we also need a new attitude on the 
part of Europeans in India, both official and non-official, towards 
the peoples of India and their aspirations, a new ideal for our 
work, a new conception of the ultimate basis of our power. The 
all-important thing is that after the War we should cease to talk 
of the population of India as a subject people, cease to talk of 
ourselves as a ruling race, cease to base our Indian Empire upon 
force, cease the effort to impose upon the peoples of India a 
purely Western civilisation, and cease to allow our policy to be 
dominated by the fear of weakening the position of the foreign 
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bureaucracy. We need to realise that we cannot now base the 
government of India upon any other foundation than that of 
the will of the Indian peoples, that we are here as the servants 
of the Indian peoples and not as their masters, that a foreign 
bureaucracy can only be regarded as a temporary form of govern- 
ment, and that our ultimate aim and object must be to enable 
India to become a self-governing part of the British Empire and 
to develop her own civilisation upon her own lines. How exactly 
this change of attitude will affect the details of government and 
administration in India is a different question. There is room 
for much difference of opinion as to what ought to be the next 
steps, how fast and how slowly we ought to proceed, and what 
will be the wisest methods of attaining our end. But the all- 
important thing is to have a definite conception of the end 
itself, a clear vision of the goal for which we are striving. 


Henry MADRAS. 
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WITH KITCHENER IN THE GORDON 
RELIEF EXPEDITION 


Ir fell to my lot to be on most intimate terms with Kitchener 
during a brief but eventful passage of his varied career, and, as it 
happened, I kept very full notes of all that occurred at that time. 
The events which brought us together were the isolation of Gordon 
in Khartum in the summer of 1884 and the despatch of the 
Expedition under Lord Wolseley to rescue him. 

In September 1884, when serving with the Rifle Brigade at 
Aldershot, I was ordered to take charge of a consignment of the 
famous Nile boats or ‘ whalers,’ by the aid of which it was hoped 
that the British Expeditionary Force would be able to reach Khar- 
tum and lend a hand to Gordon. In view of the lateness of 
our start and a consequent falling Nile and increasing obstacles, 
Lord Wolseley had decided to supplement his advance up the 
river by a second column made up entirely of mounted troops, to 
push across the Bayuda Desert to Metemmeh and get into touch 
with Gordon’s steamers which were still plying in the reaches 
between Shendy and Khartum. By this means he hoped, 
although time was running out, to enable Gordon to hold on until 
the River Column under Major-General Earle should bring up an 
effective relieving force. 

I arrived at Korti on New Year’s Day 1885 and learnt that a 
column under the gallant Sir Herbert Stewart had left for Gakdul 
Wells, ninety-six miles out in the Bayuda, a few days earlier 
with a big convoy of rations, and that he was expected back 
shortly to stage up a second supply before the final advance. 
Kitchener, who had recently been made a brevet-major, had 
gone with this convoy as D.A.A.G. for Intelligence duties. I was 
ordered to join the Intelligence Department in a like capacity. 

That same evening I dined with Sir Redvers Buller, who told 
me I was to accompany Sir Charles Wilson, the Chief of our 
Intelligence Department, when the Desert Column started to 
cross the Bayuda, and that Kitchener was to return from 
Gakdul. Stewart marched out on the 8th of January and arrived 
at Gakdul Wells at 10 a.m. on the 12th. On this day I find in 
my diary : ‘ To-day made the acquaintance of my fellow D.A.A.G., 
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Major Kitchener, R.E. He had come up with the first advarice 
and remained here with the Guards. He now received orders to 
return to Korti. It was a great blow to him, and he was very 
much down on his luck in consequence.” And no wonder! For 
he had been in the Egyptian Army for nearly two years and had 
done excellent work in the Dongola Province during the past 
summer. The ostensible reason for recalling him to Korti was 
that he was wanted to look after the Emir of Dongola, who was 
our doubtful ally. 

The Desert Column left Gakdul on the 14th and defeated the 
Arabs at Abu Klea on the 17th, and on the 19th, after a pro- 
tracted action, in which Herbert Stewart was mortally wounded, 
reached the Nile above Metemmeh. By the evening of the next 
day the whole force was assembled on the river. 

On the 21st the bulk of the British force moved against 
Metemmeh and, soon after, four of Gordon’s steamers arrived 
below our camp and I boarded them and met Kashm el Mus, 
Gordon's ‘ Admiral,’ and received from one of his men Gordon’s 
last (ironic) written message, as well as his last verbal one. The 
written message was on a small bit of paper the size of one and 
a half postage stamps, and merely contained the words in his 
well-known writing ‘ Khartum is all right; could hold out for 
years.—C. G. Gordon. 29/12/84.’ I mention this since Sir 
William Butler in his Campaign of the Cataracts has erroneously 
stated that the latest message from Gordon was received at Kir- 
bekan on the Nile. I placed the precious scrap of paper inside the 
cover at the back of my hunting-watch—proof enough of its 
diminutive size. I was also given six volumes of Gordon’s 
Diaries at Khartum, from the time of the departure of the 
Consuls to the day when, on the 14th of December, he finally 
severed himself for ever from the outer world by sending down 
his steamers to meet us. 

Gordon’s ‘ Admiral’ was keen to assist the British force out- 
side of Metemmeh, where we could hear firing. So it was that I 
went with him on the Bordein, the other boats following, and at 
a palm grove below the town we landed 250 of Gordon’s fighting 
men and four small guns and advanced against the south-west 
side of the town. Here the guns came into action and the rifle- 
men were soon sharply engaged. Later, the British force, which 
had moved between the walled town and the river, retired, since 
Metemmeh was found to be too big and too well defended a place 
for our small force to attack. So we returned to our bivouac on 
the high ground above the Nile. 

The next two days were busy ; Gordon’s officers had reported 
a big force advancing up-stream from Berber to attack us, and the 
steamers went down to seek it out. There was some desultory 
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shooting from both banks; but there were no signs of any big 
movement against us, and Sir Charles Wilson made ready to pro- 
ceed to Khartum, as ordered by Lord Wolseley, ‘to confer with 
Gordon.’ And now came the delay which has caused so much 
discussion and been the origin of ignorant and malevolent 
comment. 

Lord Charles Beresford, who had crossed the desert with us 
with the Naval Brigade, found that the two largest steamers 
which were to take Wilson to Khartum required overhauling and 
preparing for the service, and although he set to work most ener- 
getically, it was not until late on the 23rd of January that he 
reported the steamers as ready to proceed up the river. Wilson 
at once embarked and the boats started at daylight on the 24th. 

All the world knows how, owing to the falling river and 
cataracts, Wilson only reached Khartum on the 28th, Khartum 
having fallen and Gordon being slain at dawn on the 26th. Also 
how both Wilson’s steamers were wrecked in the Cataracts during 
their return voyage and how Beresford, who had been left behind 
sick on the Safia, rose from his sick couch and most gallantly 
went up-stream in the Safia and extricated the party. Sir Charles 
on his return to our fort started off across the desert after dark 
on the 5th of February to report to Lord Wolseley, leaving me to 
carry on the Intelligence work, which had been in my hands since 
he went to Khartum on the 24th of January. 

The small British force continued in the fort in a perilously 
isolated position, for it was within striking distance of the Mahdi’s 
hosts, which after the fall of Khartum had greatly increased both 
in numbers and audacity. It was an anxious time waiting on the 
river bank with little or no news from the outer world. At last 
on the 11th of February a British column arrived under Sir 
Redvers Buller, consisting of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, who 
had marched on foot across the 176 miles of desert. With Buller 
came Kitchener. I was at work on some Intelligence reports in 
my bivouac when Kitchener suddenly appeared. Ever since I 
had left him at Gakdul so bitterly disappointed at being ordered 
to return to Korti I had felt anxious lest he should imagine that 
I had in any way worked against his interests. As he grasped me 
by the hand I said ‘ Kitchener, believe me, I had nothing to do 
with the way you were treated.’ He replied most heartily ‘I 
know it.’ I knew that we were friends from that moment, nor 
was it long before I had good proof of it. Soon we were deep 
in conversation. I told him all the news I had been able to gather 
and gave him the various reports from natives who had come 
down from Khartum. These he examined closely and corro- 
borated the statements of some who had told me they had been 
sent to Khartum by him from Debbeh and elsewhere. He gave 
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me his opinion that the reports that the Mahdi had sent forces 
along both banks to attack us were correct. One curious com- 
ment he made—namely, that the name ‘Omdurman’ was too 
prominent in my notes, adding ‘It’s the same with everybody. 
We must stop that, or people will forget that Khartum is our 
objective and always will be.’ 

In view of his victory at Omdurman thirteen years later and 
his title, this forecast is of interest. 

Kitchener now opened his mind to me. He told me how our 
failure to take Metemmeh had been criticised by those at Korti 
and how, during his march across the Bayuda, Buller had repeat- 
edly spoken of our small force entrenched on the river in terms the 
reverse of complimentary and had announced his intention of 
‘taking Metemmeh’ forthwith. He particularly advised me to 
be careful how I broke it to Buller that Metemmeh was an 
awkward place for a small force to attack and that it was still 
more difficult for a small force to hold. That evening he dis- 
cussed the whole situation with me and it was with deep interest 
that I learnt from him that in his opinion we were ‘ too late ’ all 
along and that the Mahdi could have and would have entered 
Khartum in any case so soon as he heard that our advance was 
imminent. 

Early next morning Buller sent for me and asked me for my 
‘budget.’ I thereupon gave him a brief account of the defences 
of Metemmeh, its walls, etc., and of the effect on them of the fire 
of the light Artillery pieces which I had witnessed on the 21st of 
January. I also told him how the town could be best attacked 
from the high ground on the north-west. I then gave him a 
summary of the Mahdi’s forces reported to be moving on us from 
Khartum. As I had been advised by Kitchener, Buller made 
light of the difficulty of taking Metemmeh. I then handed him 
over Gordon’s Diaries and opening my watch gave him Gordon’s 
last written message which I had previously shown to Kitchener. 
What became of that message is—or was—a mystery. All I know 
is that a year or more later Sir Henry Gordon, the elder brother 
of Charles Gordon, wrote and asked me if I knew what had 
become of it. I told him. Possibly some who read this may 
know. 

Kitchener and I had joined up our bivouacs and thenceforward 
we lived together until the break-up of the Desert Column after 
our return to Korti. The time was not long, but under such 
conditions men get to know one another better in a few days than 
in several years of ordinary soldiering. It would be alike unadvis- 
able and impossible to recount a tithe of what he told me or the 
views he expressed on the many matters which were of pressing 
military importance. What struck me most was his thorough 
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grip of the whole difficult problem before us and the extraordinary 
ignorance in many of those around us of the factors governing the 
military situation. Without in the least being disloyal or insub- 
ordinate when referring to those in authority, he seemed to view 
them one and all as if from some outside position and not as one 
who had been brought up under them, discussing the plans and 
commenting on the orders he had from time to time received in 
a grim manner but always with much humour and good nature. 

What caused Redvers Buller to change from his announced 
programme of ‘ taking Metemmeh ’ to that of a sudden and some- 
what hasty withdrawal is hard to say. But Kitchener and I 
both had our opinions at the time. Probably he found Metem- 
meh a harder nut to crack than he anticipated, or feared being 
cut off by the Mahdi’s hosts. At that time he enjoyed the full 
confidence of the officers and men and nobody asked any questions 
or criticised what he might do or leave undone. ‘Trust Buller’ 
was the watchword. Kitchener’s view and my own was that 
the turning-point came when one of our spies arrived at 
5.30 P.M. on the 12th from Khartum with later and more precise 
information confirming the approach of the Mahdi’s men, who, he 
said, had orders not to attack us but to surround us and cut off our 
retreat. This man was a relation of Kashm el Mus and had 
seen the Dervishes on the march and reported that they would 
probably arrive at E] Gubat in two days at latest. 

On the afternoon of the following day, the 13th of February, 
I was sent for by Buller who asked me if I ‘ felt competent’ to 
guide the force back across the Desert by night. It was not a 
gracious speech, but nobody ever minded Buller’s blunt speeches, 
and upon saying ‘yes’ he ordered me to be ready at 7.30 P.M. 
at a certain point to lead off the column. I returned to our 
bivouac, collected my kit and loaded my pack camel. Kitchener, 
who was occupied in making sundry arrangements for the with- 
drawal of Gordon’s Soudanese troops from our two little steamers, 
and kindred jobs, agreed with me that the order to retire was a 
sound one and issued none too soon. About 5 P.M. we went 
together to a look-out post on a platform in a high palm tree west 
of our camp whence we had a view of Metemmeh for the last time. 
There was a sort of parade going on outside the walls, a Sheik on 
a white horse being very conspicuous. All the afternoon working 
parties were destroying stores we could not remove. Before 7 
p.M. I got an order that the march would not begin till 3 a.m. 
And now came one of those amazing episodes which make a 
practical soldier wonder if all military study is not labour in vain. 

The essence of our withdrawal was, or should have been, 
secrecy, but.our preparations ended in a perfect orgy of noise 
and bonfires! The order had been to destroy all stores which our 
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attenuated transport could not carry off. These stores were to 
be thrown into the Nile, but later some of the men took to 
burning them and their dhura stalk shelters, and the results may 
be imagined. Meanwhile I stood patiently by my camel with an 
escort of the 19th Hussars commanded I believe by Major 
French, now the Field-Marshal. After a wearisome delay of 
some hours, during which the blaze of burning shelters and stores 
lit up the whole riverside, at 6.30 a.m. I was told to move off 
and lead the advance guard of the retreating column. Our 
course was a bit west of north. When day broke we were moving 
across undulating sandy ground overgrown with mimosa scrub. 
At about 8 A.M. we suddenly emerged into a more open piece of 
ground covered with huge Marabout storks and vultures of various 
sorts, all feasting on the dead camels and horses which marked 
the scene of our action of the 19th of January. About noon, 
being then well clear of the scrub and some twelve miles from 
Metemmeh, Buller ordered a halt and the men prepared their 
breakfasts. It was now that Buller ordered me to write a report 
on the general military position when we withdrew from our fort. 
He also ordered Kitchener to write a report on what he had been 
able to ascertain about the fall of Khartum. 

Buller’s bivouac was in a glade near some straggling mimosa 
bushes which gave some shade, and Kitchener’s and mine was 
about fifty yards east of it. Kitchener had a rough portable table— 
the only one in the force. It consisted of a wooden slab about 
two feet six inches by one foot six inches and a folding trestle. 
On this Kitchener set to work to compile his report, reading it out 
to me as he did so and now and again referring to me for dates 
and minor details. 

I do not know how long Kitchener used his table, but I re- 
member Buller asking for the loan of it and sitting at it writing 
his report to Lord Wolseley. Later on we resumed our march 
_on Abu Klea. Kitchener rode on to the Wells and selected as 
our bivouac a gnarled mimosa which offered some shade. It was 
the only tree of any size in the neighbourhood of the camp, and 
lay outside the positions where Buller had ordered the various 
units to entrench themselves, the little fort being handed over 
to the Naval Brigade. 

The day before our withdrawal from the Nile we had sent 
back a convoy with our wounded, including Sir Herbert Stewart. 
Our position at Abu Klea was not an ideal one. We lay in a 
sandy hollow in the desert near some 20 ‘ wells’ or water-holes 
cut in the soft sand, averaging about 20 feet deep and difficult 
to keep open. South of us was the hill of Abu Klea about 
1400 yards distant, and east was another ridge about 1200 yards 
off. North of us the ground rose gently, past the spot where 
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our Square had fought on the 17th of January, distant about 
three miles. 

Between us and the Nile there were twenty-three miles of 
waterless desert, and therein lay our main defence, and one 
which, as events proved, was the chief cause of our escape from 
the hosts of the Mahdi. Kitchener discussed the situation with 
me, and expressed his opinion that so long as we could defend 
the wells we had little to fear. 

All hands set to work to strengthen our very defective position. 
Our defences had grown up haphazard, and Kitchener pointed 
out to me how, should an enterprising enemy attack us by night, 
some of our small earthworks might fire into one another. On 
the other hand I, having had some experience of the accuracy 
and effect of the Dervish’s rifle fire at what in those days was 
reckoned to be ‘ extreme’ ranges, was solicitous about the ridge 
of hills east of us. Kitchener suggested that I should speak to 
Buller about this, and on the following morning when he sent 
for.me I did so. Buller made the characteristic reply that I 
‘needn’t be afraid’ of the Dervish riflemen at such a distance ; 
upon which I, being somewhat nettled at his remark, retorted, 
perhaps with greater truth than tact: ‘It is just the sort of 
distance the Dervish riflemen like to fire from.’ Buller, however, 
ordered me to make a sketch of our position, and I ventured to 
include the hills, although he had said they were ‘ too far.’ 
Later on he told me to ride out to the scene of the action of 
Abu Klea and make a careful sketch of it for him to send to 
Lord Wolseley. A Major with a troop of the Light Cavalry 
Camel Corps was sent to escort me. We rode out to the field, 
which presented an extraordinary sight, being densely covered 
with the bodies of the hundreds of Dervishes who had fallen in 
their heroic charge against us. Dead camels marked where our 
Square had stood, whilst at a little distance was a heap of 
horses, showing where the Dervish cavalry had charged our dis- 
mounted Household Brigade men. Over a month had passed 
since the fight, and the place was pestiferous. A few overfed 
vultures walked about amid the lanes of dead in a weary fashion. 
On the summit of an adjacent knoll was the beehive-like structure 
of stones built by the men of the Heavy Camel Regiment to 
mark the spot where poor old Fred Burnaby and a number of 
other gallant officers lay. My work over, we rode back towards 
the Wells. The sun was setting, and as we neared the Camp 
we heard some shots, followed by a splutter of musketry. Soon 
we made out figures in white robes running along the sky-line 
of the hills around the Wells and descending their near slopes. 
Our piquet withdrew, and a brisk fire was exchanged. Presently 
the Dervishes established themselves on both hills and kept up 
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an unpleasantly hot fire on our crowded little earthworks, which 
offered a fine series of targets. I rejoimed Kitchener, and we 
agreed that our bivouac, which lay between the enemy and our 
lines, was no place for that night, so, picking up our blankets 
and food and more easily portable chattels, we retired to the lee- 
side of the Hospital, just outside the small work held by the 
Naval Brigade and close to Buller’s bivouac. Throughout the 
night the Dervishes kept up a most unpleasant sniping fire, and 
many bullets came among us. Some of the Dervishes worked 
round to the north of our position and made a few rifle pits 
across the line of our retreat, but the fire from these was less 
effective than was their long-range dropping fire, which searched 
our shallow trenches. This sort of unsatisfactory skirmish re- 
doubled at dawn and continued all the following morning. During 
the night the Dervishes had made a series of trenches, whence 
they fired in security, for it was impossible to check the range 
for our Martini-Henry rifles, owing to the hard, stony ground 
and great distance. 

From the sketch of the valley of Abu Klea and the British 
dispositions which I had made for Buller on the previous day, 
I was able to measure the distance from the Naval Fort to the 
ridge whence the rifle fire was most persistent to be 1140 yards. 
I gave this range to the Naval Officer with the Gardner gun, 
and after a few sighting shots he opened a rapid fire, and we 
had the satisfaction to see some of the Dervishes spring up 
out of their trenches and bolt over the crest behind. Later in 
the morning the Arabs opened on us with a gun they had brought 
up on camel-back and fired some common shell. Our seven- 
pounders soon stopped this fire. Major Wardrop, who was 
Buller’s Staff Officer, now rode out with a few men, and the 
snipers on the hills withdrew. Thus ended a most unnecessary 
affair, in which we had four officers and twenty-eight men hit. 
Buller now ordered both heights to be occupied and small stone 
redoubts built on their summits. This was done. 

As soon as things became normal Kitchener and I returned 
to our bivouac, and were annoyed to find that our solitary tree had 
been blown down with guncotton by the Royal Engineers, since it 
was said to give a good point for the Arab riflemen to fire at. The 
tree did not matter, but we found our kits had been looted, and 
among his losses was his precious folding table! All the world 
somehow has a shrewd idea that Kitchener was not exactly the 
sort of man to seek to have trouble with. I now for the first time 
saw him angry and really angry. It required no special gift to 
know who had stolen our kits. In most armies, and especially in 
armies engaged in ‘ small wars,’ there exists a type of officer 
who combines a popular reputation for daring with an inveterate 
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habit of pilfering should the opportunity arise. Among those 
who had served in the Egyptian Army was an officer who was 
pre-eminent among this gang. Kitchener rose in his wrath and 
stalked across to the Mounted Infantry and in a trice had nailed 
his man! The latter was not a whit abashed and at first tried 
to brazen it out and risked some caustic remarks about ‘ fellows 
abandoning their kits,’ and of how he had ‘ risked his life under 
fire’ to go and retrieve them. What Kitchener said it is need- 
less to repeat, but he got back his table and all else. 

Kitchener and I later on went out to the hill and examined 
the Arabs’ trenches, and found blood in some and small heaps 
of empty cartridge cases in others. These were mostly Remington 
cases, but now and again we came on a small lot of Martini- 
Henry cases obviously fired from rifles which had been over- 
looked among the heap of dead at Abu Klea and had thus fallen 
into the hands of the Dervishes. 

As there was every prospect of a further stay at Abu Klea 
Wells, we now set to work to make a shelter below the fallen 
mimosa tree, over which we spread Kitchener’s red-striped 
Egyptian blankets as a canopy. To keep out the driving sand 
(a hideous affliction) we rigged up some derelict hospital sheets 
to windward with the aid of a Baggara spear or two. Within 
this he spread his bed, an Arab prayer carpet, and I my 
Wolseley valise. I have a water-colour sketch * of Kitchener 
asleep in this bivouac with the famous table in the foreground. 
It was here that I had my one and only difference of opinion 
with Kitchener. Jt was not serious but was typical of the man. 
It fell to my lot to make tea, which I did in the ordinary way. 
Kitchener however objected to my methods and, seizing the tin 
teapot, put it on the fire and boiled it for a few minutes, saying 
‘I like my tea with a grip in it!’ He certainly got what he 
wanted and throve on it! 

It was during these days at Abu Klea Wells that Kitchener 
told me much which, although over thirty years have passed, 
comes to my memory now as freshly as if spoken by him yester- 
day. He was most chary in condemning the errors and omissions 
which had beset our advance and now hampered our retirement. 
But he would put things in a quaint and forcible way which was 
inimitable and made one realise how much we lacked in know- 
ledge and organisation. Like many others I had been astonished 
and surprised at the great mortality among our camels which first 
began during our advance from Gakdul Wells, and I asked 
Kitchener how it was that, in spite of Egyptian and Aden camel 
drivers, who surely knew all about those weird beasts, we were 
losing our one and only means of transport at an hourly increasing 

? This was reproduced in my book Sketches in the Soudan. 
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rate. To this he replied ‘ You see our people have made one mis: 
calculation ; they thought that in the camel they had discovered 
an entirely new beast of burden which required neither rest nor 
food nor water, and perhaps when they have killed the last of the 
lot they’ll find out their mistake.’ One of our minor troubles was 
looking after Gordon’s soldiers who, with their wives and some 
small infants, unquestionable ‘ war babies,’ which had first seen 
the light on board of Gordon’s fighting steamers, were in our 
charge. A certain number of camels were allotted for their 
transport, and the exact number both of Soudanese for whom 
rations were allowed and of camels was ever a puzzle. The 
Brigade-Major, the gallant Lord Airlie (who was killed at 
Diamond Hill in 1900), made repeated attempts to find out our 
‘ establishment.’ Kitchener explained how impossible it was to 
number off a floating population such as we had in our charge, 
consisting, in addition to Gordon’s men, of Intelligence spies, 
prisoners, wounded Soudanese, etc., but without avail. He there- 
upon said to me ‘ I'll tell you what! There’s only one thing to 
be done ; we must make out a “‘ state’’ ! Airlie has been an adjutant 
and a “‘ state ’’ is the only thing to satisfy an adjutant.’ So 
Kitchener and I compiled a ‘ state ’ the like of which was surely 
never seen, showing Soudanese, camels, women, babies, sheep, 
spies, prisoners, and ‘various.’ But it satisfied our Brigade-— 
Major, and we were all of us happy together once again. It 
became a standing joke of Kitchener’s, ‘Mind Airlie gets a 
“* state ’’ to-day.’ 

As one looks back at Kitchener’s wonderful career, the great 
offices he has held and the many honours and rewards that have 
been showered on him, it is curious to recall what in 1885, when 
he was thirty-five years of age, were his own views of his work 
and his deserts. His survey in Palestine he hardly ever men- 
tioned, but he confided to me that ‘the apple of his eye,’ as he 
styled it, was his survey of Cyprus which he had carried through 
in 1878-1882, adding that he had been promised a C.M.G. for it, 
but that three years had passed since and he had been probably 
forgotten! So far, as regards soldiering, he seemed to be of 
opinion that his métier was to command cavalry! He had done so 
under Sir Evelyn Wood in the Egyptian Army and was keen 
about cavalry reconnaissance. 

On the 18th of February a small convoy arrived and we got the 
news of General Earle’s fight at Kirbekan on the 10th of February. 
Buller ordered a parade later on and read out General Bracken- 
bury’s report to Lord Wolseley (Earle had been killed in the 
fight) ; when he came to the place where Brackenbury described 
some advanced koppies as being held by 150 Dervish riflemen, 
Buller stopped and said ‘ Of course this is a mistake ; he means 
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1500.” On returning to our bivouac Kitchener remarked to me 
drily ‘I like the way old Buller added a nought to that total.’ 

It was on this day that we got the sad news of the death of 
our leader, the gallant Sir Herbert Stewart, on the 16th near 
Gakdul. At this time there was some idea of the remains of the 
Desert Column marching east on Berber and being joined there 
by the River Column coming up stream. Failing transport how- 
ever made this scheme impossible, and we had to make up our 
minds that after all our fighting and hardships we should probably 
be obliged to ‘ withdraw ’—the word retreat was banned—across 
the Bayuda to Korti. It was a bitter pill. The enemy, however, 
simplified the problem and in a way which Kitchener and I both 
expected. The small body of Dervishes with rifles which had 
followed us up from Metemmeh and attacked us on the 16th and 
17th had fallen back to some wells about three miles south of 
Abu Klea. Several Regular soldiers of the old Egyptian garrison 
of Berber who had been compelled to join the Dervishes now came 
in to our camp and surrendered. Among them was a very 
intelligent Sergeant from whom Kitchener found out on the 
21st that the Dervishes who had followed us were an advanced 
party of about 1200 men, and that the wells they were at were 
only two in number and barely sufficient to supply them. Also 
that they had decided to wait for reinforcements now on the way, 
and on the arrival of these to rush our camp at dawn. So on the 
22nd of February, Sunday, Buller decided to send off our wounded 
on the following day. He also ordered the small stone forts on 
the Abu Klea hills to be dismantled and told Kitchener and me 
that he intended to retire to Gakdul on Tuesday, the 24th. It 
was high time he took action, but his difficulties were great, as 
the lack of camels had made it well-nigh impossible to convey 
our wounded, and many had to be carried on stretchers. 

Events however moved quicker than did Buller. About 
eleven o’clock on Monday, the 23rd of February, our vedettes on 
Abu Klea hill reported a big force of the Dervishes to be advan- 
cing from Metemmeh. Kitchener at once rode out to the heights 
and Buller soon followed. Kitchener calculated the strength of 
this new force to be 7000 or 8000 men. They had, however, only 
about thirty camels, which meant that they could not have brought 
up many guns or any large supply of water. This force halted in 
the Wady south of us at the small wells already described. 

Buller had now to decide and decide quickly what he would 
do. As all the world knows, he was a brave man and he was 
further a very obstinate man, and it was wormwood and gall for 
him to retire across the desert without dealing a parting blow at 
the enemy. It must have been doubly mortifying to him after 
his announced intention of taking Metemmeh to have to retreat. 
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For some hours he lingered and declared he would most certainly 
not retire, although the pressing necessity of a rapid withdrawal 
was clear to all capable of forming a military decision. Kitchener 
with his knowledge of Arabs and their ways was most emphatic 
on the matter. He viewed the whole question as one of water 
supply, and argued that the big force of Dervishes now assembled 
at the wells could have only brought a limited supply of water 
with them and that it was imperative for them to attack us and 
get possession of our water supply without delay or fall back on 
the Nile at Metemmeh. The medical officer in charge of the 
column eventually settled the question, for he told Buller quietly 
and firmly that, if we remained and fought again, it would be 
quite impossible for us with our reduced numbers and absence of 
transport to withdraw any more wounded. Kitchener told me this 
and that Buller thereupon said he was quite ready to abandon 
them! Those who know Buller know very well that, however 
much he may have blustered, he would never have done any such 
thing. It was only his ungovernable obstinacy that made him say 
he would. At any rate Buller eventually decided to send off 
the convoy of sick and wounded whose departure had been delayed 
owing to the reports of the appearance of the enemy, and later 
he issued orders for the withdrawal of the whole force after 
dark the same evening. 

And now occurred one of those incidents which at the time 
impressed me so strongly with Kitchener’s worth as a man of 
action. In his opinion the very essence of our security lay in our 
being able to shake off any pursuit, for in front of us lay fifty-five 
miles of waterless desert. The obvious thing for us was to fill 
in the wells. But Buller had sworn that he would do nothing of 
the sort! So Wardrop came and told us at our bivouac. Kitchener 
looked very serious and turning to me said ‘ You go to Buller; 
you know the wells and their condition when you captured them 
after Abu Klea ; tell Buller we really must fill them in and prevent 
the enemy getting water and following us.’ I demurred, but 
Kitchener contended that Buller was more likely to listen to 
what I said. It was not a pleasant job, but I had done worse, 
and so I went to Buller and asked his leave to fill in the wells. 
He was very surly over his prospective retreat, and replied that 
destroying drinking water was one of the things he would never 
do. I stuck to my guns but eventually had to beat a retreat. 
Returning to our bivouac by the tree I found Kitchener and 
Wardrop anxiously waiting for me. As I approached, Kitchener 
called out ‘Is it all right?’ I said ‘No,’ and told him how 
obdurate Buller was. Kitchener looked extremely grave and 
jumping up said ‘I must go myself.’ He had already had some 
talk with Buller about the withdrawal, and it was clear to me thai 
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he honestly believed he had less influence with Buller than had I, 
else he would most surely not have sent me. Wardrop and I 
waited some time, and presently Kitchener came striding back 
through the soft sand, looking deeply perturbed, and said ‘ He 
won’t do anything or let us even touch the wells!’ It was now 
that Wardrop said ‘I’ll go and have another try.’ Things were 
indeed desperate, for Wardrop had only come to us in the first 
instance when he had found that Buller was obdurate. Kitchener 
and I waited in suspense. I need not repeat what he said. Presently 
Wardrop came towards us and with a radiant smile on his face 
said ‘ Buller says we may fill in the principal well—the most 
important one.’ Kitchener was on his feet in a moment. 
‘Verner, you know the biggest well; get some men at once and 
fill it in.” Then, turning to Wardrop, he said ‘Go along and fill 
in the biggest well you can find. I’ll go and see about the rest.’ 
We at once separated, each in quest of the ‘ biggest well.’ I don’t 
know how many each of us filled in or whether it was true that 
somebody put a camel into one, but I do know that, as soon as all 
our water-tanks and water-skins were filled, the wells were filled 
in with camp débris, old camel saddles, branches, etc., and all 
stamped down with sand. We never heard if Buller knew what 
we did or approved of it, nor did Kitchener and I care. Wardrop 
was a great favourite of Lord Wolseley’s and his senior A.D.C., 
and could take care of himself. 

That evening after dark we heaped up the bivouac fires and 
formed our column of march. I rode out on my camel with some 
of the 19th Hussars as my escort. Next came the Naval Brigade, 
the commissariat and artillery, with the 18th Royal Irish as rear- 
guard. The buglers were left to sound the ‘ First Post,’ and we 
all moved off in silence. An hour later we passed the scene of our 
hard fight at Abu Klea, and by the moon’s light could see the 
masses of white-coated Dervishes covering the rugged hillsides. 
The order had been ‘no smoking or lights’ and ‘silence,’ and 
thus we plodded on. It was a depressing task for all. Now and 
again a halt would be signalled from the rear when a pack camel 
had fallen and it was necessary to shift its load. About 10 P.M. 
we got clear of the broken hills and descended to the plain beyond. 
It was now that one of those trivial incidents occurred which will 
probably be remembered in future years better than many more 
serious matters. One of the Naval Brigade camels had fallen with 
its load and, although ‘ no talking ’ was the order, the sound of 
men trying to raise a fallen beast was unmistakable. Suddenly 
a hard, clear, albeit bitter, voice broke the silence, ‘ ’Taint no 
use, the beggar wants new bilers.’ There was a roar of 
laughter, and amid the voices close behind me I heard Buller’s, 
who said ‘ That will do, men; you may smoke and talk now.’ 
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Soon after, at 10.30 p.m., we reached the bivouac of the Light 
Cavalry Camel Corps, who had been sent on with the sick convoy 
some hours ahead of us. Buller now ordered a halt; we had 
covered eight miles from the Wells. Before dawn we were up 
again and marched at 6.30, with the convoy ahead of us, until 
about 10.30, when we halted for breakfast, French, with his 
handful of the 19th Hussars, finding our rearguard. 

Ever since Kitchener and I had been together I had looked 
after our commissariat and made the soup and tea; from time 
to time he would produce some valuable and unexpected addition 
to our larder. This morning I found he had a sheep! This had 
belonged to Kashm-el-Mus, Gordon’s ‘ Admiral,’ and had been 
brought by him to Abu Klea Wells. Finding it impossible to take 
it further, he had made a present of it to Buller! During our 
retreat Buller’s cook or servant had abandoned it. Kitchener, 
coming along in rear with Gordon’s men, had seen the derelict 
animal, had ordered it to be hoisted on one of the camels of 
the Intelligence Department and brought it into our bivouac. It 
was considered best not to let Buller see, so it was despatched in 
rear of an adjacent mimosa bush and the portions of its inwards 
most easily and rapidly cooked prepared for our meal. In addi- 
tion, Kashm-el-Mus gave us a quart of fresh camel’s milk, and 
I made some oatmeal porridge. I remember how excellent a meal 
we made, and how Kitchener remarked that ‘few people had ever 
had fresh kidneys for breakfast in the middle of the Bayuda 
Desert.’ I never knew if Buller heard about the fate of that sheep. 
Hardly had we finished our meal than we heard distant shots, and 
soon the Hussars reported parties of Dervishes advancing from 
the south, whilst a few others were moving on our right flank. 
About 12.30 Kitchener and I rode out and saw a column of dust 
to the south which had been reported as the enemy, but which 
we came to the conclusion was merely a dust storm. Buller mean- 
while had declined to believe that any attack on us was possible, 
and having given a few orders in case of emergency lay down and 
went to sleep! One could not but admire his nerve and determina- 
tion not to be hustled! At 1.30 Beresford came to Headquarters 
and, rousing Buller, reported that his signalman had seen ‘a 
very strong column of the enemy advancing rapidly.’ Buller 
thereupon called for his horse and rode out, ordering me to go to 
the Light Cavalry and tell Colonel Stanley Clarke to sound the 
‘saddle.’ Soon the whole bivouac was in a ferment, camels 
driven in, and the shelters over the wounded struck, etc. 

Meanwhile the firing increased at the outposts, but later died 
away. Presently Buller came cantering back with a rather cross 
face on him, and, jumping off his horse, said ‘ I’m d——d if ever 
I believe a report like that again!’ He at once turned in and 
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went to sleep again. Kitchener and I were in bivouac close to 
Buller, and saw the whole affair. The signalman had mistaken 
a dust storm for a cloud of sand raised by men on the march, 
a very natural error. There had been no Dervishes near us except 
small parties of mounted men, who had followed us up from the 
Wells. Kitchener found out from an Arab who came in that the 
Dervishes had detected our withdrawal from Abu Klea Wells 
within an hour of the time we marched out; some wounded 
prisoners (Arabs) we had left behind having somehow given the 
alarm. A party of about fifty camel-men had started in pursuit 
of us, and it was they who had ridden up to our cavalry vedettes 
and given the alarm. Buller was however quite correct in his 
diagnosis of the situation, but, as Kitchener remarked, it would 
have been a different matter had the Dervishes followed us up in 
force. That they did not do so was entirely owing to our action 
in filling the wells in direct defiance of Buller’s orders. 

We marched again at 6 P.M., and soon had a fair moon. 
Riding through some broken ground amid mimosa scrub, one of 
the Hussars reported seeing a man lying down amid the long 
halfa grass. On going forward I found a young British officer 
lying across the camel track. He was on his back and fast 
asleep, with his arms crossed over his chest hugging a broad 
Baggara spear. As he rose up I recognised one of the many 
* free lances’ who served to make up what some wag christened 
the ‘ menagerie ’ of which the Nile Expedition was composed. 
His proper duties were with the Intelligence Department, and 
he had done useful service at Abu Klea Wells in charge of natives 
as a water-supply officer. Upon my asking him what on earth 
had induced him to go on thus alone, he replied that he was sick 
and tired of Buller’s slow advance, and so had gone on ahead 
“ to get a sleep,’ as he knew we were bound to come across him. 
The incident is a trivial one, but gave rise to a most remarkable 
forecast by Kitchener, who, while admiring the absolute fear- 
lessness of our friend, said he had no idea of making natives 
work for him, and cited trouble he had had with Gordon’s men 
at the Wells, adding ‘ All the same, he’s just the sort of man 
that our people (i.e. military rulers) will select some day to 
command a native contingent, and ten to one, if he gets such 
a job, his men will murder him.’ 

I would not venture to give this tale here had I not frequently 
repeated it subsequently and prior to the tragedy of this most 
gallant officer’s death. For some years later he was selected to 
command natives in a famous expedition to Central Africa, and 
he was murdered by one of his men. Yet a more gallant officer 
delightful comrade it would be hard to meet. We all loved 
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Later on during the night march I was ahead with a few 
Hussars, with the Light Cavalry Camel Corps (on foot) as 
advance guard; there was a fair moon. The Hussars reported 
some enemy camel-men about our front, and I had a view of one 
as he disappeared over the crest of the hill. This was the last 
of the Mahdist force we saw. 

Many of our officers and men did this part of the march on 
foot. Kitchener and I marched so as to relieve our failing 
camels. Our next point where water could be obtained was 
Gakdul Wells, some thirty-six miles ahead, and the small supply 
we carried with us was rapidly dwindling. As I marched with 
Kitchener he told me how necessary it was to check any idea 
among our men that there might be a shortage of water, adding 
‘ A water panic in a desert is a most ghastly job.” He then told 
me how he was once involved in one when with a party of 
Arabs. I cannot remember the place he named, but I can 
vividly recall his description of the terror of the Arabs, who 
well knew what the outcome must be should no water be found. 

At 12.30 a.m. on the 25th we reached a water post thrown 
out by Lord Wolseley into the Desert, about twenty-two miles 
from Gakdul, and all hands realised that our water troubles were 
over. 

The march on to Gakdul was uneventful. On arrival I was 
met by Percy Barrow, the Colonel of the 19th Hussars, who 
asked me to make a sketch of poor Herbert Stewart’s grave in 
the gorge near the famous pool. After a few days at Gakdul, 


’ Kitchener and I went on. Nothing of any moment occurred 


beyond the compilation of a final ‘ state ’ of our nebulous estab- 
lishment, which later was soon merged into the heterogeneous 
population of Korti. 

Some days later Lord Wolseley ordered the whole force to 
go into summer quarters on the Nile. I was left with Sir James 
Dormer at Tani, near Ambukol, as Intelligence Officer, and 
Kitchener was sent to Debbeh, lower down the line, where Sir 
Evelyn Wood was placed in command. During the summer 
months we had frequent communications and some amusing in- 
cidents occurred; notably when Gordon’s ‘ Admiral,’ having 
drawn his pay as a Pasha-from Kitchener, paid me a visit and 
repeated the process ! 

Then came the order to withdraw and the abandonment of 
the Soudan and the Dongola Province. 

In July Kitchener and I embarked at Alexandria on the trans- 
port Australia, on board of which were the Guards and Heavy 
Camel Regiments. Arrived off Osborne on the 14th of July, we 
were ordered to land next morning and march up to Osborne 
House, where we were to pass in front of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria on the Terrace. Kitchener and I were the only Staff 
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Officers present, and it was a question how we should present 
ourselves, since officers not being in command of men on parade 
do not draw their swords. At the last moment we were ordered 
to ‘draw swords,’ and Kitchener marched up at the ‘carry’ 
and was presented to Her Majesty by the Duke of Connaught, I 
following suit. It was a novel experience. 

Some months later the rewards for the Soudan Expedition 
were gazetted. I shall never forget arriving at my Club, the 
Junior United Service, in Charles Street, on the day the final 
Gazette appeared, in which I did not figure. Kitchener was 
standing on the top step, and as I appeared said in a loud voice 
heard by all ‘My God! What a damnable shame!’ It was a 
high compliment! I realised the genuine warmth of his words, 
and I felt that he knew, as none others knew, what we had 
endured and accomplished together in the Desert Campaign. 

Sir Charles Wilson had been unjustly blamed for the tragic 
death of Gordon, and both Kitchener and I had defended him—he 
was our Chief—to the best of our ability; Kitchener in a 
memorandum on the fall of Khartum and I, verbally, after our 
return to Korti. 

The Authorities’ conception of the right work for Kitchener 
at this time was, to say the least of it, odd. He confided to me 
that he had been selected for the, to him, peculiarly uncongenial 
and utterly unsuitable task of R.E. Officer in charge of barrack 
reconstruction at Cork! I saw much of him at this time, and it 
was comic, albeit also tragic, to imagine a man of his calibre, who 
had hardly seen a barrack since he left Woolwich and Chatham 
as a recruit officer, and had been for the last ten years a wanderer 
in Palestine, the Sinai Peninsula, Cyprus, Egypt and the Soudan, 
condemned to such a branch of Engineer art. Happily by some 
means Lord Salisbury heard of Kitchener’s impending fate, and 
selected him to go out to Zanzibar on a mission under the Foreign 
Office ; thence he went to the Red Sea Littoral, and finally back 
to Egypt and the Soudan. Thus was Kitchener saved to the 
Country. The Cork barracks job was given to another man 
which, judging from what Kitchener told me privately of his 
knowledge of barrack reconstruction, probably also saved them 
to the Country. 

Kitchener’s last words to me before he went out to Zanzibar 
were characteristic of him and his determination to overcome and 
live down all dull official opposition or attempts to curb him : 
‘ Never mind, my dear fellow, a few years hence you and I will 
be Generals and these people who annoy us now will be looking 
at us out of their club windows, with all their teeth falling out 
of their heads! ’ 

WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
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GOD AND MAMMON 


I PROPOSE to say something about a novel very recently published 
in France, which has deservedly attracted much notice there— 
Le Mystére des Béatitudes. The scene opens at a place 
doubtless familiar to many of my readers: the ‘terrasse’ 
of the Café de la Paix in Paris. It is six o’clock in 
the evening and the usual gathering of people who have 
done their day’s work is assembled there. Among them are 
three friends, Augustin Muzard, the cashier of the newspaper 
La Poste, Jean Soléme a contributor to that journal, Lucien 
Gérard the favourite illustrator of La Poste du Dimanche, with 
whom is his pretty young wife Huguette. There is also Cyprien 
Loche, a banker newly established in the Rue Vivienne. The 
Place de 1’Opéra is full of vehicles of all kinds; suddenly the 
traffic is brought to a standstill by the police agent on point duty, 
and some twenty automobiles, luxuriously equipped, draw up 
before the Café. Huguette, who has been following their move- 
ment with much interest, exclaims ‘All the same, if only one 
had money!’ Cyprien Loche, a dignified and frigid figure, his 
overcoat closely buttoned upon his spare frame, shakes rythmically 
his little head covered with short grey hair, and the expression 
of his face seems to say ‘ Young woman, have you only now 
discovered the truth that there is no other God in the world?’ 
Huguette’s utterance comes to the men as an echo of a fixed idea 
well known tothem. The conversation turns on M. Loche’s new 
Soudanaise Navigation Company. 

Then two more acquaintances arrive, Monsieur and Madame 
Nassal. They have come from Vincennes where they have 
won a little money at the races, and are full of their exploit ; and 
Huguette greatly envies them. The talk touches on the relative 
advantages of play and speculation as a means of making money. 
A demi-mondaine, Ninette Cosquard, passes on the pavement and, 
with an almost imperceptible nod to Soléme and Muzard, takes a 
chair a little distance away—‘ avec la philosophie coutumiére aux 
personnes de sa catégorie.’ ‘ Ninette knows life,’ Soléme observes 
to Nassal and Gérard: ‘she renders homage to virtue by with- 
drawing to a distance from it.’ ‘ Ah,’ exclaim the two ladies: 
‘that is the famous Ninette, is it?’ ‘She really looks very nice,’ 
Madame Nassal ejaculates : ‘ why did she not remain an honest 
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woman?’ And Muzard takes up his parable. He caresses his 
short red beard with his right hand: and his black, busy eyes, 
which now mocking, now inquisitive, light up his pale face, burn 
with a strange illumination, as in his metallic voice he answers 
Madame Nassal’s question. ‘Why did not Ninette remain an 
honest woman? I will tell you. Ninette has become what she 
is because she is a worshipper of the idol which you all adore. You 
would drag yourselves on your knees, you would crawl in the dust 
@ plat ventre, for the favour of that idol. Ninette has taken one 
road, you have taken others : but the end which fascinates you is 
the same—Money! It has hypnotised the Nassals who might live 
in quiet ease, and who rush to the race-course. And Huguette 
Gérard too, with her good husband, her three charming children 
and her happy home : many a poor devil would envy them, for they 
have got all they really want; but wealth attracts them and she 
is going to speculate. And M. Loche, he is the conquistador of 
fortune. He tells us of unknown countries—it is a sort of fairy 
tale—where millions are accumulating. But meanwhile his eyes 
discern those millions, which he does not as yet grasp, in the 
pockets of people here, and he attracts them to himself, and will 
have them because, in the pursuit which you have all undertaken, 
you are but pigmies by the side of him.’ 

People listen to Muzard with a half smile. He has the reputa- 
tion of a cynic, free to say what he thinks. At all events, he takes 
that freedom and men tolerate him, the more especially as he 
has also the reputation of being ‘un escrimeur sans égal,’ and 
indeed has proved himself to be such on more than one occasion. 

He continues his declamation. Pointing to the magnificent 
automobiles he asks ‘ What are they all rushing after? Money. 
Well, when I see money, a vile thing in itself, a thing which 
should be inert and dead, endowed with such powers, more vital 
than life itself, from a means becoming an end, nay the end, the 
motive principle of human life, I say with Huysmans ‘* Ou l’argent 
qui est ainsi le maitre des Ames est diabolique, ou il est impossible 
& expliquer.’’’ Soléme objects that self-interest is the spring of 
human action, that money renders that action a common good, 
and that the mysterious power of money justifies man’s adoration 
of it. Loche takes up the word ‘ adoration.’ ‘ It is not too strong,’ 
he says, ‘it is the right word. We should adore money without 
comprehending it, and bow our heads before it.’ And he wags his 
own head slowly like a censer before a Deity. But Muzard 
sticks to his text. ‘Money divine? Ah no, it is venomous. It 
corrupts everything: individuals, families, works, institutions, 
races.’ ‘ At this hour,’ he continues, ‘ there is in Paris a Saint 
who without discourse, without theories, without even words, 
has taught me all I have been saying to you and more also. I 
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don’t know whether there is a bon Dieu, I don’t know if the world 
is self-existent, I don’t know if there is a hereafter for us. But 
I have seen a man, full of light, whose deeds are a lesson, whose 
gestures diffuse happiness, whose looks are goodness vivified; I 
have seen a man who divines, who knows, who comprehends, who 
pardons ; I have seen a man who loves, and I have seen a vision 
of what human life might have been if humanity had listened to 
the voice which two thousand years ago proclaimed the Beatitudes, 
in the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

But Muzard’s audience apparently does not desire to hear 
about the Beatitudes or the Sermon on the Mount. It scatters 
and disappears. Ninette comes up and tells him she wants to 
speak to him, but not there : might she come to his rooms on the 
morrow? He replies that, as she knows very well, he does not 
want any woman about his rooms. She says ‘ Oh I don’t want 
to lay siege to you: it is about a family matter.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
he grudgingly assents: ‘but I can’t let you stop long.’ Soléme 
asks him ‘ Why have you been so short with that poor Ninette 
who is a very good sort of girl aw fond?’ He replies that he is 
an old bachelor, and does not want any woman in his life. ‘ You 
are twenty-nine,’ his friend rejoins, ‘and one day you will be 
bien pincé.’ And then Soléme goes on to speak of a love affair 
of his own. He is much attracted by Yvonne de Chastenac, a 
young lady of great personal charm, supposed to have a consider- 
able dot. She lives with her aunt, Madame de Chastenac, a devout 
widow greatly attached to the Abbé Naim. Muzard replies that 
the Abbé is no match-maker : and then, relenting, adds ‘ Well, we 
will go and see him together one day if you like.’ 


II 


The next morning Ninette presents herself at Muzard’s 
appartement. She wants to find a place as valet for her brother 
who is discontented with his present situation and would like 
to be in the service of a curé. Muzard replies impatiently that 
he doesn’t keep a registry office and that he knows only one 
priest, for-whose household wants a charwoman suffices. The 
girl departs, but well aware that under Muzard’s rough 
manners there is a good heart says ‘Monsieur Muzard, je 
compte sur vous pour mon petit valet de chambre.’ He goes off 
to meet Soléme at a cheap restaurant where they are to déjeuner, 
and tells his friend that when that meal is over they will go 
to see the Abbé Naim. He explains that the Abbé is of Armenian 
origin, the grandson of a converted Jewess and the son of a well- 
known doctor of humanitarian principles. He and the Abbé 
were at school together and have always kept up a warm friend- 
ship, not in the least interrupted when Naim, much to his 
x2 
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astonishment and disgust, determined to become a priest. For a 
time the Abbé was one of the vicaires at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and then was appointed by the Archbishop to a very poor 
parish with a wooden church just by the barrier of Montreuil. 

The two friends ascend three flights of uncarpeted stairs to 
the Abbé’s appartement. The sitting-room with its bare floor 
has for furniture an Empire bureau, a few chairs, and a book- 
case with a green curtain. Muzard, who has.a passion for 
books, draws back the curtain and exclaims ‘ What has become 
of your library?’ ‘ Well,’ the Abbé says, ‘it is not here.’ ‘ Ah, 
you have sold your books,’ his friend replies. The Abbé makes 
a sportive feint of attacking Muzard with his fist, exclaiming 
‘Have you come here to spy upon me?’ and a laugh reveals his 
white teeth gleaming above his black beard. And then he con- 
tinues gravely: ‘The priest of a parish where his brethren are 
dying of hunger all around him has no need of books. Books 
are superfluous with one exception, a book in which there is only 
one page, and on that page only one word : Aimez. All the rest is 
mere play of the intellect, or pastime, or vanity. Ah, a poor 
ignorant priest, not even able to read, who should love his 
brethren as Jesus loved them, and who should constantly repeat 
to them that one word of life’—do you think he would not move 
the masses, as the plough moves the earth—-a priest who knew 
nothing and possessed nothing?’ Naim continues: ‘ Money is 
the real obstacle in the way: the spirit of possession nurtures 
egotism, and that it is which ever supplies perfidious arguments 
against charity.’ The Abbé, who in this twentieth century seems 
to have stepped into life from the tomes of the Bollandists, is to 
Soléme an object of unmeasured astonishment. He cannot 
turn away from the meagre face lit up by the burning eyes. 
‘ But,’ continues the priest, addressing him, ‘ you are so good as 
to wish me to do you some service.’ Muzard explains that his 
friend has met Mademoiselle de Chastenac and is in love with 
her : greatly in love with her: is it not so, Soléme? The pene- 
trating look of the priest is fixed on Soléme; it seems to make 
its way to the most secret recesses of his being, to regions which, 
in his superficiality and indolence, he knew not of. And then 
the question comes, ‘ Do you really love this young girl? Love 
is as austere as it is sweet. It comports as many duties as joys. 
You know that?’ Soléme is ill at ease under the Abbé’s piercing 
gaze. Such a scruple of sincerity arises in him that he hesitates 
for a second. He asks himself, Does he really lore Yvonne? 


1 Perhaps the Abbé may be supposed to h4ve had in his mind the legend 
that St. John the Evangelist, when very old and incapable of many words, 
would attend the Christian assemblies and merely repeat ‘Little children, love 
one another.’ 
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Or is what he has thought love, a transient desire for her—or for 
her fortune? And then he seems to see the pretty girl before 
him with her little head, the charming sportive malice of her 
eyes, her lovely hands; and his heart is full of tenderness. ‘ Ah, 
yes,’ he cries, ‘I love her: she is as dear to me as a woman 
can be.’ The priest seems anxious. Soléme feels that he is 
being probed to the most inward parts of his being by those 
implacable eyes. At last Naim says ‘ Then go and see Madame 
de Chastenac. I will announce your visit. It is all I can do.’ 
Soléme, driven to absolute frankness, confesses his poverty. 
‘The fortune of those ladies renders my undertaking difficult.’ 
‘Ah!’ the Abbé responds, ‘money makes everything difficult.’ 
Soléme, whose view is quite the opposite of this, cannot conceal 
a smile. ‘If Mademoiselle de Chastenac were poor too, every- 
thing would be simple and pure,’ the Abbé continues. 

And now the old grandmother of the Abbé makes her appear- 
ance—eighty-three years old she is—and he receives her with 
great tenderness. She sees the bookcase emptied of its volumes— 
her gifts. ‘ Where are they?’ she asks drily. What! all gone, 
that beautiful edition of St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei—the 1760 
edition which cost 250 francs? The Spiritual Castle of 
St. Theresa with its Elzevir binding? The complete Bossuet— 
the present she made him on his ordination? And the rest—all 
gone! ‘Yes,’ the priest confesses: ‘how could I keep those 
valuable books in the misery which surrounds me? My brothers 
dying, my sheep dying, and I, their pastor, delighting myself 
with these artificial joys! Ah no. What account should I give 
in the day when the Master will ask me ‘‘ What have you done for 
your brethren? ’’ I sent for Mancereau, the bookseller in the Quai 
Voltaire, and he gave me six thousand francs for them. Well, 
I will tell you what happened. I devoted one thousand francs 
at once to the needs of my sheep. And I put away five notes of 
a thousand francs in the drawer of the bureau. Yes, you must 
know all. You must know what money is, and what a poor 
human soul is. The money was there: I was here. Soon I per- 
ceived that between it and me there was a link, and that I was 
not the stronger. Whenever I came into the room I had a look 
of servitude and of fear for my horde. I dreaded a call upon me : 
the petition of some poor person which would have obliged me to 
diminish it. Well, the calls came. And then in order to avoid 
changing one of those notes, in order to let those papers, whose 
slave I was, stay there in their integrity, I made my poor brethren 
an unworthy offering. Light poured in on me. My abasement 
was manifested to me. That day I went all through my parish, 
with my pockets full of gold pieces, and I entered everywhere 
and distributed them all, not out of charity but to deliver myself 
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from a danger, so terrified was I_at my feebleness, and at the 
power of that Force.’ His grandmother and his friend are reduced 
to silence by this confession. Then Muzard ventures to say, 
looking at him with moist eyes, ‘But how do you prepare your 
sermons, now that you have-sold the Fathers of the Church?’ 
‘My sermons!’ he replies, ‘it suffices if I tell my poor sheep 
Bear your cross : Love one another. When I have finished these 
lessons, I will preach to them the Fathers of the Church,’ and his 
laugh, infantine and sonorous, fills the room. ‘The old lady 
whispers to Muzard, whom she has known for fifteen years, 
“Tl faut le laisser faire. Ce n’est pas 4 nous de lui enseigner les 
voies de Dieu.’ 


III 


Soléme takes his departure. The priest says in a low voice 
to Muzard ‘ His love is not pure.’ Muzard replies ‘ Well, he 
does not propose to marry an angel.’ ‘ You mistake me,’ Naim 
rejoins : ‘ sensual passion tarnishes love less than the avarice which 
is sometimes so closely mixed with it.’ ‘Avarice!’ exclaims 
Muzard. ‘You know,’ the Abbé explains, ‘I call the taste for 
money * avarice, whatever form it assumes.’ But Muzard presses 
Soléme’s suit. ‘I answer for him as for myself." ‘Oh you—it 
is quite different with you,’ replies the priest, who discerns the 
honest and good heart which beats beneath that exterior cynicism. 
‘You, Augustin, you will love a woman one day or another. I 
have prayed that you may in order that your moral life may be 
perfect : I think the day is at hand: I shall have no doubt, no 
dread for you: your love will be pure.’ And smiling with his 
eyes half-closed, as at an inward vision, he adds ‘I am thinking 
of the beauty of a love which will proceed from a heart like 
yours.’ But the old lady before leaving her grandson wishes to 
see that he has things needful for the body. She asks has he 
eaten anything that day. No, he confesses he hasn’t. She 
looks into the kitchen. On the stove is some poor ragott left by 
the charwoman and burnt to a cinder. Muzard ventures to 
upbraid the priest with ‘culpable mortification’ in not taking 
the nourishment required to sustain his incessant activity. He 
replies that many of his flock are worse fed and work more, and 
opening the window gazes out on the brutal, miserable, hungry 
life surging round. Muzard thinks of the youth for whom he has 
been asked to find a place and mentions him. ‘A man servant 

2 ‘The taste for money.’ St. Thomas Aquinas defines avarice as ‘the sin 
by which a man desires to acquire or to retain in undue measure : an immode- 
rate love of having’ (2, 2, qu. 118, art. 1). The criterion is what is- due; 
necessary to a man’s life according to his rank and condition : to what ought to 


be according to the moral law, which is a natural and permanent revelation 
of the reason. 
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for me!’ exclaims the priest. ‘ You want me to live like a prince? 
No, no: besides I haven’t a sou.’ ‘I will pay his wages,’ the 
grandmother interposes. And, after trying to resist, the Abbé 
gives in and agrees to accept the service of Désiré Cosquard. 

Soléme succeeds in his suit for the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Chastenac. But the young lady, it turns out, is not so well off as 
had been supposed. Her fortune had been badly invested. She 
will not have more than six or seven thousand francs a year. 
And her aunt, Madame de Chastenac, is ‘ a widow indeed,’ whose 
small income is given, in greater part, to good works. Soléme’s 
earnings are not very considerable. He looks about for the means 
of increasing his income : for Yvonne ‘ est ardente et vibrante et 
a soif de la vie—une vie large, facile, exempte de comptes mes- 
quins.’ He allies himself with Loche, much to the disgust of 
Muzard, who has formed the worst opinion of the financier. 
‘ Mes compliments, mon vieux, te voild l’homme de cette canaille 
de Loche. II te fallait de l’argent, n’est-ce pas, il t’en fallait. 
Tu y as mis le prix. L’homme de Loche! C’est exquis.’ Soléme 
protests : ‘I am madly in love with Yvonne, as you know. She 
wants luxury. I must give it to her. But I am not “‘ l’homme de 
Loche.’’’ ‘No,’ rejoins Muzard, ‘ you are ‘‘son gentilhomme,”’ 
which is worse. I see it all. Hearing of your coming marriage, 
he has scented the money of your new family. His bank is a 
den of thieves : his Soudanaise Navigation Company is a fiction. 
He has now got hold of a new industrial enterprise, a real one 
which may pay well: and he wants money to float it. He has 
chosen you as his tout. I should like to take you to Naim that 
he might exorcise out of you this desire of money.’ But the 
exorcism does not take place. The marriage of Soléme and 
Yvonne de Chastenac does. It is celebrated at the Madeleine and 
the Abbé Naim officiates. The church is crowded. In the organ 
loft a violinist from the Opéra plays a languishing melody. Subtle 
perfumes from women clad in elegant furs—it is the month of 
January—mingle with the incense and the scent of flowers. The 
rigour of the season without adds to the impression of luxury, of 
comfort, of festivity. The Abbé Naim appears, escorted by the 
clergy of the Church, and his face, emaciated and ravaged, as it 
were, by an inward fire, astonishes the congregation. He says 
in a low voice the ritual words and turns to the bride and bride- 
groom seated in their red velvet chairs before him. He casts a 
long look on them both. And then his eyes, which for long 
months have seen nothing but visions of the most terrible 
distress, survey that opulent congregation — 


Full to the utmost measure of what things 
Human desires can seek or apprehend. 
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He seems to reflect for some seconds. The discourse which he had 
prepared vanishes from his mind, and a mysterious force presses 
him to open his heart. 

* My brethren,’ he begins, and his grave voice vibrates through- 
out the building, ‘I have come to ratify your union from a city of 
misery where every day I see poor creatures succumb to privations 
which would make you shudder if you could imagine them. I 
live in the midst of these poor people. It is impossible for me 
not to feel their sufferings, and like those shepherds isolated on 
the mountains in the midst of the flocks, who end by acquiring 
the look of their melancholy and taciturn beasts, so 1 come to you 
to-day, overwhelmed by the weight of the indescribable miseries 
which they suffer, and as poor as one of them. My brethren, it is 
@ poor man who has married you, in the name of Jesus his 
Master. Your souls, made tender by the noble love which has 
brought you to one another, will hear my voice on the threshold 
of your new life. Your souls will be strong and able to support 
the words—they are terrible words—which I am going to say to 
you on this day of your wedding, in order that they may sink into 
your conscience and make of you a perfect couple. And you, all 
you rich who are present, you will hear these terrible words which 
will enter into you like a goad that you would like to tear out, but 
cannot, for it will rest in the flesh of your soul. They are not 
the words of the poor man who utters them: No; they are the 
words of the Master who knows the secret of social blessedness. 
Receive them, my brethren : they are these : 


‘* You CANNOT SERVE GOD AND MAMMON.”’ 


Jesus might have said ‘‘ You cannot serve God and Evil.’’ But 
He did not say it. He said God and Mammon : because it is of 
Mammon, of Money, that Evil isborn. Noone would wish to love 
Evil : but people love and serve Money which is the father of sin. 
Money makes us egoistic, false, vile, proud and pitiless. There is a 
virtue absolutely necessary to social happiness, which, indeed, can 
have no other base : the love of our neighbours. But money hinders 
us from loving our brethren. Listen to me, you rich who are 
here. When I come into your opulent quarters my eyes blink 
at your luxury, as those of a man who comes out of darkness. 
And that is just it. I come out of the darkness of misery, the 
darkness of that terrible zone which encompasses your sumptuous 
Paris : where little children are perishing for lack of food, where 
old men are dying uncared for, where the sick lie untended. Have 
you really done your duty in face of this human suffering? For 
myself I tremble when I think of that terrible question which 
will be asked by the Infinite : ‘‘ What have you done with your 
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brethren, O ye rich?’’ But you say you give alms—sometimes. 
What is it that you give? The small change of your self-indul- 
gence. That kind of alms is not really giving. No. Giving is 
sacrificing what you love. It is self-privation. If all the rich 
gave with love—that is to say freely—would there be so much 
distress? And you, my brethren, whom I join together to-day in 
the name of God, you who enter upon a new road of your life, 
begin by detaching your hearts from money in order to be pure 
and good. I entreat you let money be not your God, but your 
slave. And when you have completely dominated it, on that day 
you will love each other completely.’ 

The congregation had listened to Naim with stupor, and some 
were offended at him. Four weeks have passed away, when an 
ecclesiastic with white hair, rather exhausted by mounting the 
three flights of stairs, by age and by stoutness, rings at the door 
of the Abbé’s flat. Désiré Cosquard opens it and shows the 
visitor into the library. The bureau has disappeared from it and 
so have the armchairs. The room is empty and bare, its furniture 
three rush seats and a round deal table. Naim appears and bows 
courteously to his visitor, who remains seated, and says “My dear 
Abbé, you do not recognise me ; it is natural : you did not expect © 
me : I am the Cardinal Archbishop.’ The Abbé, blushing, kneels 
and kissing the Cardinal’s ring says, with an unquiet look, ‘ What 
brings your Eminence to see a poor priest like me?’ ‘My dear 
Abbé,’ the Prelate replies, raising him, ‘do not be under any 
apprehension : I bring you no bad news : you are afraid that I am 
going to move you from this wretched parish which you love so. 
God forbid. You are doing an infinity of good for which I praise 
you. But there are certain reports about you which I want to 
talk over.’ And the Cardinal looks very narrowly at him. ‘ How 
good you are, Monseigneur,’ Naim replies piously and, with bent 
head and arms crossed on his breast, awaits a reprimand with- 
out astonishment, without revolt, almost as if he expected one. 
The Cardinal, surveying the empty room, refers to the discourse at 
the Madeleine. Some who heard it had complained of the words, 
almost terrible, uttered against the rich. For the substance of the 
discourse which had been repeated to him he had no word of blame. 
But did not the preacher forget a little the moderation in 
language which is desirable in order not to hurt people’s feelings? 
Naim replies ‘I did not think so, but if your Eminence says 
so, it must be so, and I promise to be more careful in future.’ 
The Cardinal is astonished at this submissive humility. He 
observes that the rich too have their duties: they should be the 
ministers of God for good. The Abbé protests that his words 
must have run away with him if they made him seem wanting in 
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consideration for the rich people who listened to him. In his 
heart there was nothing but love and respect for them. He spoke 
as if confessing a fault. And then he went on to dwell on what 
was the dominating idea of his life—the love of money the root 
of all evil. ‘Ab, j’en veux 4 l’avarice, j’en veux au culte de 
l’argent.’ ‘ Yes,’ murmured pensively the Prelate. ‘ Money is on 
one side,’ continued Naim, ‘Jesus on the other. Where do the 
worshippers go? Some wish to divide their incense between 
the two altars; but will Jesus receive the prayers of those who 
come to Him, their hearts swollen with the desire for Money : 
. yes, who love money more than their brethren, that is more than 
Him?’ 

The Cardinal yields to the attraction of that soul of fire. It 
was as a furnace where he rekindled the zeal of his forty years’ 
priesthood: ‘My dear Abbé,’ he observes, ‘those ideas are the 
very ideas of the Gospel. I cannot but subscribe to them. But 
I would recommend you great prudence in their expression ; in 
exhibiting them to people of the world. Be on your guard 
against dangerous exaggeration to which I think you are inclined. 
And they tell me too that you live in a condition of bareness 
‘ hardiy consistent with the requirements of a priest’s life. Let 
me see, my dear Abbé, the room where you receive.’ ‘This is 
it,’ the Abbé replies. ‘Eh,’ the Cardinal observes, ‘it is indeed 
excessively simple. And where are your books?’ he continues, 
pointing to the empty shelves. The Abbé turns pale and makes 
a gesture as if to ask pardon that there are no books there. ‘ Not 
one,’ said the Cardinal, with astonishment mixed with severity. 
‘ And is the rest of your appartement on the same footing? Will 
you think it an indiscreet curiosity if I ask to see it?’ They go 
to the dining-room where there is a table of walnut wood and a 
cane chair: on the mantelpiece there are some pieces of white 
crockery and some bowls and large glasses. ‘ And the bedroom? ’ 
says the Cardinal. The Abbé hesitates. ‘Does your Eminence 
absolutely insist on seeing it?’ ‘Yes, absolutely.’ ‘ Well, 
Monseigneur,’ the Abbé observes, unwillingly walking towards it, 
* my bedroom is like the rest.” ‘Never mind: show it tome. I 
will tell you what occurs to me. May it not be that in your 
stripping yourself of everything for your neighbour, there is a 
singularity, and that in this singularity there is a delectation 
which belongs to the domain of pride?’ ‘Pride!’ exclaims the 
Abbé astonished. ‘ Monseigneur, I do not know . . . perhaps: 
but I have nothing to be proud of, since I deprive myself of 
nothing, for the things of which I divest myself are useless to 
me; I have no merit in sacrificing them. But possibly I have 
had a feeling of pride without knowing it. Monseigneur, I 
thank you for warning me : I will examine myself on the matter.’ 
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The Cardinal turns the key, of the bedroom and they enter. It 
is quite bare with the exception of a great crucifix on the wall 
and a horse-cloth on the floor. The Cardinal stops on the 
threshold as if rooted to the ground. The Abbé smiles. He 
explains that his selling his furniture was simply the result of 
circumstances, the needs of his poor people were so overwhelming 
and imperative. Anyone else would have done the same. And 
one sleeps excellently on the floor. He found that out in his 
military service. Two tears course down the cheeks of the aged 
Prelate. ‘Is that where you generally pray?’ he asks, pointing 
to the crucifix. ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, then, I beg of you to say there, 
every night, a little prayer for your Archbishop. Don’t attach 
too much importance to what I have said about your sermons. 
And don’t change your way of life, my dear child.’ The Abbé 
falls on his knees with bowed head. The Cardinal solemnly 
blesses him and departs. 


IV 


Meanwhile a new element has come into Muzard’s life which, 
little as he anticipates that issue, is going to change it radically. 
He believes himself to be a confirmed bachelor, convinced that 
the superior wisdom is to 

flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison flowers and all the measureless ill. 
Full of this sentiment he makes accidentally the acquaintance 
of a girl called Andrée Ornans who writes for La Poste. The 
accident was on this wise. Muzard, it will be remembered, is 
cashier in the office of that journal, and through some error he 
has paid the fair contributor twenty francs less than her due. 
He calls at her lodging to put the matter right. He finds her 
in a bright cheap room, where she lives and writes, and is struck 
with her quiet simplicity and good sense and frank straight- 
forwardness. She is the daughter of a French officer and has 
one little brother, who is at the Lycée, and whom she has to 
help: they have each an income of five hundred francs. So 
she writes articles and short stories for the newspapers, and gives 
lessons. Muzard thinks very highly of her writing and, as he 
tells her, others well capable of judging do also. They talk and 
find they have much in common. She is twenty-seven, and has a 
certain quiet charm of appearance and manner : but she is neither 
pretty nor coquettish, and so, Muzard thinks, ‘ my peace will not 
be disturbed by her : but she greatly pleases me, and I shall find 
her an incomparable friend.’ He does. He sees her frequently 
and always on the same platonic terms. Then she falls ill of a 
typhoid fever, and is taken to the hospital. He goes to visit her 
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there. She by no means complains or pities herself. They talk 
of happiness and what it consists in. She says: ‘Le bonheur, 
vous n’ignorez pas, Muzard, qu’il est dans la médiocrité voulue 
ou consentie, dans la liberté d’un esprit que n’entravent pas de 
préoccupations basses, ou sordides, ou coupables, dans |’épanouisse- 
ment complet de coeur que n’atrophient pas des craintes serviles 
ou ridicules. I] est dans la pauvreté et dans |’amour, comme le 
crie sans cesse votre grand abbé Naim.’ 

But there is another lady also who has come into Muzard’s 
life, Mademoiselle Loche, the only child of the great financier. 
Handsome, intrepid, original, she has taken a fancy to the 
cynical cashier, and does not hesitate to let him see it. He is 
attracted by her, in a way: her frankness, her freshness as well 
as her fair form appeal to him. Loche has his eye on Muzard, 
whose mental qualities and power both of observation and of 
action he fully appreciates, and would like to use him as an 
associate. It is a great temptation. ‘Am I sincere,’ Muzard 
asks himself, ‘in despising money? Only think of the power 
wielded by those who are rich.’ Luxury he does not care for, but 
to dominate men! Still he does not succumb. He goes to see 
the Abbé Naim, whose piercing eyes discover that he has some- 
thing important to say. ‘Tu as quelque chose 4 me dire.’ 
‘Yes,’ Muzard replies, ‘but I am afraid: you are too great.’ 
‘ Ah,’ replies the priest, ‘ you have a vivid imagination ; but what 
is it? tell me.’ He tells of Loche’s proposal, and of the desire 
of riches that it has aroused, though he regards Loche as ‘ le plus 
véreux des hommes d’affaires parisiens.” ‘ Well,’ replies the 
Abbé, ‘but you have refused.’ ‘Yes, I have refused: I shall 
remain a mere clerk as before. But the taste of what I have 
refused clings to my lips, and disgust for what I have chosen has 
laid hold of me. And for this, thanks to you. Yes, you have 
hypnotised me. I have rejected real life. Your influence has 
buried me alive in the cemetery of your mystic mummies.’ 
‘Life? What do you call life?’ rejoins the priest. And then 
Désiré Cosquard makes his appearance to say that déjeuner is 
served for M. le Curé and his friend. The Abbé discourses on 
the love of money and what money is. It is like a dunghill full 
of putrefaction and morbid germs, its exhalations blind even 
those who don’t possess it, but who have gone too near it, as 
Muzard has done. And then the priest goes on to speak of a 
cantine that he is about to establish for the benefit of his poor 
starving people. He has received ninety thousand francs 
towards it; and they are in the cupboard in his bedroom. But 
he does not like having the money there. It is a dung-heap 
in the house. Happily, to-morrow it will be gone. Muzard 
objects. ‘How can you accomplish your good works without 
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money? It is fruitful.’ ‘It becomes fruitful,’ the Abbé replies, 
‘only when one gets rid of it: then it produces life. The 
mystery, the overwhelming mystery, is that one cannot do 
without it : that one has to have recourse to it, that its complete 
absence is as dangerous to the soul as its presence.’ They are 
silent for a time. Muzard smokes his pipe. The Abbé seems 
lost in meditation. Then he says ‘Augustin, don’t let yourself 
be tempted. Preserve your clear contempt for money. I beg 
for you a sign which shall impress your soul and bring you back 
to the light.’ As they part the Abbé says to his friend, with 
his hearty laugh, ‘ You know . . . it is accursed.’ 

The next morning when Muzard arrives at his office he finds 
on his table this telegram: ‘ Monsieur le curé trés mal, vous 
demande ; Désiré Cosquard.’ He trembles all over, and it is some 
minutes before he can even speak to ask for leave of absence. 
He hurries off in a taxi. Naim ill: dying perhaps. What would 
life be without the priest’s friendship? He finds the Abbé lying 
on a mattress : a doctor and a religious sister are watching. The 
doctor tells him that an apache, bent on burglary, fired at the 
Abbé in the night and then escaped : that there is a sufficiently 
bad wound in the shoulder and a high temperature, but that the 
lung seems to have escaped. The doctor withdraws and the 
Abbé begs the sister to leave him alone with Muzard. He says 
“Money! I had warned you that it was accursed: call Désiré.’ 
The man comes. ‘ Nearer, mon enfant,’ says the priest, ‘ and 
now tell M. Muzard what happened during the night.” The valet 
looks imploringly at his master, who says, ‘Va, mon petit: dis 
tout ; il le faut.” Then, without taking his eyes off the priest’s— 
like a dog severely chastised but which has confidence in him who 
administers the punishment—Désiré confesses that he was the 
criminal. He had heard at déjeuner about the money. The 
desire of it overmastered him. ‘I fired without knowing what I 
was doing. It seemed as if someone else was in my skin. And 
the curé spoke to me and said ‘‘ Have you wished to kill me, 
Désiré?’’ I did not recognise myself. And when he fell, and I 
thought he was dead, I wished to run away, but I couldn’t. I 
went to get my mattress, the only one in the house, and put the 
curé on it. Then he looked at me, and afterwards he ordered 
M. Muzard to be sent for.’ 

‘Wretch, wretch!’ Muzard exclaimed, full of fury. 
‘ Muzard,’ the priest said gently, ‘ pardon him—as I have. No 
one else must know the truth ; but you had need to know it, that 
all the malice of money might appear to you; the malice of 
money which had poisoned him.’ 
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It had poisoned too those friends of Muzard of whom we have 
seen something in former pages. When the Solémes started on 
their honeymoon he had ventured to say to the bridegroom—it was 
his parting word—‘ Méfie-toi de l’argent.’ But that is just what 
the couple had not done. Their income, even with the salary 
which Soléme received from Loche, was insufficient, not indeed 
for their wants, but for their aspirations. ‘ The little rift within 
the lute ’ appeared and was noticed by the keen eyes of Made- 
moiselle Loche, the capitalist’s daughter. ‘Ah!’ she observes 
to Muzard, ‘Je vois leurs fronts plissés de tels soucis 4 ces 
tourtereaux . . . c’est autrement que j’imagine |’amour.’ And 
the little rift goes on widening until all the music of their young 
lives is mute, and recrimination takes its place. ‘ Yvonne,’ the 
husband exclaims, ‘ tu es une petite misérable, tu n’aimes que 
l’argent,’ and she replies, ‘ Et toi? Et toi? N’as-tu pas, il me 
semble, aimé aussi l’argent en ma personne quand tu m’as 
épousée ?’ 

And then comes the great catastrophe of Loche’s collapse. 
There have been ‘flagrant irregularities’ in the organisation of 
the financier’s various companies. His friends discuss him—with 
friendly candour. Evidently he is a swindler, says one. Yes, 
remarks another—and above all a swindler who has not suc- 
ceeded. Loche is arrested. And Yvonne’s dot, which had been 
invested in one of his speculative enterprises, disappears. What 
are she and her husband to do? Become de petites gens and live 
on the small remnant of their fortune, trying to remake their 
position, slowly and patiently, by work? No, they cannot 
reconcile themselves to that. They will go to Monte Carlo and 
seek to win money at trente et quarante. They go, taking all 
they have with them. In a week it has disappeared. Soléme 
blows his brains out. Yvonne goes back to Paris, having tele- 
graphed to Muzard to meet her at the station. He does. Her 
aunt is there too. ‘You have no word of blame for me, 
Monsieur Muzard?’ she asks. ‘ No,’ he says; tears are in his 
eyes ; his throat is dry. But he and Madame de Chastenac look 
at one another and the same thought is in their minds: ‘ Death 
reveals the true value of money.’ ‘ Half an hour before he died,’ 
the young widow says, ‘he repeated to me your words when 
you saw us off after our marriage: ‘‘ Méfie-toi de |’argent, 
Soléme.’’ You were right, Monsieur Muzard.’ 

He leaves her with her aunt, and is so melancholy that he 
cannot betake himself to the little restaurant in the rue de Seine 
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for his déjeuner. His thoughts turn to Mademoiselle Ornans ; 
but he knows that she is just then busy with the lessons she has 
to give. Then he thinks of his friends the Gérards. They too 
have indeed sacrificed to Mammon, and he had warned them : 
‘Your ideal is not in the solid, real, and absolute happiness which 
you possess and which some might envy you perhaps; no, it is 
in Money. You are ridiculous. You have health, you gain 
your living, you are fond of your children—and you are happy? 
No. You love one another? Yes; but you love more the money 
which you have not got. I find you ridiculous in struggling to 
appear more rich than you are.’ Thus had he preached to them, 
and now, with his mind full of the Soléme tragedy, he 
will go and see them. They are sure to welcome him. 
They do not. Lucien Gérard, who had seen him coming, and 
who opens the door to him, seems cold. Huguette is not there. 
Muzard says he won’t stay. Gérard presses him. ‘ Yes; stay. 
I have something to say to you, and to you only.’ ‘ What is 
it?’ ‘It is that Huguette has been unfaithful to me: has sold 
herself for money to Loche’s tout, Leherpeux—that brute. Elle 
m’a trompé pour de |’argent, pour-de-l’ar-gent! She had been 
gambling at races. She wanted money to pay her debts and for 
other things—her dresses and hats and sham jewellery. She got 
it from Leherpeux ; and now he is smashed up with his patron— 
and all has come out.’ Muzard tries to plead for her—‘ cette 
petite femme si limpide aux yeux de myosotis ; il faudra lui par- 
donner. C’est une enfant que le luxe des autres a éblouie.’ 
‘Lui pardonner? Jamais! Je n’en veux plus. Elle sait le 
moyen de gagner sa vie maintenant.’ 


VI 


Muzard departs, his mind full of ‘ the abominable distresses ’ 
which he had witnessed. ‘Ou sont-ils aujourd’hui, ces mal- 
heureux passionnés de |’argent qui avaient placé en lui tous leurs 
désirs; Loche en prison; mon pauvre Soléme, la téte trouée 
d’une balle, sous cette terre de pays de l’argent qui l’hypnotisait ; 
Yvonne veuve 4 vingt-trois ans, aussi dénuée de tout qu’une 
pauvresse de la zone; Huguette déshonorée, Gérard 4 jamais 
malheureux. L’argent est un dieu lache. II ne frappe que ceux 
qui |’adorent.’ 

The next day is a Sunday—the first Sunday of May. He 
sends a petit bleu begging Andrée Ornans to come and déjeuner 
with him at the little restaurant in the rue de Seine. By a sort 
of reaction against all the bitterness which he has tasted during 
the last few days he feels an immense desire for happiness. He 
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awaits Andrée before the restaurant, walking up and down on 
the sun-bathed pavement. A flower-seller passes, and he buys a 
little bouquet of lilies of the valley, breathing all the intoxication 
of spring. He is inhaling their odour when a hand is laid on 
his arm. ‘ Hein,’ Andrée says, ‘suis-je un bon gargon d’étre 
arrivé si vite sur votre invitation?’ ‘Yes, you are good,’ he 
replies, a little disconcerted. His heart is beating hard as he 
looks at her charming eyes and her gracious figure in her simple 
dress. ‘In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love’; but he does not realise that it is love. He 
says during the déjeuner, ‘ Andrée, I will take you to see Naim 
to-day, if you would like.’ She blushes with pleasure. It is an 
old wish of hers to go to see the priest she so venerates. ‘ Yes,’ 
continues Muzard, ‘ apart from you two all is solitude for me. 
I want no one else but Naim and you.’ ‘ And your pipe?’ she 
asks gaily. He laughs: ‘ Ah, my pipe; that is my servant.’ 
He had thought to tell her of all his sadness. But he does not. 
He will not sadden her, or bring a look of melancholy into those 
clear eyes. ° 

And so they go to see the Abbé, who has quite recovered. 
They find him in a kind of large wooden barrack in the zone. It 
is the cantine of his ambition, and there he is with a soup tureen, 
going from one to another, distributing portions. He comes to 
meet them. ‘I am particularly glad to see you,’ he observes. 
‘Tt is a féte to-day. I am feeding my poor.’ ‘ This is Made- 
moiselle Ornans,’ says Muzard. The Abbé turns his great eyes 
on her and says, ‘ Yes, I know. I have been long expecting 
her.” And then, turning to her, he asks, ‘ Voulez-vous aider 
les filles de cuisine qui n’arrivent pas 4 tailler tout le pain des 
soupes, ni 4 peler les pommes de terre pour le troisiéme service? ’ 
Muzard knows by these words that the Saint has given the girl 
his friendship. She is ready to fall on her knees. The Arch- 
bishop’s secretary is there helping, with the humility of a servant. 
‘ C’est trés beau, Monsieur l’Abbé, trés beau. You will catch in 
your net all the souls of the zone; but you will want money— 
much money,’ he says. ‘ Money!’ replies Naim. ‘ Money is 
nothing but a miserable instrument. Don’t let us speak of 
money ; let us speak of love of our brethren. When we have put 
love in the heart of Christians, when we have made them sensible 
of the misery of their brethren, we shall have only to stretch out 
our hands, and money will come of itself; it will rain on the 
poor.” Désiré approaches his master to ask an order. He 
seemed to Muzard to have now no proper existence of his own; 
to be absorbed in the personality of the Saint. ‘ Mangez, mes 
petits enfants,’ the Abbé says, as he walks along the passage 
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between the tables. ‘ That’s all his sermon,’ Muzard observes 
to the strange priest, who replies, with a discreet gesture, ‘Il 
faut le laisser faire.’ Andrée comes up, wiping her fingers, her 
task finished. The Abbé Naim draws her and Muzard aside. 
He is, as it were, transfigured. He says ‘I am happy.’ He 
adds ‘Il faut tuer l’amour d’argent. C’est & ce prix que le 
Mystére des Béatitudes est compréhensible.’ ‘You have under- 
stood that,’ he observes to the two young people, fixing on them 
his thought-reading look. ‘That is why you have acquired the 
beatitude.” ‘Money!’ says Andrée shivering; ‘we both of us 
despise it.’ The Abbé turns to Muzard: ‘ Was I not right in 
telling you that when the love of a woman springs up in your 
heart it would be an unparalleled love?’ The two young people 
regard each other with distress for a moment; their eyelids 
droop ; then their eyes meet untroubled ; the truth is revealed to 
them. The Abbé Naim says ‘ Beati pauperes.’ 


VII 


So much may suffice to give my readers some notion of this 
- new book by the accomplished lady * who writes under the name 
of Colette Yver and—as I hope—to send no small number of 
them to peruse it for themselves. I am not surprised at the great 
reception which it has had in France. For myself I confess I 
read it through at a sitting—and then I read it again. It is, to 
use a phrase of Emerson’s, ‘ vital and spermatic,’ and well may 
lead to prolonged meditation on its chief topic. But prolonged 
meditation is impossible to me here, for I have already reached 
my limits. I will however just set down a few of the reflections 
which occur to me. 

The first is that God and Mammon, under one name or 
another, will assuredly be the two rival objects of human worship 
in the future as they have been in the past. The desire to appro- 
priate to ourselves external things and to make them instruments 
of our will is a primordial and essential instinct of human nature 
—and indeed not merely of human nature; it may be traced in 
the lower animals also. We may properly regard the right to 
property as a natural right ; it arises, like all natural rights, from 
necessity ; we have need of it in order to live out our human 
lives. But this right to property is realised and becomes valid 
only in civil society. And it is conditioned, as all rights are, by 
correlative duties, varying in extent according to the degree of 
civilisation and the circumstances of the age. It is held in 
subordination to the supreme claims of the community and must 


* Madame Antoinette Huzard. 
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be made a common good. This is not a mere copybook maxim, 
but a fundamental dictate of the moral law which, let us always 
remember, is not a code of supernatural ethics but a natural and 
permanent revelation of the reason. Property does not mean 
absolute ownership; only from creation can absolute ownership 
spring. Property is fiduciary ; and the saying so often heard that 
a man has a right to do what he will with his own is false. He 
has not a right to do wrong with his own. It is a contradiction 
in terms. He can have no right to do a wrong. The matter 
has been summed up in a few words by one whom I must account 
the greatest of ethical teachers. ‘It is necessary to possess 
external things,’ writes Aquinas, ‘ for food, for the bringing up 
of children, for the sustentation of the family and for other 
corporal necessities ; therefore the possession of riches is not in 
itself unlawful if the order of reason be observed ; that is to say 
that a man justly possesses what he owns and that he uses it in 
@ proper manner (debito modo) for the benefit of himself and 
others.’* Note the extreme caution of this dictum: ‘not un- 
lawful’; ‘if the order of reason be observed’; ‘debito modo.’ 
And as a complement to it take the same Master’s definition of 
avarice—I have cited it before, but it is worth citing again : 
‘ The sin by which a man desires to acquire or to retain, in undue 
measure : an immoderate love of having.’ Here too the criterion 
insisted on is reason—reason speaking through the moral law; 
the appeal is to the ethical ought. Such was the teaching pre- 
vailing in Europe for long centuries; it was the ideal generally 
received. But it was often made void in practice? Doubtless : 
such is the lot of all ideals in the life of man; but they do not 
therefore lose their value. ‘ Video meliora proboque ; deteriora 
sequor.’ It is lamentable to follow the worse; but it is still 
something considerable to discern and approve the better. The 
world is governed by its ideals, unfaithful as many men may be 
to them. 

But, in these latter days, quite another teaching about riches 
has dominated the general mind. The sect of political economists 
glorified as ‘ orthodox’ has declared the love of money to be the 
root of all good. Avarice—‘ the desire to acquire or to retain, in 
undue measure ’—formerly numbered among the seven deadly 
sins, is exalted by them as the greatest of blessings. Their chief 
doctor, Adam Smith, has made the declaration and a thousand 
tongues have echoed it throughout the world : ‘ The natural effort 
of every individual to better his own condition is alone capable of 
carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity ’"—their summum 
bonum. George Sand has said with equal pungency and truth 

* Contra Gentes, 1. iii. 123. 
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‘L’amour d’argent a passé en dogme de morale publique.’ For 
vast multitudes—we might almost say for people generally— 
money is the one end of action. ‘Gain,’ as Wordsworth puts it, 
‘is the Master idol of this realm’ to which ‘ is offered up perpetual 
sacrifice’: ‘Rem, quocumque modo rem’ is the law of action : 
yes, quocumque modo; and if by not earning it, if without pro- 
ducing the value represented by it, why not?—true though it be 
that the money thus obtained really belongs to someone else. 
Think of the utterly unfruitful ‘ operations’ with stocks, shares, 
bonds, and in recent years even with produce like cotton and 
wool. The speculative financiers who have made their ‘ pile’ by 
them may keep on the windy side of the law, but assuredly they 
morally deserve the pillory. As assuredly those and the like 
efforts, to use the words of Adam Smith, ‘of the individual to 
better his condition’ have not ‘ carried on the society to wealth 
and prosperity ’; a certain number of individuals—yes; but the 
society—no. Think of the condition of England as Ruskin has 
described it—and the description is applicable to too many other 
countries—‘in many respects one of the most horrible types of 
society that has ever existed in the world’s history: boundless 
luxury and self-indulgence at one end of the scale, and at the 
other a condition of life as cruel as that of a Roman slave and 
more degraded than that of a South Sea islander.’ Surely not the 
superabounding opulence of the few but the substantial and 
rational comfort of the many is the true criterion of national 
prosperity. The most prosperous country is not the country which 
has the most bloated millionaires, but the country which has the 
least pauperism. Can anyone whose eyes are not blinded by the 
God of this world maintain that the existing distribution of the 
world’s wealth is rational? Can anyone that is not utterly incap- 
able of discerning the signs of the times doubt that when the 
present tyranny of the great European War is overpast—a 
war largely brought about by Mammon—the question of that 
distribution will imperiously present itself for settlement ? 
Religion is the corrective befriending opposite of the greed of 
human nature. To ‘ Beati possidentes’ it opposes ‘ Beati 
pauperes.’ I speak of religion generally, and not merely of 
Christianity. Buddhism, to which more adherents are some- 
times ascribed than to any other of the world’s creeds, has for 
its cardinal doctrine the abolition of selfishness, of desire, of 
tanha. The motive which it prescribes for all our actions is pity 
or love for our neighbours. It was the prayer of the great 
prophet of Islam ‘O Lord, keep me in life a poor man, and let 
me die poor, and raise me up among the poor.’* And Christianity 
5 The Sayings of Muhammad, edited by Abdullah Al-Mamun Al-Suhra- 
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is essentially and superlatively a religion of poverty. Of its 
Divine Founder the words are written ‘Semetipsum exinanivit.’ 
He emptied himself of His divine prerogatives, and was born of 
@ poor woman, and lived among the poor, not having where to lay 
His head, and died with a poor thief on either side of the instru- 
ment of His Passion. His discourses are replete with warnings 
against riches, with blessings on the poor whose is the kingdom of 
heaven. And this mind which was in Him has been the mind, 
through the ages, of those who have most fully apprehended His 
secret and walked in His steps. Voluntary poverty—to forsake 
all and follow Him—has ever been accounted one of the counsels 
of perfection, and it has been followed by multitudes who 
have not accepted the other two counsels * and formally embraced 
the religious life. They have not loved the world or the things 
of the world. St. Bernard explains why in five words: ‘ Aeternis 
inhianti fastidio sunt transitoria.’ It is the thought which finds 
expression in Cardinal Newman’s exquisite poem The Two 
Worlds : 


Poor is our sacrifice whose souls 
Are lighted from above: 

We offer what we cannot keep, 
What we have ceased to love. 


Throughout the ages these ‘ helpers and friends of mankind ’ 
have counteracted the teachings of Mammon by their lives : lives 
which have been more persuasive than any homilies : lives which 
have been the light of the world. They have been the witnesses 
for self-sacrifice against agreeable feeling, for conscience against 
concupiscence, for the spirit against the flesh, for the claims of 
the unseen and eternal against the fashion of this world which 
passeth away. The poor priest in the book before us is of this 
blessed company, and how many are there even now, in our 
midst, inspired by the same spirit, labouring in the same 
cause, and known, it may be, only to Him ‘whose they are and 
whom they serve.” ‘These are they who are ordained, in God’s 
providence, to be the salt of the earth ; to continue, in their turn, 
the succession of His witnesses, though death sweeps away each 
successive generation of them to their rest and their reward. 
These communicate their light to a number of lesser luminaries, 


wardy, p. 92. It may be worth while to point out that the doctrine of 
Muhammad concerning riches is practically the same as the doctrine of Aquinas : 
‘Whoever desireth the world and ite riches, in a lawful manner, in order to 
withhold himself from begging, and for a livelihood for his family, and for 
being kind to his neighbour, will come to God with his face bright as the full 
moon, on the fourteenth night.’ 

* Yoluntary chastity and voluntary obedience, 
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by whom, in its turn, it is distributed through the world... . 
And thus, the selfsame fire, once kindled on Moriah, though 
seeming at intervals to fail, has at length reached us in safety, 
and will in like manner, as we trust, be carried forward, even to 
the end.’ ’” 

W. 8. Litty. 


* J. H. Newman’s Oxford University Sermons, pp. 95-7. 
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A NEW CLUE TO THE MYSTERY 
OF TILSIT 


THE source from which Canning derived the information which 
enabled him to render nugatory the secret articles of the Treaty 
of Tilsit has yet to be discovered. It will be remembered that 
after the defeat of the Russians at Friedland a truce was pro- 
claimed, and that the two Emperors met, on the 25th of June 1807, 
and conferred upon a raft moored in the Niemen. The result of 
their interview was that the armistice was converted into a definite 
treaty of peace and into a treaty of alliance directed against this 
country. No sooner, however, was it known in England that 
peace had been, or was about to be, concluded than the Govern- 
ment determined upon instant action. A large naval and military 
expedition was at once despatched to Copenhagen to support the 
demands which the British envoy was instructed to make to the 
Danish Court. By the terms of the ultimatum which he presented, 
the Danes were given the alternative of war or of handing over 
their fleet as ‘ a sacred pledge ’ to be held until the establishment 
of a general peace. These conditions were declined and Copen- 
hagen was, in consequence, subjected to so severe a bombardment 
that the Danes were forced to capitulate and to surrender their 
fleet, which was retained by England until the termination of the 
European war in 1814. 

Now that the provisions of the secret articles of the Treaty 
of Tilsit are known, it is clear that the prompt steps taken by the 
Government averted a great peril and that the circumstances of the 
case justified a measure which could not otherwise but be regarded 
as @ gross violation of international rights. The vindication of 
Canning’s action is, however, outside the scope of this article, 
which is concerned only with the question as to how he obtained 
his early intelligence of Bonaparte’s designs. Whether in the 
House of Commons or out of it, he himself always refused to throw 
the faintest light upon the subject, and those of his colleagues in 
the Government who were, presumably, initiated into the secret 
appear to have maintained an equally discreet silence about it. 
But their reticence only served to whet the public curiosity. 
Innumerable legends grew up of British spies concealed upon the 
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raft or present in disguise at the meeting of the two Emperors. 
Sir Robert Wilson, dressed as a Cossack and figuring as a member 
of the Imperial escort, was generally the hero of this type of story. 

Until comparatively recent years all those who sought to un- 
ravel the mystery had necessarily to depend upon rumour, gossip, 
and oral tradition. But, when the archives of the Foreign Office 
were opened and the despatches of Canning and of his agents were 
made accessible to students, the investigation of the affair entered 
upon a new phase. Seeing that Canning had always guarded 
his secret so jealously, it was not to be expected that the name of 
his informant would be found in his diplomatic correspondence. 
But there were grounds for hoping that when these docu- 
ments came to be examined by historical experts some clue to the 
mystery would be discovered. This expectation, however, has 
not been fulfilled. The researches of Dr. Holland Rose, of Mr. 
Temperley, and of other historians have thrown much light upon 
the general situation and upon the degree of knowledge which 
Canning possessed of Bonaparte’s plans, at the time when he 
suddenly resolved that the Danes must be deprived of their fleet. 
But no one has as yet succeeded in establishing the identity of the 
person who brought to the Foreign Office the information upon 
which the British Government decided to act. 

In his Life of Canning, in the note entitled ‘ Who was it?’ Mr. 
Temperley sums up his conclusions in the following words : ‘There 
was a man on the raft who communicated some intelligence to the 
British Government, but his information was supplemented by the 
more valuable disclosures of a high official, probably Talleyrand." 
Mr. Temperley appears to found his charge of treachery against 
Talleyrand upon an episode related by Stapleton, Canning’s bio- 
grapher, who many years after Tilsit was his private secretary. 
Stapleton, it would seem, on some occasion drew Canning’s atten- - 
tion to a passage in the spurious work styled Memoirs of Fouché, 
in which it is stated that Talleyrand betrayed the secret treaty 
of Tilsit to the British Government. Canning, according to 
Stapleton, ‘ smilingly accepted it as a justification of his policy.’ 
In Mr. Temperley’s opinion ‘ this is conclusive,’ and explains how 
Canning ‘could be duped into believing the memoirs to be 
authentic.’ But, with all respect to Mr. Temperley, a story of this 
kind cannot be regarded as serious evidence, and, if no better 
case can be made out against Talleyrand, the charge against him 
should be dismissed. In the Edinburgh Review of April 1906, 
in an article dealing with Mr. Temperley’s work, the question 
of Talleyrand’s guilt is examined. Talleyrand, the reviewer 
holds, should be acquitted because he was at Kénigsberg on the 
25th of June, the day on which the two Emperors met upon the 
raft inthe Niemen. It must be pointed out, however, that Kénigs- 
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berg was only some fifty miles away and that, a few days later, 
Talleyrand arrived at Tilsit in person. In these circumstances, 
assuming that he possessed the necessary knowledge and that he 
was desirous of playing traitor, it was well within his power to 
have sent off a message which could reach London by the 21st of 
July. But, as neither Mr. Temperley nor, seemingly, any other 
person has been able to adduce anything deserving of the name of 
evidence to connect him with the business, it appears unnecessary 
further to pursue the subject. 

Dr. Holland Rose’s works on the Napoleonic period are so well 
known that no enumeration of them seems necéssary. On the sub- 
ject of Tilsit, while he is concerned chiefly with broad questions of 
policy, he has not disdained to seek to dispel the mystery surround- 
ing the identity of Canning’s informant. In the Napoleonic 
Studies a whole chapter is devoted to the elucidation of this parti- 
cular point. Before propounding his own views, he examines the 
different theories on the subject which have been formulated from 
time to time. The story that a spy was concealed upon the raft and 
overheard the conversation of the two Emperors he rejects alto- 
gether. The despatches, he considers, afford internal evidence 
that Malmesbury * was completely mistaken in saying that the first 
news of the enemy’s intentions reached ministers from Lisbon. 
Nor does he think that any grounds exist for supposing that 
Talleyrand betrayed his master’s plans. In his opinion Canning’s 
informant was a British officer, a certain Colin MacKenzie, who 
was attached to Lord Hutchinson’s military mission at the Russian 
headquarters. 

It appears to be a cherished tradition of the MacKenzies that 
their ancestor, disguised as a Cossack, was present at the con- 
ference of the two Emperors. The matter was, a few years ago, 
the subject of a controversy in the pages of Notes and Queries 
between the Rev. E. MacKenzie and Sir Harry Poland. As may 
be supposed, Dr. Rose would never consent to entertain the 
theory of MacKenzie’s presence upon the raft; nevertheless, at 
the time when he published his Life of Napoleon and for some 
years afterwards, he appears to have been confident that it was 
from him that Canning derived his information. The document 
exists in which MacKenzie informed the British Ambassador, 
Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, that he had been introduced to 
Bennigsen, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, and had received 
from him ‘a general invitation to dinner.’ On the strength of 
this statement, Dr. Rose seems to have made up his mind that 
Bennigsen, who was displeased at the turn affairs were taking, 
let drop certain hints which led MacKenzie to suspect the truth. 
According to Dr. Rose, he hurried off with the news he had 
1 Malmesbury, Diary and Correspondence, iv. 399. 
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gleaned at the Russian headquarters, and, embarking at Memel 
on the 26th of June, reached London on the 16th of July. 

But Dr. Rose was mistaken in his dates. It was pointed 
out in the Athenaeum that the endorsement on Leveson-Gower’s 
despatch proved that MacKenzie only arrived in England on the 
28rd of July, while, later on, a reviewer? in the Quarterly quoted 
the Stafford House Letters to show that on the 3rd of July he 
was still at Memel. Now Canning’s instructions to Jackson, 
announcing his intention of applying coercion to the Danes, were 
written on the 22nd of July. It is manifest, therefore, that he 
must have received the information, upon which he resolved to 
act, either on that day or, as he says himself, on the day before. 
Dr. Rose appears to have admitted the validity of these objec- 
tions and, in consequence, to have fallen back upon the theory 
that Leveson-Gower himself discovered the true state of affairs 
and sent off the news to his chief in London. His critics, how- 
ever, seem to have contended successfully that this new suggestion 
could not be regarded as the true solution of the riddle. It was 
demonstrated clearly that, after the truth was known to Canning, 
Leveson-Gower was still vainly endeavouring to discover the politi- 
cal significance which should be attached to the conferences of 
Bonaparte and Alexander.’ 

Such is the history of the case up to date, and it may be 
summed up shortly in the statement that the investigations of 
recent years have dispelled many legends and demolished many 
theories, but that they have not lifted the veil of mystery which 
still surrounds the source from which Canning obtained his 
information. 

The new clue which it is proposed to consider in this article 
is to be found in the recently published Private Correspondence 
of Lord Granville Leveson-Gower. In a letter to his intimate 
friend Leveson-Gower, Canning on Tuesday, the 18th of August 
1812, wrote as follows : 

My meetings with Vansittart have been on the subject of poor 
d’Antraigues’ papers, which we have been desired to look over. We shall 
finish, I hope, on Friday morning. We have found nothing suspicious 
and nothing very important with which I was not, and for the most part 
Vansitt: too, previously acquainted. I have had the opportunity, how- 
ever, of destroying some papers of my time, which if they had fallen into 
ill hands might have compromised individuals very seriously. 


The ‘poor d’Antraigues,’ to the perusal of whose papers 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a former Minister for 


? This unsigned article was attributed to Mr. Bodley, as it was said at the 
time that no one but the author of France could have written it. 

* Quarterly Review, April 1908; The Athenaeum, September 27, 1902, June 5, 
1907, 
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Foreign Affairs were thus devoting their careful attention, was a 
French émigré who with his wife, the Saint-Huberty, a once 
famous opera singer, had, three weeks before, been murdered at 
Barnes. It should at once be stated that no political significance 
attaches to the tragic circumstances of their death. The murderer, 
Lorenzo, their Italian servant, committed suicide immediately 
after the perpetration of his crime, and, as at the inquest no 
motive for his act could be discovered, it may be assumed that 
he was a homicidal maniac. D’Antraigues’ probable connexion 
with the mystery of Tilsit may be inferred, not from the manner 
of his death, but from the history of his life. 
Emmanuel-Henri-Louis-Alexandre de Launay, Comte d’An- 
traigues, notwithstanding his title and his aristocratic name, was 
a spy who had been in the service of several Governments. In 
the last years of the old régime he appears to have had a recog- 
nised place in the literary and scientific society of Paris, while in 
other circles he was known as a man of pleasure, the favoured 
lover of a celebrated singer. A sufficient fortune and the death 
of his father, when he was still very young, seem to have 
left him free to follow his own inclinations. The dulness 
of garrison life at such places as Verdun and Toulouse was 
probably the reason of his retirement from the army, after a 
very brief experience of the military profession. Stories were 
current, however, that his reluctance to afford a brother officer, 
whom he had offended, the customary ‘ satisfaction’ was the true 
cause.of his resignation. Be that as it may, after leaving the 
army, he spent several years in travelling. It was in the course 
of these wanderings that he was for three months the guest of 
Voltaire at Ferney and that he visited Rousseau, for whom he 
always professed a profound admiration. Returning to France 
about the year 1780, he seems to have lived in Paris and at his 
chateau in the Vivarais until the outbreak of the Revolution. 
But even at this time, although he was justly regarded as a 
brilliant talker and as a man of parts, he was neither liked nor 
trusted. The taint of the adventurer clung to him always. 
When the States-General were convened, d’Antraigues threw 
himself with ardour into the controversies of the time. It was an 
age of pamphlets, and his pen made some notable contributions 
to the number of political treatises with which France was inun- 
dated. All through his life he had a passion for writing, and, 
in addition to his printed works, innumerable manuscripts of 
which he was the author are to be found in the archives of almost 
every European capital. But as the Revolution developed, his 
anxiety to see sweeping reforms effected diminished rapidly. 
Possibly his change of sentiments should be ascribed to the 
circumstance that his income was derived from land, and that 
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the peasants considered that the establishment of popular institu- 
tions absolved them from the necessity of paying their quit rent. 
In any case, whatever the reason may be, he was content in 
the Constituent Assembly to play an obscure part and to be iden- 
tified with the party which called simply for the maintenance 
of the old order tempered by the correction of certain abuses. 
His former friends were indignant, and, for good reason, doubtless, 
he left France early in 1790 and betook himself to Switzerland. 
From Lausanne he entered into relations with the exiled Bourbon 
princes and soon became an active agent of the counter-revolu- 
tionary propaganda. There is little, however, to record about 
his proceedings in Switzerland, except that it was during his stay 
in that country that he decided to marry the Saint-Huberty, who 
had left Paris to share his exile. It was presumably her small 
fortune which enabled him to live in tolerable comfort at this 
period. She is said to have saved money in the course of her 
operatic career, which was, moreover, varied by several adven- 
tures, some of which were, without doubt, more profitable than 
her connexion with d’Antraigues. According to his own account, 
it was out of consideration for his mother that he kept his marriage 
secret. Whether or not that were his real motive, he only 
revealed the true state of affairs some years later, when he was 
a prisoner at Trieste and the fear of death was upon him. From 
Switzerland he moved on to Italy and, in 1793, took up his resi- 
dence at Venice. By that time the general war had broken out 
and he had found his vocation. 

At Venice d’Antraigues, who had formed a useful friendship 
with Las Casas, the diplomatist, was attached to the Spanish lega- 
tion. His activities, however, were not confined to the services 
which he rendered, or professed to render, to His Most Catholic 
Majesty. While nominally a member of the Spanish mission he 
was in reality one of the most zealous and, at this time, the 
most trusted of the agents of Louis the Eighteenth. Nor was it 
only with the exiled Court of Verona that he corresponded. In 
defence of the old order, and of the cause of Royalty generally, his 
pen was never idle. Without doubt, some measure of success- 
attended these efforts to insinuate himself into the confidence of 
reigning sovereigns. Maria Carolina was impressed by him and, 
for a time at least, allowed herself to be influenced by his advice. 
Thus, on the one hand, through the correspondence which in his 
character of a Royalist agent he maintained with the interior of 
France, and, on the other, by means of the trust reposed in him 
by the Queen of Naples and possibly other sovereigns and their 
ministers, he contrived to collect a considerable amount of infor- 
mation. Knowledge acquired in this way could be turned to 
profitable use. As a dealer in diplomatic intelligence he was 
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probably without rival in an age when that kind of business 
flourished exceedingly. 

His most numerous and, without doubt, his most profitable 
transactions were with Francis Drake, the British Minister to the 
Republic of Genoa and the Court of Milan. Drake is remem- 
bered chiefly because of the artful manner in which at Munich, in 
1804, he was entrapped by Bonaparte into some compromising pro- 
ceedings which put an end to his diplomatic career. He has, how- 
ever, some title to fame as the agent who transmitted to Lord 
Grenville the extremely interesting bulletins on the state of affairs 
in France during the Reign of Terror. That it was d’Antraigues 
who put him into communication with his anonymous correspon- 
dent in Paris is highly probable. In any case it was certainly 
owing to his relations with him that, under the Directory, he was 
enabled to send to London the reports of Gamon, a member of the 
Council of the Five Hundred. Again, during Bonaparte’s Italian 
campaign, it was d’Antraigues who established a correspondence 
between the British Minister and certain disaffected officers in the 
French army. Lastly, it was d’ Antraigues who supplied him with 
intelligence about the policy of the Court of Naples, a subject 
which was always of interest to the British Government.‘ 

The peace with the French Republic, which Spain concluded 
in 1795, made little difference to d’ Antraigues, beyond compelling 
him to screen his further operations under the flag of Russia. It 
was while he was in the service of that Power that one of the 
strangest and most mysterious of his adventures befell him. The 
episode took place in the spring of 1797, when Bonaparte, having 
signed the preliminaries of a victorious peace with Austria, was 
proceeding to the destruction of the Republic of Venice. At the 
approach of the French army d’Antraigues quitted the city with 
the Russian Minister and the members of his mission. But at 
Trieste, which was still occupied by the enemy’s troops, the whole 
party was detained. Bernadotte, who was in command, made, 
however, no difficulties about allowing the Russians to continue 
their journey, but d’Antraigues, he declared, was simply an 
émigré, and he accordingly despatched him to headquarters at 
Milan under close arrest. What passed between Bonaparte and 
his prisoner will probably never be known. Historians from time 
to time have investigated the question and have put forward 
various conjectures. This much, however, is certain that, after 
an interview with Bonaparte, the rigour of d’ Antraigues’ confine- 
ment was greatly reduced, and that some two months later he 
escaped, or was allowed to escape, to Austrian territory. But 
meanwhile the coup d’état of the 18 fructidor had been carried 


‘ Drake’s reports are to be found in vol. ii. Fortescue Papers and in 
F. O. Genoa 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
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out successfully, and Barras and his colleagues were enabled to 
justify their treatment of their opponents by the production of 
evidence to prove the treasonable relations of Pichegru with the 
Royalists and the British Minister at Berne. The incriminating 
document had, it was alleged, been discovered at Milan by General 
Bonaparte among d’Antraigues’ papers. 

D’Antraigues had not been concerned in Pichegru’s treason, 
but he had learnt all the particulars of it from Montgaillard, a man 
of infamous reputation, who had been engaged in the business. 
The account of the affair transmitted by Bonaparte to the Directory 
is now at the Archives Nationales in Paris and is, unquestionably, 
in d’Antraigues’ writing. It would seem, therefore, that before 
leaving Venice he must have committed Montgaillard’s story to 
paper and, for some ulterior reason, have placed it in the despatch- 
box which he took away with him. It is very possible, however, 
that, in order to save his life, he may have written out a relation 
of the affair at Bonaparte’s dictation, while a prisoner at Milan. 
But, whatever the true facts.of the case may be, his proceedings in 
this affair ruined his reputation with Louis the Eighteenth and 
his principal advisers. That he had been guilty of criminal negli- 
gence in allowing so compromising a document to fall into Bona- 
parte’s hands, was the most charitable construction placed upon his 
conduct, and it was decided that never again could he be employed 
as a Royalist agent. D’Antraigues, however, quickly discovered 
that the low opinion formed of him by his exiled sovereign and his 
Royalist fellow-countrymen would not seriously interfere with the 
kind of business he had carried on so successfully in Italy. The 
Imperial Chancellor, when he presented himself to him at Vienna, 
readily agreed to provide him with congenial occupation. A nice 
sense of honour can hardly be expected of persons employed in 
the secret channels of diplomacy, and Thugut, who had himself, 
in past years, been engaged in some very dubious transactions, 
was the last man to be over-particular in the choice of his agents. 
Nevertheless, d’ Antraigues’ connexion with the Austrian Foreign 
Office only lasted for a period of about twelve months. Thugut, 
when he dismissed him, had discovered that there were drawbacks 
to the employment of an agent who was in Russian pay at a time 
when the relations of the Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg 
were strained almost to breaking point. 

D’Antraigues’ proceedings during the next seven years need 
only be alluded to briefly. Broadly speaking, he appears to have 
carried on, on a larger scale and with increased proficiency, the 
kind of business which he had developed in Italy. For some time 
after Thugut had dispensed with his servics, he appears to have 
remained at Vienna as a secret Russian agent. In 1802, however, 
he was transferred to Dresden, where he was officially attached 
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to the legation and where he was allowed to correspond 
directly with Adam Czartoriski, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who was then at the height of his favour 
with the Tsar Alexander. That d’Antraigues often transmitted 
to St. Petersburg valuable information about the condition of 
affairs and the trend of public opinion in France is not to be 
doubted. His.news was derived from correspondents in posi- 
tions very different from those with whom the ordinary spy 
generally enters into relations. The identity of these persons 
has never been established, but their reports, many of which still 
exist, suggest that one of them at least was a man of importance 
in the financial world of Paris, while another was a woman on 
terms of friendship with Josephine, Bonaparte’s wife. Much 
diplomatic correspondence in these days passed through Dresden, 
and d’Antraigues, in addition to his other work, was especially 
charged with the subornation of Government messengers and with 
the opening of their despatches, a task which he appears con- 
stantly to have performed to the satisfaction of his empioyers. 
But, in 1806, the entry of Prussia into the war and a strategic 
movement of French troops in dangerous propinquity to Dresden 
put an end to his activities on the Continent. Being under no 
illusions as to the fate which was in store for him, should he fall 
a second time into Bonaparte’s hands, he hurriedly left Dresden 
and fled to England. 

In London, where he arrived in September 1806, d’ Antraigues 
was employed at the Russian Embassy in the same rank and was 
allowed the same rate of pay as at Dresden. But, unless com- 
pelled to by circumstances beyond his control, it was never his 
practice to serve one Government only. Accordingly, he lost no 
time in proffering his services to the British Foreign Office, and 
it is evident not only that his request was not unheeded, but that 
he must have given satisfaction, seeing that in June 1807, before 
leaving office, Lord Howick granted him a pension of 600I. a 
year. A few weeks later, Canning, Howick’s successor, received 
information about the nature of the agreement arrived at upon the 
raft in the Niemen which enabled him completely to forestall the 
plans of the two Emperors. D’Antraigues not long afterwards 
was dismissed from the Russian service, and, although no charge 
of betraying the Tsar’s secret seems to have been brought against 
him, it is significant that the arrears of his pay were withheld 
from him. But he obtained compensation from Mr. Canning, 
who increased his already handsome pension by 4001. a year. 
This sum of 10001. he continued to draw yearly until, in circum- 
stances which have been described, he was murdered, on the 
22nd of July 1812, at his villa at. Barnes.* 


* This account of d’Antraigues has been taken mainly from M. L. Pingaud’s 
biography, Le Comte d’ Antraigues. 
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Among d’Antraigues’ contemporaries the belief appears to 
have been fairly general that it was he who informed Canning 
about the Treaty of Tilsit. In a paragraph relating to his murder, 
the Morning Chronicle of the 3rd of August 1812 expresses an 
opinion to that effect, and adds that for this service he received 
a pension of 30001. per annum.- Both Alison and Hewson-Clarke 
refer to him in their histories as the man from whom Canning 
derived his intelligence. But in recent years in this country that 
theory has gone completely out of fashion, and, while French 
historians * have generally adhered to it, modern writers in 
England have not even taken the trouble to discuss it. Alone a 
contributor to Notes and Queries, at the time of the controversy 
between the Rev. E. MacKenzie and Sir Harry Poland, points 
out that Alison believed that it was d’Antraigues who brought the 
news to Downing Street. But he mentions it only for the purpose 
of showing that Alison was grievously mistaken. D’Antraigues, 
he says, ‘was in England at the time of the treaty, having left 
Russia in disgrace.’" Now that is a very loose statement. 
D’Antraigues was in England when the Treaty of Tilsit was 
signed, but he came to this country from Dresden, not from Russia, 
and, what is far more important, his dismissal from the Russian 
service took place after, not before, that compact was concluded. 
Nor can it be admitted that, because he was in this country, he 
was therefore unable to obtain news about the purport of the 
conferences of the two Emperors in East Prussia. His whole life 
was spent in gathering intelligence of that kind, and there is no 
conceivable reason why one of his habitual correspondents should 
not have sent him a message which he at once passed on to 
Canning. The interview upon the raft in the Niemen took place 
on the 25th of June, the treaty was signed at Tilsit on the 7th of 
July, and Canning’s instructions to his agents show that the 
British Government only decided to seize the Danish fleet on the 
21st of July or, at the latest, on the following day. There was, 
therefore, ample time for d’Antraigues to have acted in conse- 
quence of a communication which he had received from some 
person on the-spot. 

It is difficult to understand why modern searchers for the 
truth should have overlooked the possibility that d’Antraigues 
might have been Mr, Canning’s informant. Let the facts speak 
for themselves. In September 1806 d’Antraigues, a man who 
for the past fourteen years had been engaged in espionage, arrives 
in this country and is attached in some capacity or another to the 
Russian Embassy in London. Very soon afterwards, however, 

* M. L. Pingaud does not adopt this view. But he gives no reason for his 


dissent except that d’Antraigues was in England at the time. 
* Notes and Queries, 10th Series, vol. ix. p. 135. 
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he enters the English secret service, in which it may be assumed 
that his performances were highly satisfactory, because, in June 
1807, Lord Howick, before quitting the Foreign Office, accords 
him a pension of 600]. per annum. Six weeks later the general 
nature of the plans formulated by the two Emperors in East 
Prussia is revealed to Mr. Canning, who takes immediate measures 
to render them abortive. The seizure of the Danish fleet is 
followed by a rupture of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Russia, and, about the same time, d’Antraigues is 
dismissed from the Russian service. Canning, thereupon, grants 
him an additional pension of 4001. per annum, which he continues 
to enjoy until his death in 1812. Moreover, there are grounds for 
thinking that he received other rewards from the British Govern- 
ment. In a paragraph headed ‘ Murder of the Count and Countess 
d’Antraigues,’ The Times, in its issue of the 23rd of July 1812, 
favoured its readers with some particulars of their mode of life. 
In addition to the villa at Barnes, they had a house in Queen 
Anne Street and ‘kept a carriage, a coachman, a footman and 
a servant out of livery.” In short, their general style of living 
is quaintly described as ‘rather bordering on high life than the 
contrary.’ Seeing that, as far as can be judged, d’Antraigues was 
a careful man and that he left no debts behind him, it is a question 
whether the establishment described in The Times could, a hun- 
dred years ago, have been maintained upon a pension of 1000I. 
per annum. 

If the true reason of d’ Antraigues’ generous treatment by the 
British Government could be ascertained, there is little doubt 
that the mystery of Tilsit would be solved. On that account 
everything relating to the money he received is of great import- 
ance, and it happens that in 1811 some correspondence took 
place on the subject.* In that year Lord Wellesley, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, gave instructions that his pension, or, at any 
rate, that the additional portion of it awarded him by Canning, 
should be discontinued. As may be supposed, this decision evoked 
indignant protestations from d’Antraigues, who, finding that 
he could not obtain satisfaction, appealed to Canning. Canning’s 
reply, dated Hinckley, the 25th of October 1811, is couched in 
sympathetic language. He assures d’Antraigues that Wellesley 
must have overlooked the memorandum regarding him, which 
he was careful to draw up before leaving office. He then proceeds 
to repeat the terms of that document, so far as he can remember 
them, giving d’Antraigues permission to make what use he 
pleases of his letter. 

Your pension [he writes] was augmented by me partly in consideration 
of services actually rendered and partly in indemnification of losses 
actually sustained by you. 


* F.0. France 27/88. 
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Canning’s explanation, which d’Antraigues at once forwarded 
to Wellesley, achieved the desired result. Canning’s letter, how- 
ever, is of great interest, because it gives his ostensible reasons 
for conferring a pension upon d’Antraigues. That he had ren- 
dered ‘actual services’ may be accepted as true without demur. 
But why, because he had ‘ actually sustained’ losses, which 
means presumably that he had been dismissed from the Russian 
service, should the British Government, which had already 
rewarded him handsomely, indemnify him? To that question 
there can be but one reply. He must have lost his Russian 
employment because of some signal service which he had ren- 
dered to this country, and, if dates and circumstances be taken 
into consideration, is not the conclusion inevitable that the service 
in question was the revelation of the secret compact entered into 
by the two Emperors at Tilsit? 

The letter in the Private Correspondence of Lord Granville 
Leveson-Gower is an additional and a most important link in 
the chain of circumstantial evidence connecting d’Antraigues 
with the revelation to Canning of the purport of the Treaty of 
Tilsit. Leveson-Gower was on terms of intimacy with Canning, 
but it is more pertinent to this inquiry to remember that he had 
been ambassador to the Court of the Tsar at the time of the 
treaty. Now, in the extract of the letter quoted on a former 
page, it will be observed that Canning wastes no time in explain- 
ing who ‘poor d’Antraigues’ was, or why it was necessary that 
a close scrutiny of his papers should be made. The whole tenour 
of the letter suggests that that would have been superfluous, and 
that Leveson-Gower fully understood the reason of the precau- 
tions which had been taken. At this, period of his life, his 
embassy to St. Petersburg, at the time of Tilsit, was the only 
important mission upon which he had been engaged. On account 
of his official position, he was, doubtless, informed of the manner 
in which Canning had discovered the objects of the Imperial confer- 
ences in East Prussia. That would explain why, after d’ Antraigues’ 
death, Canning should write to assure the ex-ambassador that 
measures had been taken to prevent the secret from leaking 
out. The possibility may be excluded that Canning was referring 
to some business, other than that of Tilsit, in which d’ Antraigues 
had been concerned. That affair, there can be no reasonable 
doubt, was the only State secret of vital importance with which 
Leveson-Gower was acquainted and about which Canning would 
be likely to write to him. But the most important passage in 
Canning’s letter is that in which he tells Leveson-Gower that 
he had destroyed certain papers of d’Antraigues ‘ which, if they 
had fallen into ill hands, might have compromised individuals 
very seriously.’ It suggests an answer to the most cogent objection 
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which can be raised to the theory that d’Antraigues was his 
informant in the matter of the Tilsit Treaty. It may reasonably 
be urged that, although circumstances point to him almost irre- 
sistibly, no British Government would have acted, in so momen- 
tous an affair as the seizure of the Danish fleet, upon the informa- 
tion of such a man. This contention, however, falls to the 
ground if it can be shown that a strong probability exists that 
d’Antraigues was able to present himself at Downing Street as 
the envoy of some Russian, or possibly of a group of Russians, 
of rank and high official position. And Canning’s words unques- 
tionably suggest that something of that kind must have taken 
place. 

The amount of time devoted by Canning and Vansittart to 
the examination of d’Antraigues’ papers is a certain indication 
that they expected to find in them references to some secret 
transaction of quite unusual importance. Canning, writing on 
a Tuesday, talks of previous meetings with Vansittart and ex- 
presses a hope that the following Friday will see the termination 
of their labours. Seemingly, therefore, they were occupied at 
their task for perhaps a week, and perhaps even for a longer 
period. But a hundred years ago Ministers had private secre- 
taries, as they have to-day, to whom the tiresome business of 
searching through a mass of even highly confidential documents 
would ordinarily be delegated. It is evident, however, that it 
was feared that d’Antraigues’ papers might contain revelations 
of such a nature that nobody but Ministers themselves must be 
allowed to see them. Is it conceivable for a moment that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and an ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
would have taken all this trouble, had it been merely expected 
that d’Antraigues’ documents might compromise some fellow-spy 
or lead to the detection of some secret agent? If nothing more 
than that was feared, clearly they would have charged some 
subordinate official with the labour of perusing them. 

The new policy which was inaugurated upon the raft in the 
Niemen was very unpopular with the most influential members 
of the Russian aristocracy. Savary, who, the moment the Treaty 
of Tilsit was signed, was sent to represent his master at the Tsar’s 
Court, has left a plaintive record in his memoirs of the difficulties 
he had to contend with and of the slights which he had to bear. 
While Alexander treated him with an affectionate cordiality and 
missed no opportunity of displaying in public the esteem with 
which he regarded him, the doors of the fashionable world were 
resolutely closed against him. So unfriendly was the attitude 
of certain great families, headed by the Empress-Mother, to 
the Napoleonic alliance, that it has from time to time been sug- 
gested that it was from that quarter that the British Government 
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received its warning. Canning’s reference to his discovery of 
papers which might have ‘seriously compromised individuals ’ 
corroborates the suspicion that some Russian grandee was con- 
cerned in the business. It is, however, quite impossi®le to fix 
upon any particular person and point to him as the man who 
enabled Canning to thwart the scheme which was to place the naval 
power of Denmark at Bonaparte’s disposal. But certain names 
will occur to anyone who is acquainted with the history of the 
time. Nicholas Novosilzoff, who in 1805 had signed the treaty 
with England, ventured, according to Savary, after the confer- 
ences at Tilsit, to remind Alexander of the fate which had over- 
taken his father, the Tsar Paul. Baron Alopaeus, one of the many 
Germans in the Russian service, was actually in charge of the 
Russian Embassy in London at the time of Tilsit, and it is well 
known that he was a firm believer in the necessity of maintaining 
the British alliance. Simon Woronzoff had been for many years 
Ambassador to the Court of Saint James’s and his devotion to this 
country was almost fanatical. Within six months of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Tilsit, his daughter was married to the 
Lord Pembroke of that day, notwithstanding that by that time 
England and Russia were in a state of war. Lastly, the German 
General, Bennigsen, the assassin of the Tsar Paul and the defeated 
commander of the Russian armies at Friedland, resented the 
conclusion of peace with France and was thoroughly discontented. 
With regard to him, however, it should be noted that as a soldier 
he may never have heard of d’ Antraigues, and he is therefore less 
likely than the three diplomatists, whose names have been 
mentioned, to have selected him as the channel of any secret com- 
munication he might desire to make to the British Government. 
By why, it will be asked, should they or any other persons 
whether they were soldiers or whether they were diplomatists, 
resort to d’Antraigues? Assuming that, from patriotic or less 
respectable motives, they desired to make the Imperial plans 
impossible of execution, why should they make d’ Antraigues the 
channel of their communications with the British Government? 
To this question it can only be replied that there were reasons 
which made the participation of a man of that kind almost a matter 
of necessity. Even if they had at hand some member of their staff 
or some person in their employ who might be willing to engage 
in the business, it was clearly very inexpedient to make use of 
him. The movements of their emissary might be traced, and the 
closer he were connected with them the more perilous would be 
their position. The action which England might be expected to 
take would, doubtless, lead Alexander to suspect that he had been 
betrayed, and it was necessary to be prepared against the highly 
probable contingency that investigations would be made to dis- 
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cover the guilty parties. Seeing that the Imperial secrets would 
be known to very few, the search might be confined to a very 
limited area and, if conducted vigorously, would achieve its 
purpose.@ In that case, to denounce d’Antraigues might prove 
the most effective way of stopping further inquiries. He had 
long been in the Russian service and his dexterity in acquiring 
information was notorious. It might not, therefore, be very 
difficult to persuade Alexander that by some means or another he 
had contrived to learn the nature of his agreement with Bonaparte 
and had sold the secret to England. It is even conceivable that 
these men may have come to a sort of understanding with 
d’Antraigues on the subject. They may have intimated to him 
that, by entrusting the business to him, they had enabled him 
to secure whatever rewards the British Government might be dis- 
posed to grant to an agent who had rendered it a signal service. 
In return, however, he must, should their safety demand it, be 
prepared to hear that they had denounced him to the Tsar as the 
person who had betrayed him. 

But all this is mere conjecture, and, for that reason, it cannot 
be claimed that the complete solution of the problem of Tilsit is 
to be found in this article. It is, however, contended that one 
corner of the veil of mystery surrounding the affair has been lifted. 
It is certain that d’Antraigues was concerned in the business and 
there can be little doubt that it was from him that Canning received 
his first intimation of the Imperial designs. General circum- 
stances, and certain inferences which may fairly be drawn, point, 
however, to the probability that throughout the affair he was 
the agent of some Russians of high position who, disliking the 
new policy of the Tsar, wished to warn England of the danger 
with which she was threatened. But there is no direct evidence 
that that was the case. The real facts were known to very few 
and they have never been divulged. Nor has any chance indis- 
cretion assisted the task of investigation. Moreover, nothing, it 
may safely be asserted, has contributed more effectually to the 
preservation of the secret than the care with which Canning and 
Vansittart examined and, when necessary, destroyed ‘poor 
d’Antraigues’’ papers. 

JoHN HALL. 

















1916 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN ON THE EDUCATION 
OF WORKING-CLASS GIRLS 


For some time past, I have made a point of asking every elemen- 
tary schoolgirl I come across, what calling she would choose, by 
which to earn her daily bread, were she free to choose for herself. 
Already before the War began, I had put this question to more than 
a thousand girls. A good third of those to whom I put it answered 
promptly that they wished to be clerks, telephonists or typists ; 
a good third more, dressmakers; and nearly a sixth, shopgirls. 
Of the remaining sixth, a fair number wished to be teachers, 
nurses, ladies’ companions, and a few to be lady gardeners, lec- 
turers or musicians. Not more than fifty were willing to be ser- 
vants ; and of those who were, most had set their hearts on being 
either ladies’ maids or nursemaids. Among the thousand and 
more there were only nine who wished to be cooks. These girls 
were all the daughters of working men, it must be remembered, 
of unskilled labourers many of them. Surely their choice of a 
calling in life is proof that there is something wrong somewhere, 
in our system of elementary education. 


One day, a few months before the War began, some forty girls 
came trooping into the entrance hail of a certain elementary school. 
They were a motley little company, it must be confessed, all 
tattered and torn for the most part, with gathers out instead of 
in, with pins where there should have been hooks and eyes, and 
with holes and rents everywhere. To make matters worse, they 
were covered with mud, while as for their hair, it was just 
* anyhow.’ 

The head master, who, at that very moment as it chanced, 
brought a visitor into the hall, scanned them critically, with a 
troubled look in his eyes. He was not proud of his flock, it was 
easy to see : judging by the glance he gave them, indeed, had the 
fate of Abiram overtaken them all there and then, he would not 
have shed a tear. 

‘ What on earth have these children been doing?’ he inquired 
testily, of the teacher who was with them. 
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‘They have been sketching from nature,’ was her answer, 
* sketching catkins.’ 

‘ Sketching catkins,’ he exclaimed angrily. ‘ They would have 
been better employed mending their clothes.’ 

‘Much better,’ she replied, with a grim little smile ; ‘ but then 
you see His Majesty’s Inspector insists on their sketching catkins. 
He loves catkins.’ ° 

While I was busy in my thoughts with this inspector and 
his catkins, I happened to meet one of the Powers-that-Be in 
matters educational. I therefore ventured to say to him, 
deprecatively of course, that for girls in elementary schools learn- 
ing how to mend stockings was more useful, I really did think, 
than learning how to sketch from nature. 

He looked at me reproachfully for a moment: he seemed. 
indeed, quite shocked. ‘I am very, very sorry to hear you say 
so,’ he then replied, in the voice of one singing a solemn Tekel. 
‘I myself attach the greatest importance to sketching from 
nature.’ 

As he spoke I thought of a poor widow who, as I knew, had 
had to get up at 5 o’clock on the previous Sunday morning to mend 
her children’s stockings. She was out at work alli day, and could 
not mend them at night because her eyes were failing her. She 
had a daughter who might have mended them for her; had she 
been taught how to mend at school, but she had not. She 
was nearly eleven years old, yet she was held to be too young to 
learn how to darn stockings ; although old enough, of course, to 
learn not only how to sketch but how to dramatise. 

A teacher in an elementary school recently informed her pupils, 
who ranged in age from ten to thirteen, that they were too young 
to learn how to darn stockings; they would be taught how when 
they were a little older. Yet, I have friends who assure me, and 
give me proof of the truth of what they say, that they could darn 
when they were eight. And in a London County Council School 
that I know, girls of ten can not only darn their own stockings, 
but make their own pinafores and blouses. But then this school 
is a model school, one which has in such matters a standard of 
its own that differs widely from that in force in most schools, 
especially in country districts and small towns. 

In theory, stocking-darning is taught in every school in the 
land ; and I never yet met a school manager who was not firmly 
convinced that in his or her special school it was taught—and well 
taught. Some little time ago one of them assured me, in very 
emphatic terms, that in his school it was taught admirably. He 
had evidently not a doubt in his mind but that every girl in the 
district could and did darn her own stockings. Yet, as a point of 
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fact, there was hardly a girl there who had ever even tried to darn 
them. This I knew, because only a few days before I had way- 
laid twelve schoolgirls and plied them, each in turn, with 
questions, for the express purpose of finding out whether they 
could darn or not ; and out of the twelve only one had ever darned 
a stocking. 

Yet, oddly enough, in their school stocking-darning is taught, 
or at any rate it stands as a recognised subject in the regular 
curriculum, side by side with botany, painting, and dramatisation. 
It is taught, however, only in the VI and VII standards, and there 
only for about an hour once a term, that is for three hours in the 
course of the year. And it is not always taught even then, as 
whether it is taught or not depends on whether the girls do or do 
not bring stockings to mend; and more often do they not than 
they do. Even if they do, however, all bring stockings, it by no 
means follows that they all are given the chance of learning how 
to mend them ; for there are fifty girls in the class, and even the 
cleverest of teachers cannot watch over fifty pairs of hands at the 
same time—she might just as well try to fly. A very able and 
conscientious woman, who has a darning class in which there are 
fifty-five girls, once told me that, let her do what she would, she 
could not in the course of an hour give anything in the way of 
teaching to more than ten of them, and that the other forty-five 
must ‘just wait about.’ 

As it is in this school, so is it in many other schools, while 
in others again the state of things is worse. There are 
hundreds of schools in England where stocking-darning is not 
taught at all; thousands where it is practically not taught; and 
the result is there are tens of thousands of girls who will be no 
better able to mend their stockings at the end of their nine 
years’ school course than they were at the beginning. And that 
means they never will be able to mend them; for that they will 
be taught at home is, in this our day, a chance hardly worth 
reckoning with. Not being able to mend them, they must either 
wear them unmended, with their bare heels sticking out, or throw 
them away when holes appear. Now, to go about with holes in 
one’s stockings is a most demoralising proceeding. Why it should 
be more demoralising than going about with holes in one’s sleeves, 
it would be hard to say; but it certainly is. It seems to stamp 
one forthwith as a slattern, and the average working-class girl 
has a wholesome horror of slatternliness. So also, as she knows, 
have employers. She therefore throws away her stockings, as 
soon as she can no longer conceal the fact that they are in holes. 

This throwing away of stockings spells woeful waste, of 
course ; although I hear it gravely argued sometimes that it spells 
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economy, as it means a saving in washing. They who argue thus 
forget, however, that a girl who, when she buys stockings, knows 
that she must throw them away as soon as holes appear, always 
buys those at the lowest price. Legions of servant-maids never 
give more than 63d. a pair for their stockings, which even at that 
price are dear, much dearer than stockings at half a crown. For, 
as they rarely last longer than ten days, they who wear them 
must buy thirty-six pairs in the course of a year, must spend in 
fact 20s. 3d. on stockings. And 20s. 3d. is more than a servant 
can afford to spend; is more, the chances are, than her mistress 
spends ; and it is sheer waste for her to spend it, seeing that she 
could keep herself well supplied with stockings on less than half 
that sum if only she could, and would, darn them. Even if she 
can, without any darning, keep her own feet decently covered, she 
cannot—the thing is impossible—when she has a husband and 
children, also keep theirs. Then comes the rub. Think of a 
working-class mother, who cannot darn, having to supply half a 
dozen sturdy, active boys and girls with stockings. And before 
long the mothers who can darn will be few and far between, unless 
something be done to secure that girls in elementary schools are 
taught, in practice as well as in theory, how to darn, and are 
actually made to darn stockings. That this something will be 
done, however, there is not much chance, if we may judge by a 
remark made by one of His Majesty’s school inspectors. ‘It is 
useless to teach girls how to darn, now that there is a sewing- 
machine in every house,’ this official announced loftily. He forgot 
to explain, however, how a hole in a stocking, or even in a table- 
cloth, could be tackled by a sewing-machine. 

As it is with the darning of stockings, so is it with the mending 
of clothes. To me, an Antediluvian, it seems a matter of national 
importance that every girl who goes to a County Council school 
should be taught while there how to mend her own clothes; and, 
so far as in her lies, how to make them. She should, I hold, be 
fitted by the time she leaves school to patch and turn her dresses, 
even if she cannot make them, to make as well as patch her under- 
garments, and perhaps also to renovate her coats and hats. This 
she must be able to do if later she is to turn to good account the 
money she spends on clothes, so as to present a decent appear- 
ance to her fellows. And much depends, it must not be forgotten, 
on her presenting a decent appearance. This, however, she will 
not be able to do unless, while at school, she is not only told 
how to patch and mend, but is actually made to patch and 
mend clothes under expert surveillance. None the less, 
oddly enough, except in London and certain other large 
towns, the elementary schools where girls do mend clothes are 
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few, while those where they are given any real chance of learning 
how to mend them are by no means many. 

There are schools where no mending at all is done until the 
regulation garment is made, which each girl must make every 
year unless she can get someone to make it for her; and the 
making of this garment may take up the whole year. I do not 
know a school where even in theory more than half an hour a week 
is given up to learning how to mend clothes ; and in most schools 
only a quarter of an hour is given, viz. one hour a month. This 
in schools where eight, in some cases twelve, hours are given 
up to learning how to paint and draw, and four hours more to 
crochet work. And even in this one hour the teaching is per- 
functory. More or less perfunctory, indeed, it must be ; for it is 
just as impossible to show fifty or sixty girls at a time how to mend 
clothes as it is to show them how to darn stockings. Besides, not 
infrequently the mending is done on bits of stuff in which holes 
have been cut ; and the making-up of holes cut to order is weary, 
weary work alike for teachers and taught, and as useless as it is 
weary. Little wonder, therefore, if the taught shirk it whenever 
they can. Little wonder, either, if teachers sometimes connive 
at the shirking : for a mending-class is not one by which credit can 
be gained, no grant depending on the work there being done well. 
His Majesty’s inspectors, indeed, as a rule—there are exceptions, 
of course—do not know whether it is well done or not. It never 
even occurs to them to inquire ; for most of them look upon mend- 
ing as a thing of the past, concerning which no up-to-date Govern- 
ment official can be expected to manifest even curiosity. We 
might all have come into the world as birds well covered with 
feathers, for any interest they take in the mending of clothes. 

Although it is even more important that girls should be able 
to mend their own clothes than that they should be able to make 
them, the making of them fares better, in elementary schools, than 
the mending, so far as the time allotted to it goes; and as the 
regulation garment must be made every year, there is no fear 
of the time allotted being curtailed. Whether the time is always 
turned to good account is another question, and unfortunately the 
Board of Education does not care a whit whether it is or is not. 
Were it otherwise, never would it tolerate the regulation on which 
the whole system of clothes-making depends ; for, under this regu- 
lation, the needlework class is the veriest Cinderella among classes, 
the one class that must be self-supporting. Clothes cannot be 
made without materials, any more than drawings, paintings, or 
models. Yet, whereas the school authorities provide the drawing- 
class with paper and pencils gratis, the painting-class with colours, 
and the modelling with cardboard, they insist that the needlework- 
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class shall provide itself, or rather shall pay them for providing 
it, with the stuffs, needles, and threads it requires. The teacher 
of a needlework-class is responsible for every yard of calico her 
pupils use, for every reel of thread ; she must sell the clothes they 
make so as to raise the money wherewith to defray the cost of the 
materials. The result is that, in deciding what clothes they shall 
make, she must consider not what they ought to make, not what 
they would learn most by making, but what will sell best when 
made. 

Whenever I go to those entertainments at which the handi- 
work of the girls in elementary schools is offered for sale, I see 
babies’ gowns with the tiniest of tucks, little dresses all frills and 
furbelows, things covered with crochet lace. And very pretty 
they are, many of them, just the sort of things that will sell, and 
just the sort of things that it smacks of the absurd to let girls 
in elementary schools make. For what these girls ought to 
learn how to make—or so it seems to me—is their own clothes, 
clothes which, if they are to be of use, must be plain and strong, 
as they must cost little and be lasting. It is only the pick of 
the girls in a class who make these dainty little garments, it is 
true, and the finishing off is as a rule done by the teacher out 
of school hours. (I know one luckless teacher who devotes, on 
an average, nine hours a week of her scant leisure just to finishing 
off.) None the less, the time of the whole class is more or less 
wasted owing to their being made; for, as the teacher must give 
special attention to the pick who make them, the rank and file 
are left to their own devices—are left untaught, in fact. And 
all because the Powers-that-Be cannot find it in their hearts to 
pay for a few hundred yards of calico, a few hundred packets of 
needles, and reels of thread. 

Nor is it only by insisting that needlework must be self- 
supporting that these Powers handicap the teaching of clothes- 
making. Some of them hamper the work of a class at every 
turn by their cheeseparing ways. For instance, although clothes 
must be cut out before they can be made, by no means every 
class has a table on which to cut them out; and, although no 
girl can cut without scissors, there are classes in which one pair 
has to do duty for a dozen girls, a pair, too, that perhaps will 
hardly cut. And this state of things is encouraged rather than 
otherwise by the fact that most of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools know no more about clothes-making than they do about 
clothes-mending. 

An inspector was one day quite angry with a class of little 
maidens who were hemming handkerchiefs. Their work was 
very bad indeed, he told them. The stitches ought all to have 
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been of the same size, and they were not. ‘This is the way 
you ought to sew,’ he exclaimed, pointing to the hem of his own 
cambric handkerchief, which, as certain sharp little eyes at once 
detected, was machine-stitched. 

Another inspector assured a needlework mistress that she was 
wasting the time of her pupils in teaching them how to make 
buttonholes, as any of them could learn how to do it by herself 
in half an hour. 

Another, again, a lady inspector, took a teacher seriously to 
task because she found a girl cutting out something in paper, 
before cutting it out in stuff. ‘Give her the stuff!’ she insisted. 
‘Put a pair of scissors in her hand, and let her express herself ! ’ 

The result of this state of things is that most girls outside 
London can neither cut out nor make anything when they leave 
school, not even a blouse. A good half of what they spend on 
clothes must, therefore, go to the dressmaker, unless indeed they 
be content to pass through life clad in reach-me-downs. Unfor- 
tunately, reach-me-downs, although they seem extraordinarily 
cheap, are in reality very dear, almost as dear as 63d. stockings. 
Girls who wear them must, if they are to be decently dressed, 
spend more on clothes than they can afford to spend; and to 
do this they must, if they cater for themselves—and most 
working girls do—stint themselves in food, to the detriment not 
only of themselves but of the race. 

If shopgirls, girls in offices, typists, telephonists, with all 
their kind, could be induced to spend twice as much as they do 
on food, and half as much on clothes, there would be some chance 
of consumption being stamped out among them, and neurasthenia 
ceasing to be the order of the day. Until they can both make 
and mend their own clothes, however, they cannot spend half 
as much as they do and yet be decently dressed. This is a 
strong reason, surely, for their being taught how to mend them, 
and if possible how to make them; and it certainly is possible 
to teach, not perhaps every girl, but the average schoolgirl, how 
to make them. Of this proof is to be found not only in foreign 
schools—German, Swiss, French and Scandinavian—but in 
every English school where the making of clothes is held to be 
a serious business, one to which time, together with thought, is 
devoted. Unfortunately the number of such schools is limited, 
outside London. 

As the chances are that every girl will sooner or later have a 
house of her own, one might, without being an Antediluvian, 
expect to find housewifery figuring prominently on every elemen- 
tary school programme. One might almost take it for granted, 
indeed, that every girl while at school would be taught how to 
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scour and polish, wash and clean, how to make fires, trim lamps, 
and do all that she will have to do when she has a house. 
‘One might’ I say advisedly, for if one did, one would be sorely 
disappointed. 

Some little time ago I paid a visit to a fine new school, in 
a large provincial town, which prides itself on its up-to-dateness. 
When I asked to see the housewifery class I was told that there 
was none, that the building was not adapted to the teaching of 
housewifery ; and that home management was, therefore, taught 
in its stead. In this school, as in every school in that town, 
the girls devote three-quarters of an hour a week, during the 
last three years of their course there, to studying home manage- 
ment. The first year the necessity of cleanliness and order is 
impressed on them, very properly too; they are told how to wash 
and clean, although the chance of washing and cleaning cannot 
be given to them. The second year they are told how to take 
care of babies and young children; how to treat them if they 
have croup or convulsions, measles, whooping cough, mumps, or 
adenoids ; how to apply fomentations, poultices, etc. This when 
they are twelve years old and are counted almost too young to 
learn how to mend. The open-air treatment of consumption is 
explained to them, and-also the evils of smoking. The third 
year’s course consists of lessons in sick nursing and in the art 
of furnishing a house. These children, the eldest of whom is 
only thirteen, are taught how to choose furniture, and what sort 
of a house to rent. That surely is almost as irrational as 
teaching them how to deal with adenoids and arming them with 
arguments against smoking. Meanwhile they are not being 
taught how to wash and clean, yet that they could learn, and 
would learn with delight were they properly taught; whereas 
they cannot learn how to deal with adenoids, and the attempt to 
teach them—well, just bores them stiff. And knowing how to 
wash and clean would be of use to them, of use to their mothers 
too; and, by making them feel helpful, would add to their self- 
respect. 

In this large important town with its thousands of working 
girls there is not an elementary school which has a housewifery 
school attached to it, or in which there is a housewifery or 
laundry class. And as it is there, so is it elsewhere. In England 
and Wales there are 21,498 public elementary schools; and in 
only 1409 of them is housewifery taught ; in only 1409 out of the 
whole 21,498 can girls learn how to do housework by actually 
doing it. 

Important as it is that a girl should be a good housewife, a 
good needlewoman, too, it is more important still, incomparably 
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more important, that she should be a good cook. For on this 
depends more often than not her chance of peace and comfort 
later in life; her husband and children’s chance, too; her chance 
and their chance of being healthy and strong, and therefore able 
to make the best of things, facing the world cheerily the while, 
free from the temptations that beset the weak. The underfed and 
the badly fed are always prone to go astray. Many men and not 
a few women turn to drink instinctively if decent food is beyond 
their reach ; and, no matter how much a working man may earn, 
both he and his family are practically always badly fed, if not 
underfed, unless his wife can cook. Common sense decrees, there- 
fore, surely, that every girl must learn how to cook while at school, 
whatever else she may have to leave unlearnt, even though it be 
dramatisation. Yet in only 777 of our elementary schools is there 
a cookery class, and in only 9143 more is there any arrangement 
in force by which the pupils may attend such a class. In more 
than half of our schools, in fact, a girl has no chance of learning 
how to cook. The cookery class ought to be the all-important 
class for her, the class to which much of her time is devoted during 
the last year of her school course ; and instead of this, even when 
there is such a class, it often ranks as the least important of 
classes. 

So unimportant, indeed, is it held to be in some districts, that 
girls are free to attend it or not just as the fancy seizes them. 
Even in schools that are in other respects well organised, less 
time is given to cookery than to almost any other subject. I do 
not. know a school where more than two and a half hours a week 
are given to it—that is, the same amount of time as is given to 
drawing, and whereas girls begin to learn drawing at five; they 
do not learn cookery until after they are eleven; and that may 
mean until they are thirteen. And the girls who give so much 
as two and a. half hours a week to cookery are few. I doubt, 
indeed, whether the average girl gives ten minutes a week to it, 
even during her last year at school. 

Shortly before the War, I visited a considerable number of 
elementary schools for the purpose of seeing if the girls were 
being taught how to cook. In the first school I went to I was 
glad to find that a cookery class was held twice a week. Unfor- 
tunately, however, owing to the size of the room in which it was 
held, only twelve girls could be admitted to each class, only 
twenty-four were therefore being taught how to cook ; and there 
were seventy girls above eleven in that school—seventy, therefore, 
who ought to have been taught. In the next school I went to 
the state of things was much better ; there every girl of an age 
to be taught how to cook was really being taught, and for two 
and a half hours a week. In the third, however, it was worse, 
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much worse ; in the fourth, too, the fifth, and the sixth. In the 
third school there were 143 girls who ought, according to official 
decree, to have been learning how to cook ; and only twenty-five 
of them were actually learning. 

In this school, as in other schools in the same district, a 
peculiarly iniquitous system was, and no doubt still is, in force—- 
one so iniquitous that it seems to have been devised for the 
express purpose of preventing girls from learning how to cook. 
There all the teaching in cookery a girl received in the course 
of the nine years she was at school was compressed into twenty- 
two days. In twenty-two days, not whole days either, she was 
expected to learn all that she need ever know of matters culinary. 
She attended an elementary cookery class one day a fortnight, 
morning and afternoon, for twenty-two weeks—that is on eleven 
days. For the rest of that year she stayed away, forgetting of 
course all that she had learned. The following year she went to an 
advanced cookery class one day a fortnight for twenty-two weeks, 
and then the end came: her education as a cook was complete ! 
In theory there is, I believe, a third year’s class, in the course 
of which a lesson is given in the art of drawing up menus! In 
practice, however, it evidently does not exist ; for I could find no 
girl who had ever heard of it, no school in which it had ever been 
held. 

Being anxious to see how the twenty-two days system worked, 
I visited some of the schools where it is in force, while the 
cookery class was being held. In the first school to which I went 
the lesson lasted two and a half hours; and one of the hours was 
devoted to an account of the component parts of milk, and an 
explanation of why a baby’s bottle should be short-necked, not 
long. The teacher was evidently an able woman, and her 
address was decidedly clever. She might, however, have been 
dealing with bimetallism for any interest her pupils manifested in 
what she said. The rest of the time was given to practical work. 
There were eighteen girls in the class, and fourteen of them took 
their places at a table in twos and twos, prepared to make under 
the teacher’s direction little ground-rice puddings. Unfor- 
tunately, as there were only seven bowls in which to make them, 
and seven baking-boards, ete., only seven girls could each make 
a pudding, while the other seven must stand aside with folded 
hands. Meanwhile two of the remaining four spent the whole 
time playing round with a baby’s bottle. In turn they washed 
it, filled it, emptied it, and again washed it. The other two 
girls did not even pretend to watch either the pudding-making 
or the bottle-filling, their duty for the day being to act as wait- 
resses. Yet this was counted to them, as to all the girls in the 
class, as a practical lesson in cookery. 
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I went to other schools and found the same sort of thing going 
on. In no single school in this district did I find all the girls, 
or even the majority of the girls, in a cookery class actually cook- 
ing ; a good half of them were always just playing round, watch- 
ing, or pretending to watch, what the others were doing. In no 
single school did I find (this might be merely bad luck) anything 
that was at once wholesome, strengthening, and cheap being made. 
As a rule it was something of the raspberry-bun order. I inquired 
of one teacher if she had taught her pupils how to cook sheep’s 
head, the cheapest of all savoury dishes, whereupon she waxed 
quite scornful. Noone outside Scotland could possibly eat sheep’s 
head, she seemed to think. 

The schools in this district are, I trust and believe, below 
the average in what concerns the teaching of cookery; none the 
less there are districts where even less time is given to this teach- 
ing than there, districts where the whole teaching for the year 
is compressed into ten days; while there are schools, if not dis- 
tricts, where the time given to it is practically nil, besides the 
11,578 where it is nil. There are, of course, elementary schools 
where cookery is taught extremely well; but, for every school 
where it is, there are a dozen where it is taught badly, and a dozen 
more where to all intents and purposes it is not taught at all. 
Little wonder the average girl knows nothing of cookery when 
she leaves school. The pity of it is that later in life her knowing 
nothing spells so often poverty, misery, and ill-health for her 
husband and children as well as for herself. 

A few years ago an alien working-man, who had just returned 
to his own land after a long sojourn in England, published a 
little book in which he tells what he thinks of the English working 
classes. For the men among whom he had lived and worked he has 
nothing but praise. Evidently his feeling towards them was most 
friendly, real liking mingled with respect. For their wives, how- 
ever, he has not one good word to say ; never were there women 
so slovenly, helpless, and thriftless, according to him. He 
describes them as he used to see them, morning after morning, in 
a certain mining village, standing before their doors for the hour 
together, just gossiping. Their blouses were always pinned down 
the front, he says, and their skirts hung in festoons. As for their 
houses, they were on a par with themselves, as dirty and untidy 
as they were; and their extravagance appalled him, he declares. 
They threw money out of the very windows, never even trying 
the while to make their husbands comfortable, or give them a 
decent dinner. He compares them to their great disadvantage 
with the women of other countries, and winds up by lavishing 
sympathy on their husbands for having such wives. They would 
not have them, he more than hints, did they know what much 
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better wives they might have, were they to go to other lands in 
search of them. 

Had this alien’s appreciation of the merits of English working 
men been less keen, he might have been more alive to the merits 
of their wives, and have dealt with them more fairly. As it is, 
the picture he draws, although interesting as showing how certain 
English working women strike an intelligent foreign, working 
man, is a caricature. None the less, that in one respect he is 
right in what he says can hardly be denied. The average latter- 
day working-class English woman is undoubtedly less painstaking, 
thrifty, and fending than the average working-class French 
woman, Danish, Norwegian, or Swiss. She does not pinch and 
save as they do, does not work so hard, plan and contrive so 
cleverly. She attaches less importance than French women, 
Danish or Austrian, to making her home comfortable, and keeping 
herself neat; much less importance than they do to providing 
for her husband and children a well-cooked, nutritive dinner every 
day. And that it should be thus is a foregone conclusion. For 
these other women were, while at school, fitted for their work 
in life ; they were trained to be thrifty housewives, good managers, 
skilful cooks ; whereas she, the probabilities are, was never given 
the chance of learning how to cook, was never taught how to turn 
money to good account, never even told that thrift makes for com- 
fort as well as for prosperity. They are experts in their business 
in fact, while she is a mere amateur ; and through no fault of her 
own : the blame of it lies not with her, but with those responsible 
for her education. They it is who ought to have seen to it that 
she too was an expert, but who did not. 

I know artisans’ wives who, day after day, give nothing but 
bread and butter or jam to their children for dinner ; nothing but 
bread and things tinned to their husbands; and who never dream 
of serving a vegetable unless it be a potato. I know working 
women who would as soon think of making a motor-car as of 
making a milk pudding or concocting a soup. Their one idea of 
a savoury dish is a fried steak or chop; and they look at me in 
amazement if I venture to suggest stewing, or mention tripe or 
sheep’s head. Such women as these spend money without stint 
on food sometimes ; but, as they have never been taught how to 
buy, they waste what they spend ; as they have never been taught 
how to cook, they spoil what they buy. No matter how much they 
spend, therefore, they and those dependent on them are always 
underfed. And that in many cases spells not only drunkenness 
among adults, but consumption ; consumption too, rickets, and 
many ills besides among children. It is quite useless to try to 
keep children healthy and strong if they live mainly on bread. 
And no mother who knows her business feeds her children mainly 
on bread; for she can feed them much better, and at a quarter 
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the cost, on oatmeal porridge, Quaker oats, and other things of 
the sort. 

From the racial point of view, it is a real misfortune 
for England that so many of her women do not know their busi- 
ness, have never been taught how to do it. And, bad as things 
are in this respect, they will become worse and worse unless an 
end be put to this educational system of ours, under which so much 
time is given to teaching girls how to paint, dramatise, and 
botanise, that scant time is left in which to teach them how to 
cook. To me it seems, I must confess, although by confessing 
it I may dub myself gourmet as well as Antediluvian, that what 
above all else it behoves a girl to be able to do well is to cook. 


EpitH SELLERS. 
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DISRAELI AND TO-DAY 


THE life of Disraeli, in Mr. Buckle’s latest instalment, presents 
many and manifold points of view. There is Disraeli’s inborn 
artistry, his imaginative insight, his world-statesmanship, 
his mastery without fuss, his mystery with much meaning. 
Indeed it was the force and originality of his ideas so variously 
and even rigidly applied, that often caused both him and them to 
be misjudged. These ideas, which had been the company of his 
boyhood, were his persistent inspiration, and whatever com- 
promises he may have made to achieve them, he never 
compromised either their spirit or their ends. What was taken 
in him for paradox was simply the scintillation of those ideas— 
regarding race, for instance, freedom and order, rights and 
duties, natural inequality, the spiritual nature of Man—as they 
collided with the hard commonplaces around him. But until 
this became realised, naturally enough perplexity or mistrust 
attended him. Who, for example, could grasp his famous 
challenge of ‘ Ape or Angel ’"—the challenge made after he had 
strolled into a diocesan meeting in a velvet jacket—unless he had 
first grasped the theocratic aspirations—so strangely clashing 
with intermixed intrigues and ambitions—in Tancred or Alroy? 
Who again could follow his creative reconstructions of Toryism, 
or his eagerness for an ‘ Entente Cordiale’ with France, 
without some appreciation of Bolingbroke’s early influence? 

His electric ideas, then, were his ideals and formed a faith 
very different from that of the modern ‘idealogue’ who talks 
about ‘ideals’ but usually deals in a kind of mental cottonwool 
which has been steeped in cocaine. Disraeli’s faith was 
intellectual and not in the least, like Gladstone’s, ecclesiastical. 
It resided in, it sprang from his ideas and his belief in them 
and in himself. With his ideas the very iron of his will was 
incandescent. And under all his energies, even under the 
nonchalant impassivity which only veiled and controlled an 
impetuous impulsiveness, glowed and simmered his volcanic 
vehemence. It was his wont to survey from some philosophic 
height the difficulties which he had felt the most keenly and 
pondered the most deeply. But the light that played, with such 
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fascination and with such flickers of fantasy, around these 
intricate problems, was not merely the flash of a great man’s 
mind, it was essentially the firelight of his feeling. It was his 
feeling, again, that emitted the brilliant sparks of his irony, wit 
and humour. Heart chimed with brain, and the result was 
prophecy—a prophecy not only of situations but of needs. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Buckle has performed his 
task, both of characterisation and condensation, with consummate 
skill, and a mental sympathy which I found lacking in the first 
two instalments. Admirably has he threaded the maze of a 
political background which involves all the bewilderment of 
false positions—Radicals and Peelites constantly holding the 
balance of power, forcing a deadlock, and approximating in 
unnatural alliances; Palmerston, ‘that gay old Tory,’ heading 
the Whigs; Russell, their little-great chieftain, shrinking from 
any thofough realisation of the doctrines which he dandled, and 
all of these administering fictitious anodynes to the great satis- 
faction of the bourgeoisie. To criticise this volume as dull, 
rife as it is with personal touches—though we could wish it 
rifer—is surely to lack some of that imaginative instinct by the 
fulness of which Disraeli succeeded. The book is not tame 
because much of it unfolds the processes of how he consolidated 
and transformed the Conservative party. Nothing with Disraeli 
remained merely political, and those very processes were the out- 
come of his transfiguring power working—often in isolation— 
with infinite patience and a toil which he labelled ‘ super-human.’ 
We watch him during this long period of transition on which he 
impressed himself, which indeed he may almost be said to have 
annexed, waiting without haste or rest, often even courting 
unpopularity, a master artist silently subduing his material to 
his hand till gradually he himself grows into a national habit. 
We find him through all complexities ever a romantic statesman, 
never a retail politician ; a founder not a pedlar. The pedagogues 
called him a truant, but this book reveals in a sharp relief the 
essential greatness—the full height—of a character at once 
strong and sensitive, never evading blame on pleas of ‘ the public 
interest,’ never making professions, but accomplishing far more 
than those who paraded them-—or indeed than was ever supposed. 
Its detractors may well stand abashed, as they read instance after 
instance of self-surrender for the common cause, of a sympathy 
and magnanimity so superior to the self-seeking self-compla- 
cencies of Pharisees and the smug condescensions of Scribes, of 
a delicate chivalry and tender consideration both in public and 
in private, that looked down on envy and treachery, of a graceful 
and punctilious courtesy ,—of a sense of fun, too, and perspective 
eminently sane, of the solid foundations which supported the 
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slender arabesques of his fancy. Throughout, the charm of his 
light self-persiflage—his escape, so to speak, from dreamland— 
makes the dry bones of details or of boredom to live. Never, 
as has become our way, did he merely sum up or explain the 
obvious, never did he deal in polished platitudes, or refuse 
reasons, or handle big things in a little manner. He invests 
every theme with his own atmosphere and glamour of illumina- 
tion. He is romantic to the core. Each turn of the wheel 
of Fortune, each new development was for him a miracle, though 
he recognised to the full, as he said, that ‘ Life is not a lottery 
but a science.’ 


What an error it is [he writes in 1862, when the throne of Greece had 
just been offered to his intimate Lord Stanley] to consider it a utilitarian 
age. It is one of infinite romance. Thrones tumble down and crowns are 
offered like a fairy tale. . . . If he accepts the charge [he characteristic- 
ally continues] I shall lose a powerful friend and colleague. It is a 
dazzling adventure for the House of Stanley, but they are not an imagina- 
tive race, and I fancy they will prefer Knowsley to the Parthenon and 
Lancashire to the Attic plain. 


The pageant of life appealed to him very strongly even when 
most he recognised its seriousness, and his descriptions to Lady 
Londonderry or his dear Mrs. Brydges Willyams, of spectacles 
(as well as of scenery) are most attractive. He is very human, 
and we need not seek for the ‘oriental’ strain. After all life 
is a pageant as well as a battle—a pageant corresponding to the 
emotions ; nor did the pomp of pageantry go quite out of fashion 
even after the frock-coat and utilitarianism had come in. And 
why should great functions exist if they are never to be admired? 
They were all along in perpetual evidence and influence till the 
Puritans resented and envied them. Disraeli always loved the 
symbolic dignity of spectacle, nor surely without reason. When I 
read of the President of the great American nation heading a 
solemn ‘Democratic’ procession clad ‘in a blue serge jacket 
with a straw hat, cream-coloured trousers and white shoes,’ 
I cannot but wonder whether this is simplicity or affectation. 

One by one, and through personal contact, Disraeli captures— 
or converts—even those biassed against him, especially the Queen 
who became a devotee. He corresponds with the leaders of 
Europe (including Louis Napoleon, Leopold of the Belgians, 
Buol, and Metternich). He keeps his hand unremittingly on her 
pulse, while his unique faculty for informing the shapes of the 
present with the souls of the past by a sort of literary metempsy- 
chosis, gives poignancy, interpretation, picturesqueness to all 
that he touches. Thus one member of Parliament is Loyola, 
another Torquemada. Bismarck figures (not quite so happily) as 
Alberoni, and in Prince Albert, consistently praised from first 
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to last and quite apart from his letters to the Queen, he descries 
Sir Philip Sidney. In his wife’s correspondence, even in old 
age when his affection for her was that of a lover, he discovers 
Madame de Sévigné, and the policy of ‘ Peace with England but 
war with all the world’ is carried back to the day when it was 
the cry of Spain. In a pious champion of a political Cabal 
he discerns Gamaliel with his phylacteries, and, as all will 
remember, in the defeat of that Cabal on the front benches, the 
death agonies (in South America) of ‘exhausted volcanoes.’ 
There may be some over-emphasis—no doubt he has the defects 
of his qualities, but in this case there was not, by common 
testimony, the slightest exaggeration; it was the romance of 
reality. There is no scene or person but is quickened by this 
gift of his into dramatic affinity with past life or literature, and 
reincarnation speaks in his very ridicule. The whole procession 
of men and things seems to march past him as vital sequences 
in the review of history. And allied to this mental second- 
sight is his gift of hitting off characters by terse, trenchant 
strokes—always, moreover, as if he were reconnoitring them 
from afar. There is a character of Louis Napoleon, in whom he 
found some affinities, worthy of Tacitus, and a pendant to it of 
Palmerston. As his Life of Lord George Bentinck proves, 
Disraeli would have made a great historian. 

It is this historical genius—this clairvoyance—that underlies 
and reconciles his coloured contrasts, that renders him at once 
firm and volatile, deep yet sparkling, direct yet devious, sad yet 
radiant with joie de vivre, ebullient yet restrained, spirituel yet 
spiritual in a sense quite outside theology, a man of both worlds, 
and of the hour as well as of destiny, critical and creative, an 
enthusiast cynic, a child of the English eighteenth century, of 
the Venetian fifteenth century, of the Spanish fourteenth 
century, steeped in the Middle Ages, in the Syrian ages. He 
had known Horace Walpole, so to speak, and the Stuarts, and 
the Doges and the Inquisitors, and the Moors and Herod Agrippa 
and the Queen of Sheba. At the root of him was his divining 
power. Disraeli was nothing if not a prophet. Intuitively 
(and by seeing) he foresaw, the drift and the weather-signs of the 
world were his as if by magic and, even in the rare cases where 
he proved momentarily mistaken, he was usually right in his 
broad diagnosis. Not without reason did a distinguished diplomat 
devoted to England assure him—and at the hour of triumph— 
that he had never heard a speech of his without realising that it 
made history—that a century hence this or that sentence would 
certainly be quoted. And the seer viewed each situation in all 
its bearings, he was never a fanatic, everything found its 
perspective in his vision—Democracy as affecting Empire, 
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Religion as affecting both. Steadily he gazed on the fine goal 
to which he pointed Great Britain’s footsteps. In the year 
when Gladstone was dedicating his great gifts to the prodigious 
problem of Divorce, Disraeli turned his eyes to the Colonies, to 
India, to Empire, and ‘chalked out’ their proportions. While 
Bright strove narrowly to wreck institutions without attempting 
any real social regeneration, Disraeli was waiting to acclimatise 
the new ideas to the old soil, through growth not uprootal, and 
to lighten the lot of labour as a right though never as a provoca- 
tive. Intensely patriotic,’ he alone, moreover, in England 
seems to have owned a European mind and to have been able 
to withstand a policy of alternate bleat and bluster abroad. In 
quietness and confidence was his strength, even when most he 
asserted the majesty of England. Resolved that Great Britain 
should remain great and united, he set himself with all his 
subtlety and simplicity to thwart those cheap experimenters at 
the public expense—altruists in generosity—who would sacrifice 
Britain to their second-hand theories—who, in the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s words about James the Second, want ‘ to drag 
their country to heaven with them’ and have a conscience for 
everything except their country. An individualist in the best 
sense, he believed in responsibility, leadership, initiative,—in 
being a man, while he scorned the shallow systems that would turn 
individuals into collective parasites of the ‘ State ’ or would substi- 
tute drab internationality for patriotism. So far from countenanc- 
ing, he never even contemplated the chaos by which Government 
has been debased into a mere channel for organised pressure. 
He abhorred ‘ Boards,’ procrastinating ‘Committees,’ irrespon- 
sible associations of every kind,? all the shifts exploited by 
masked selfishness to shirk the summons of noblesse oblige. He 
held that duties are the sole foundation of ‘rights.’ He dis- 
countenanced that materialistic Radicalism which voices wants 
alone—and wants detached from allegiance. While he recog- 
nised in a noble passage that the Liberal party is (or was) the 


1 In the visitors’ book at Raby he described his ‘ profession’ as ‘ Patriotism.’ 

2 In some striking suggestions to Lord Derby for administrative reforms he 
recommends the replacement, so far as possible, of Boards and the like by 
personal responsibility, and in 1857 he thus spoke regarding the Bank Charter 
Act: ‘. ... In 1847 the country was panic-stricken and half ruined, Parlia- 
ment was called together and the country looked to it for the expression of 
some distinct opinion. A committee was appointed. The years have elapsed. 
The same occurrence takes place. And what are ministers—the most influential 
members of Parliament—about to do in the difficulty? Again they are going to 
evade doing that which is the duty of every statesman in this country: to lay 
down in this House the opinion which they have formed on the subject and calt 
on the House to maintain that opinion. Instead of that—and I deeply regret 
it—we are to have another Committee. . . .’ The prophetic part of this passage 
I have ventured to mark with italics. 
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‘ philosophical’ party, in which prejudice should be eliminated, 
he always aimed at making the Conservative the National party. 
‘The old Whig monopoly of Liberalism,’ he told Lord — in 
1858, ‘is obsolete.’ 


We represent progress [he resumed] which is essentially practical, 
against mere Liberal opinions which are fruitless. . . . We should carry 
into effect our policy by elevating and enlightening Conservative senti- 
ment, not by outraging it or mimicking mere Liberalism. 


And thus, for here he speaks out his whole mind, he came 
to spend well over a decade in ‘ educating’ his party and the 
country. 

He championed those causes which typify the great things 
outside ourselves. In all things he demanded reality. He 
desired a representation which should be qualitative not quanti- 
tative. How often we hear people now exclaiming ‘ Oh, that is 
only politics.’ Politics! Why, true politics are national, even 
individual, existence, and true statesmen enlarge the common 
outlook, forewarn and forearm. It is only hucksters who 
cheapen politics in the nearest market under the pretext of 
‘ Collectivism.’ Could a worse indictment be framed against 
the demagogues who have travestied ‘ democracy’? Disraeli was 
against all exclusiveness, he wanted ‘ popular’ government, but 
not government by a section, still less by the million. He 
wanted a limited democracy, just as monarchy and aristocracy 
are ‘limited.’ What he dreaded, as we shall see, what we are 
now hearing, was an unlimited democracy. Even when he most 
profited by the moment, his gaze was fast riveted on the future. 

It is as a prophet, then, that we may best realise the part 
played by Disraeli on the mid-Victorian stage and in the scenery 
connecting the Crimean war—when he expounded the truly 
creative duties of a patriotic Opposition—with the climax in 1867 
of his Reform Bill. Long had he delayed this measure, modu- 
lating the rival politicians who treated it as their plaything, 
mistrusting the ripeness of the moment, but demanding, even if 
by degrees, a final decision. Taking his divining power as our 
main standpoint, we shall the better see why he still survives 
and vibrates. Life always lives, dullness is dead already. 

Throughout the early ’fifties—an Arab steed dragging a 
heavy cart up a steep hill—this alertest of men was, as Mr. 
Buckle well observes, ‘ building up his party so as to fit them 
for office and keeping constantly before them a national rather 
than a sectarian or territorial ideal.’ Many horses had to be 
taken to many streams before they could be made to drink. 
He had to suffer fools gladly, to sigh or smile cheerily, shrug 
his shoulders and pass on. Only once between 1852 and 1866, 
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and then but for a year, was this leader of men and movements in 
office, but during that brief span—and without a definite majority 
—he settled the system under which India is still being 
governed, while he supervised a constitution for British Columbia. 
Mr. Arthur Baumann has further pointed out * that during the 
two and a half years of office that culminated in his first premier- 
ship (also under adverse conditions) he provided the Dominion of 
Canada with the charter of its liberty and progress. And through- 
out these short intervals of great achievement the author of Sybil 
steadily kept social and sanitary, as well as fiscal and administra- 
tive ameliorations, in view; each piece fitted into the whole. 
During the rest of this weary interval, however, he was the 
general of a murmuring and often mutinous host. Yet, out of 
place and out of favour, he never was out of power. ‘I am 
content,’ he wrote, ‘with being leader of the Opposition—at 
present an office more of thought than action, but the Spring 
will come.’ It was this Spring that he awaited amid all dis- 
couragements and under moments of despondency which inclined 
him even to resign and to seek those other sources of enjoyment 
which he assured his adoring wife lay still open to them. Never 
did he lose his power of vision. He led his people through the 
wilderness (while false friends dropped away and the few true 
friends—his darling sister among them, his ‘ first and best friend,’ 
his boyhood’s ‘ audience,’—died) with the promised iand always 
in sight. ‘Nothing can describe to you,’ he writes in 1859 to 
Mrs. Willyams, ‘the constant anxiety, vigilance and labour 
which it requires to manage this vast, however inadequate, host.’ 
There is a pathos, surely, in the record of hope so long deferred, 
so bravely unsurrendered, while he stood watching for ‘the 
Spring.’ 

He regarded a Conservatism refreshed and restored to the 
heart of the nation as the regenerative force, and he wished to 
see the Conservative party ‘ fairly settled on its broad basis of 


popular respect.’ 


I can truly say [he urged at Liverpool in the summer of 1859] that 
from the earliest moment when I gave my attention to public affairs, 
I have ever had it as one of my main objects to restore the power and 
repute of the great party to which we are proud to belong, and which 
I believe to be intimately bound up with the welfare and renown of this 
country. ... In attempting, however humbly, to regulate its fortunes, 
I have always striven to assist in building it on a broad and national 
basis, because I believe it to be a party peculiarly and essentially national. 


It would be well if latter-day Toryism—now absorbed in one 
ot those Coalitions which Disraeli declared counter to the affec- 
tions of England—would remember first principles. He has 


* Fortnightly Review June 1916. 
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summed theni up often but never more finely than in a peroration 
of 1862 : 

. . . It has ever been our habit, in counselling the Tory party, to recur 
gradually but most sincerely to the original elements of that great political 
connexion. To build up a community not upon Liberal opinions which 
anyone may fashion to his fancy, but upon popular principles, which 
assert equal rights, civil and religious; to uphold the institutions of the 
country because they are the embodiments of the wants and wishes of the 
nation and protect us alike from individual tyranny and popular outrage ; 
equally to resist democracy and oligarchy [the italics are our own], and 
favour that principle of free aristocracy (that is to say, government by 
the best of, every class with a wide variety of representation) which is 
the only basis and security for constitutional government; to be vigilant 
to guard and prompt to vindicate the honour of the country, but to hold 
aloof from that turbulent diplomacy which only distracts the mind of a 
people from internal improvement; to lighten taxation; frugally but 
wisely to administer the public treasure; to favour popular education 
[and this he advocated far in advance of his time], because it is the best 
guarantee for public order; to defend local government, and to be as 
jealous of the rights of the working man as of the prerogative of the 
Crown and the privileges of the senate—these were once the principles 
that regulated Tory statesmen [i.e. Bolingbroke, Windham and Pitt], and 
I for one have no wish that the Tory party should ever be in power unless 
they practise them. 


Has it done so? Disraeli, outside Mr. Buckle’s pages, called 
his reconstructed party one ‘to assist progress and resist revolu- 
tion.’ Did it assist progress in the ‘nineties? Did it resist 
revolution when it allowed the Lords to pass the fatal Trade 
Disputes Acts, which have done more than anything else for dis- 
union, or when it bowed its head to the threats of 1909, or, a little 
later, crouched down in the ‘ last ditch ’ which it feared to defend ? 
What would Disraeli have said to the denial of free labour under 
the prescriptions of politicised Trade Unions, who have erected a 
privileged caste to grind the rest of the community to powder? 
What of the one-chamber government which he denounced as 
pregnant with evil in his youth? What to the usurpations of the 
prerogative and the emasculation of the senate, to the invasion 
of that interdependence and independence intertwined, which, 
through traditional and most adaptable institutions, expresses 
that character of the country which he considered its mainstay, 
—‘ Liberty—Property—Religion,’ being the national refrain? 
What would he have said to a swollen Cabinet whose arbitrary 
decrees are registered by a paid House of Commons? The 
deformation of Democracy into a class, the bribing of it by 
material incitements to indiscipline—these were not his ideas of 
popular government, and he would have scorned a Conser- 
vatism that shrank from withstanding it to the death. This 
bastard kind of ‘Democracy’ spelling a socialism which 
postulates, while it precludes, a perfect government, he himself, 
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and thus early, defined as ‘the tyranny of one class, and that the 
least enlightened.’ But there was no time when he did not desire 
for industrial labour extensions—‘ lateral ’—of privilege, as a 
reward even more than as a right, and always subject to the main- 
tenance of institutions. If there is one fallacy absolutely dis- 
posed of by this book, it is the old myth of Disraeli—in Lord 
Derby’s phrase—‘ Dishing the Whigs.’ Ever since Lord John 
Russell had rashly reopened Lord Grey’s settlement of 1832, 
Disraeli consistently asserted that Reform could not be any party’s 
preserve, buf was common ground. And in 1867 he derided the 
fractious and factious manoeuvres of that same Lord Grey’s 
political heirs. In 1859—the dress rehearsal for his Bill of 1867— 
he declared (what he then accomplished) that ‘No measure of 
Parliamentary Reform could or ought to be passed which was not 
a compromise between Conservative and Liberal opinions.’ And 
while he then deprecated the finality which later he required and 
any ‘ideal perfection’ of ‘theorists,’ he warned Lord Derby, if 
‘the working classes were to be admitted,’ against ‘ keeping the 
promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope.’ In the same 
year he had vainly pressed on him the expedient of Household 
Suffrage with the checks of the rating qualification and ‘ fancy 
franchises ’ for thrift and education, though eight years later, when 
he defended his consistency (always a dangerous plan), he was 
twitted with having sacrificed some of the checks—perhaps 
inevitably under all the circumstances of co-operation. Yet how 
much better if would have been if Lord Derby had taken his 
advice in 1859 instead of procrastinating for years and then yield- 
ing to pressure. Next followed Lord John Russell’s second 
Reform Bill, with its wonted and outworn basis of so many 
pounds rental. Then, suddenly and like a bolt from the blue, 
Gladstone, relinquishing a similar basis, made his precipitate 
bid for Manhood Suffrage. Then it was that Disraeli felt that, 
if the danger of bare mob-rule was to be averted, Reform with 
safeguards was urgent. Nevertheless, he did not yet wholly 
believe in a full national demand. He still thought Reform 
an artificial cry, so again he temporised, awaiting an opportunity 
and much embarrassed by party obstacles—those obstacles which 
led to the future Lord Salisbury’s ‘stab in the back.’ At length 
Beale’s Hyde Park riots were manceuvred, and the Queen in alarm 
urged some settlement with a view to agitators and agitation. 
Still for a while, however, Disraeli oscillated, but all along his 
caution was chiefly due to surroundings, and he seems to have 
steered for a qualified Household Suffrage—neck or nothing— 
notwithstanding his tentative of the ‘Ten Minutes Bill.’ 
Bright, in his eagerness to wrench the matter out of his hands, 
actually reverted to the poundage basis. But Disraeli now 
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refused to counfenance any more counsels of imperfection. The. 
die was cast, and, by a reluctant collaboration, the Bill, which 
he piloted with infinite tact through the breakers, came at last 
into port. Contrasting that day with this when an often- 
deserting Premier complains of ‘ these exacting times,’ it may be 
well to recall that Disraeli was never absent from his post till 
illness disabled him, and that even then he actually offered, if 
need were, to be carried into the House. Moreover, he, the least 
talkative of leaders, spoke over two hundred times. 

Gladstone had caused the wraith of Universal Suffrage to 
loom once more on the horizon, and Disraeli’s prophetic eye was 
on the future if anything like Manhood Suffrage, untempered and 
unchecked, should prevail. His prescience had, long before, 
found vent in a fine passage, piercing the haze and resonant with 
zeal for England. We moderns, with a Syndicalist Socialism in 
sight, as well as the softer varieties, may well heed its inevitable 


lessons. 


I have no apprehension myself that if you had manhood suffrage 
to-morrow, the honest, brave and good-natured people of England would 
resort to pillage, incendiarism and massacre. Who expects that? But 
though I would do as much justice to the qualities of our countrymen as 
any gentleman in this House, though I may not indulge in-high-flown 
and far-fetched expressions with respect to them like those we have listened 
to—for the people may have their parasites as well as monarchs and 
aristocracies—yet I have no doubt that, whatever may be their high quali- 
ties, our countrymen are subject to the same political laws that affect 
the condition of all other communities and nations. If you establish a 
democracy, you must in due season reap the fruits of a democracy. You 
will in due season have great impatience of the public burdens combined 
in due season with great increase of the public expenditure You will 
in due season reap the fruits of such united influence. You will in due 
season have wars entered into from passion, and not from reason; and 
you will in due season submit to peace ignominiously sought and ignomini- 
ously obtained, which will diminish your authority and perhaps endanger 
your independence. You will in due season with a democracy find that 
your property is less valuable and that your freedom is less complete. 
I doubt not, when there has been realised a sufficient quantity of dis- 
affection and dismay, the good sense of the country will come to the rally, 
and that you will obtain some remedy for your grievances and some redress 
for your wrongs by the process through which alone it can be obtained, 
by that process which may render your property more secure, but which 
will not render your liberty more eminent... . 


It is true that in this speech he was referring to any large 
reduction of the borough franchise, but it is also true that he 
meant unmitigated reduction, and was contemplating mob-rule. 
He discerned and affirmed that in such a case, though much might 
survive, ‘ . .. the England we respect, the England of power 
and tradition, and credit and capital,’ would vanish. And in 1863 
he thus differentiated the American democracy from our own : 
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. . » The democracy of America must not be confounded with the 
democracy of the Old World. It is not formed of the scum of turbulent 
cities, neither is it merely a section of an exhausted middle class which 
speculates in stocks and calls that progress. It is a territorial democracy. 
Aristotle, who has taught us most of the things we know, never said a wiser 
thing than this, that the cultivators of the soil are the least inclined 
to sedition and to violent courses. 


On the other hand, the delicate mechanism of our ancient 
Constitution supports an exceptional civilisation. Once explode 
it, and we can hardly hope to start again. In a most inseeing 
passage of 1865 he thus stamps the situation : 


You have an ancient, powerful, richly endowed Church and perfect 
religious liberty. You have unbroken order and complete freedom. You 
have landed estates as large as the Romans, combined with commercial 
enterprise such as Carthage and Venice united never equalled. And you 
must remember that this peculiar country with these strong contrasts is 
not governed by force; it is not governed by standing armies; it is governed 
by a most singular series of traditionary influences, which generation 
after generation cherishes because it knows that they embalm custom and 
represent law. And, with this, what have you done? You have created 
the greatest Empire of modern time. You have amassed a capital of 
fabulous amount. You have devised and sustained a system of credit still 
more marvellous. And, above all, you have established and maintained a 
scheme so vast of labour and industry that the history of the world holds 
no parallel to it. And all these mighty creations are out of proportion 
to the essential and indigenous resources of the country. If you destroy 
that state of society, remember this—England cannot begin again. 


Wisdom is justified of her children. It has been objected that 
Disraeli by his Reform Bill (which Gladstone afterwards extended 
ruthlessly not ‘laterally ’) himself caused the débacle because, 
with his trust in the artisan, he did not allow for the depths of 
later developments. Even Mr. Buckle regards the first of these 
remarkable forecasts as a ‘recantation.’ I hope to have made it 
clear why I do not so consider it. 

With one thing, however, in the present House of Commons 
Disraeli would have been pleased—its variety—‘ a mirror of the 
mind as well as the material interests of England.’ 


You want in this House [he had urged in, 1859] every element that 
engages the interest of the country. You must have lineage and great terri- 
torial property; you must have manufacturing enterprise of the highest 
character; you must have commercial weight; you must have professional 
ability in all its forms; but you want something more—you want a body 
of men not too intimately connected either with agriculture or with manu- 
factures, or with commerce; not too much wedded to professional thought 
and professional habits; you want a body of men representing the vast 
variety of the English character; men who would arbitrate between the 
claims of those great predominant interests, who would temper the acerbity 
of their controversies. [Our modern variety has not, alas! led 
quite to this.] You want a body of men to represent that immense portion 
of the community who cannot be ranked under any of those striking and 
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powerful classes . . . but who are in their aggregate equally important 
and valuable, and perhaps as numerous. . . 


But he would certainly have withstood our preponderance 
of lawyers ; and here again he has proved prophetic. ‘I wish 
almost,’ he assured Lord Barrington in 1868, ‘ that it were an 
indoctum parliamentum again, and that we had no lawyers in it.’ 
He might, however, still find there, as he deplored in 1863, 
‘professors and rhetoricians who find a system for every con- 
tingency and a principle for every chance:”*. ‘ But I hope,’ he 
sighs, ‘ you are not going to leave the destinies of the British 
Empire to prigs and pedants.’ We may hope so too. 

From the first Disraeli had a very real foreign policy—always 
to be firm, never to be fussy—only to intervene for England’s 
honour or interest and never to threaten without action ; to keep 
peace and ensue it—as had been the Tory policy under Queen 
Anne. For an Anglo-French entente he had laboured with Louis 
Philippe, and it was dear to his heart even when Louis Napoleon 
most endangered it. Disraeli anticipated the policy of the late 
King. 

Revive and restore [he exclaimed in 1859] the good feeling which 
once existed, which I hope still exists, between the great countries of 
England and France. . . . Instead of going to Congresses and Conferences 
for petty objects in which England has no interest, and which may 
involve England in great disaster, let the noble lord prove to the world 
that England is a Power that possesses and exercises a great influence, 
especially with France, by accomplishing that which is more important 
than formal articles of peace . . . which will prove to the national con- 
iat of the great countries of Europe that peace is the policy of their 
rulers. 


It will be recollected that in 1848 Disraeli predicted the 
ambitions—and the naval ambitions—of Prussia. In a conver- 
sation during 1864 with Brunnow it has been thought, however, 
that Disraeli spoke of Bismarck as ‘ backing the wrong horse.’ 
But an examination of the passage makes it quite possible that 
it was Brunnow who said this.* In any case, Bismarck was very 
frank on one occasion to Disraeli about his ultimate purposes. 

And he also ever bore in mind that a single false step in 
foreign policy, unlike blunders in domestic administration, must 
be irretrievable. In the Danish crisis of that very year, when a 
noisy Government stole out of its engagements, Disraeli made a 
famous speech that was doubly prophetic, forecasting both his 
own part in the Berlin Treaty, and the spirit that unites England 

4 «« Bismarck made a good book,’ I said. [?“] He made a good book, 
and what is most strange he backed the worst horse in the lot, for Prussia is a 
country without any bottom, and in my opinfon would not maintain a real war 


for six months [?’’].” Would Disraeli have repeated ‘He made a good book,’ 
and would he have said ‘in the lot’? 
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to-day. He had ever denounced those who regard—in his own 
words—‘ a treaty as but a bit of paper, a seal but a morsel of wax.’ 


. . . The most we can do is to tell the noble lord what is not our 
policy. We will not threaten and then refuse to act. We will not lure 
on our Allies with expectations we do not fulfil. And, sir, if ever it be 
the lot of myself, or any public men with whom I have the honour to 
act, to carry on important negotiations on behalf of this country as the 
noble lord and his colleagues have done, I trust that we at least shall 
not carry them on in such a manner that it will be our duty to come to 
Parliament to announce to the country that we have no allies, and then 
declare that we can never act alone. ... And, sir, I believe now if the 
occasion were fitting, if her independence or her honour were assailed, 
or her Empire endangered—I believe that England would rise in the 
magnificence of her might, and struggle triumphantly for those objects 
for which men live and nations flourish. But I for one will never consent 
to go to war to extricate Ministers from the consequences of their own 
mistakes. . 


To this, as a forecast of the present and a refutal of the 
Kaiser’s illusions, an earlier passage should be added: it was 
spoken towards the close of 1859, when the whole Continental 
horizon was troubled with the storm-cloud of Louis Napoleon : 


If there be any foreign Government or foreign potentate who, in the 
supposed distractions and political dissensions of our form of Government, 
believes that he has found elements on which he may calculate for pursuing 
with success any scheme of aggression or of violent ambition, then I can 
assure that Government and that ruler that they mistake the character 
and the genius of the English people and the English Constitution. And 
if they count on our dissensions and on the noble rivalries of our public 
life as the means for the successful prosecution of those designs, they will 
count on them to their confusion. They will find [the italics are my own] 
if ever the time should come when the independence of this country or the 
Empire of our Sovereign should indeed be menaced, that the Sovereign 
of these realms rules over a devoted people and a united Parliament. 


We find, too, a speech as penetrating and prescient three years 
onwards : it should appeal to all of us at this hour. He is accen- 
tuating England’s permanent influence on the Continent : 


England is the only country which, when it enters into a quarrel that 
it believes to be just, never ceases its efforts until it has accomplished 


* its aim. 


He traces this power of perseverance to our financial reserve : 


It was the conviction that the reserves of England, when we once 
chose to engage in a quarrel, were such that it was not a question of one, 
two, or three campaigns, but that, as we have proved in old days, our 
determination, supported by our resources, would allow us to prepare for 
an indefinite struggle when we had an adequate and worthy object in 
view. 


He concludes by a reflection that we wish our pre-Coalition 
Government had taken to heart : 


If, however, you allow your finances to be sapped and weakened, you 
are at the same time weakening this prime source of your authority. 
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He seems also to have foreseen that the modern struggle must 
be, not as in the French Revolution for the rights of man, but . 
for ‘the rights of nations.’ And in glimpses of his long corre- 
spondence with the King of the Belgians, it is interesting to 
note the analogies to the months immediately preceding our War, 
though we find Disraeli urging, in 1860, as he was then justified 
for England’s sake in doing, that the great object of our 
statesmen should be to counteract the understanding between 
France and Russia. 

Once more, and this time as regards the political sentimen- 
talism which has sometimes played havoc in affairs both Irish 
and Indian. He was treating of Poland—a country and a cause 
with which he had a sincere sympathy. 

. . - I do not know any people who have suffered so much from 
political sentimentalism as the Poles. Year after year there have been 
people living in Paris and London, some of them in a state of comparative 
luxury, stimulating their unfortunate countrymen in Poland to fruitless 
insurrection and to useless revolt; and all this time we have been favoured 
by them with expressions of feeling which, if expressions of feeling could 
effect the salvation of nations, have certainly been abundant and profuse. 

But he recognised very fully, in every case where race or 
tradition comes into play, that sympathy is a great part of under- 
standing : 

When you try to settle any great question [he urged in 1867] there 
are two considerations which statesmen ought not to forget [have they 
forgotten them lately?] First of all, let your plan be founded on some 
principle. But that is not enough. Let it also be a principle that is in 
harmony with the manners and customs of the people you are attempting 
to legislate for. 

This well applies to the Ireland of to-day, and he pressed it 
home in the ’fifties with regard to the Indian question of which 
he was a complete master, and the Chinese question which was 
bound up with a ‘ nation of etiquette.’ He realised in all such 
problems that the first thing to do was to probe the real cause of 
trouble—in the Indian instance, as he had in vain pointed out, 
the annexation of Oude—and then to meet it with promptitude. 
He descried in the lack of this faculty the source of all the 
fatalities of the Crimean War, as well as of the Eastern 
massacres—it was this want of probing sources that caused ‘ the 
usual crop of aufumnal indiscretions.’ But never under any 
pretext must there be any evasion. Fatalities must be faced— 
and they would disappear. England, not Parliament, was até 
stake. There must be no shirking—‘ Downing Street is respon- 
sible for policy.’ There must be justice and wisdom, but there 
must be no revenge. Take this, to Mrs. Willyams, of the Indian 
Mutiny : 

. . . The world has now found out it is a rebellion, not a mutiny. 
But of all the awful circumstances of this terrible affair is the spirit of 
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vengeance which is preached—as if we were to take our enemies for our 
model. In a political, a military, a religious point of view [again I 
italicise] nothing can be more unwise or more heinous, but the passions 
of the people are diverted thus from the misconduct of their govern- 
ment. ... 

A peace-lover, he stood for full responsibility and full energy, 
for preventing the iron, if possible, from becoming hot, but for 
striking, and striking hard, directly it becomes so. And, above all, 
he was conscious that the imaginative element joined to judgment 
forms the surest security. This is what he said about India in 1857, 
and it was nearly twenty years before he could make the Queen 
Empress and effect the purpose which even far earlier he had 
contemplated. He spoke with authority : 

The course which I recommend is this. You ought at once, whether 
you receive news of success or defeat, to tell the people of India that the 
relation between them and their real Ruler and Sovereign, Queen Victoria, 
shall be drawn nearer. You must act upon the opinion of India on that 
subject immediately ; and you can only act upon the opinion of Eastern 
nations through their imagination. You ought to have a Royal Commission 
sent by the Queen from this country to India immediately, to inquire into 
the grievances of the various classes of that population. You ought to 
issue a royal proclamation to the people of India declaring that the 
Queen of England is not a Sovereign who will countenance the violation 
of treaties ; that the Queen of England is not a Sovereign who will disturb 
the settlement of property ; that the Queen of England is a Sovereign who 
will respect their laws, their usages, their customs, and, above all, their 
religion. Do this, and do it not in a corner but in a mode and manner 
which will attract universal attention, and excite the general hope of 
Hindostan, and you will do as much as all your fleets and armies can 


achieve. 

‘Only a man of high imagination [comments Mr. Buckle] could, 
without ever visiting India, have grasped, so completely as Disraeli in this 
speech showed himself to have done, the native point of view... Subse- 
quent Indian policy has largely followed the lines which Disraeli 


suggested.’ 

From the outset, as may be seen in Contarini Fleming, 
Disraeli meditated that Empire the maintenance of which he 
was, in 1872, tocouple with the maintenance of our institutions as 
among the greatest of national objects. It took a long time for 
his critics to discover the fact, and in 1867 Sir John Skelton, 
by no means an unprejudiced observer, cries out, as a sort of 
‘Eureka,’ that ‘Whig or Radical or Tory don’t matter much, 
perhaps, but this mightier Venice—this Imperial Republic on 
which the sun never sets—that vision fascinates him, or I am 
much mistaken. England is the Israel of his imagination, and 
he will be the Imperial Minister before he dies—if he gets the 
chance.’ ‘Gets the chance’! He made it. Empire was very 
present to his mind when he reposed such confidence in the 
artisan, and dared the desertion of his lieutenants. He stood 
for Empire and Liberty, and, consciously, he popularised them 
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with the crowd. It is indeed through Disraeli that the great 
mass of the people has accepted Empire, that to-day the patriot- 
democrat Mr. Hughes holds aloft the Colonial banner of a worthy 
imperialism. In 1867 the extreme Radicals abhorred the very 
name, but no blow proved severer to the extremists than Disraeli’s 
ordered enlargement of the franchise. It was through mob-rule 
alone that the vaticinations above cited could ever be fulfilled. He 
contemplated an united nation, he rejected indignantly the single 
chamber and the single vote, the deluge of hybrid Democracy 
and the negations of Government, which may yet be stemmed. 

For my part [he remarked, just after the Bill was passed] I do 
not believe this country is in danger. I think England is safe in the 
race of men who inhabit her; that she is safe in something more precious 
than her accumulated capital—her accumulated experience. She is safe 
in her national character, in the fame, in the traditions of a thousand 
years. 

As with the developments of freedom and industry, so with 
those of religion. Both were closely related to his conceptions of 
Empire. 

Our Empire [he had declared three years earlier in his celebrated 
speech against scepticism in the Sheldonian Theatre] is now unrivalled 
for its extent; but the base—the material base—of that Empire is by no 
means equal to the colossal structure. It is not our iron ships; it is not 
our celebrated regiments; it is not these things which have created or 
indeed really maintain our Empire. It is the character of the people. 


That character, he went on to say, depended on a Church 
‘with a distinctive creed.’ Wealth and luxury were increasing 
by leaps and bounds, 

and the union of such circumstances with a Church without a distinctive 
creed will lead, I believe, to a dissoluteness of manners and morals rarely 
equalled in the history of man, but which prepares the tomb of 
Empires... . 

It was to the Colonies that he—whom ignorance, tearing 
two isolated but justified expressions from their context, has 
charged with belittling them—it was to the Colonies that he looked 
for the forging of a golden chain. When the anti-imperial 
drift in Parliament was strongest—during 1865—he alone gave 
the lead which shamed Lowe. The question was none other than 
the practical abandonment of Canada, destined, as Disraeli 
declared, to be ‘ the Russia of the New World,’ and never, surely, 
to be absorbed into the United States. As was his wont, he 
probed the whole problem without prejudice : 


If from considerations of expense [he warned the arithmetical—but not 
mathematical—Radicals] we were to quit the possessions that we now 
occupy in North America, it would be ultimately, as regards our resources 
and wealth, as fatal and disastrous a step as could possibly be taken. 
Our prosperity would not long remain a consolation to us, and we might 
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then prepare for the invasion of our country and the subjugation of the 
people. .. . If at a moment of revolution in North America, we find 
our Colonies asserting the principle of their nationality, and if, fore- 
seeing a glorious future, we find them still depending on the faithful 
and affectionate assistance of England, it would be the most short- 
sighted and suicidal policy to shrink from the duty that Providence has 
called upon us to fulfil. 

And later Disraeli indignantly answered Lowe, who in effect 
bade Canada pay for and take care of herself and her defence, by 
warmly protesting that it was our duty to ‘aid Canada to defend 
herself in case she were attacked by America. Canada had a 
great future and all the elements that make a nation. The House 
ought to cherish the connexion with the North American 
provinces.’ Who was the prophet and who the cynic here, Lowe 
or Disraeli? Where now is Little England? Seven years earlier 
he had pressed home the same moral on the occasion of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Bill for establishing the Colony of British Columbia. 
In the Queen’s Speech he then conveyed the hope that 


This new Colony on the Pacific may be but one step in the career 
of steady progress by which Her Majesty’s dominions in North America 
may ultimately be peopled, in an unbroken chain, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, by a loyal and industrial population of the British Crown. 


In 1872—and this seems to have been forgotten—he expressly 
declared in a great speech that will appeal to Mr. Hughes, that 
Colonial self-government 


ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of imperial con- 
solidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an imperial tariff, 
by securities for the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappro- 
priated lands which belonged to the Sovereign as their trustee, and by a 
military code which should have precisely defined the means and the 
responsibilities by which the country (in Canada’s case) should be 
defended, and by which, if necessary, the country should call for aid from 
the Colonies themselves. It should further have been accompanied [and 
mark that it has taken this titanic War to bring this wise truth home to 
our brains and consciences] by the institution of some representative 
Council in the Metropolis which would have brought the Colonies into 
constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. All this, 
however, was omitted because those who advised that policy, and I believe 
their convictions were sincere, looked upon the Colonies of England, looked 
even on our connexion with India, as a burden upon this country, viewing 
everything in a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make nations great, and by the influence of 
which alone men are distinguished from animals. 


Here, surely, we get the justification of Empire and the 
impeachment of what may now be classified as ‘ Bright’s disease.’ 

The extract just cited lies, of course, outside the scope of Mr. 
Buckle’s volume, but there is another from Disraeli’s Edinburgh 
speech on the Reform Bill which I sadly miss, and which again 
shows how Disraeli’s mind connected Labour with Empire, 
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Already in 1863, in a sentence also absent, he had called our 
Colonial Empire ‘ the national estate, as it were a freehold . . . 
which gives to the energies and abilities of England an almost 
inexhaustible field.’ Already, in 1866, he had spoken of England 
as the ‘ metropolis of a great maritime Empire’ ; already, too, he 
had pointed out how the power of England spread to and affected 
every coast of the seas, but in this Edinburgh speech—quite one 
of his greatest—he dwelt on the fact, and in direct apposition 
to the franchise, that ‘around the globe there is a circle of 
domestic settlements that watch us for inspiration and example.’ 
Once more he harped on ‘ Industry, liberty, and religion,’ and he 
thus concluded superbly : 


So long as this sacred combination influences the destiny of this 
country it will not die. History wi'! recognise its life, not record its 
decline and fall. It will say, ‘This is a great and understanding people,’ 
and it is from such materials we make the magnificence of the nation 
establish the splendour of the terrestrial globe. 


It is the soul of nations that he contemplates, not their 
skeleton, their picture not their framework. 

Disraeli was the first to recognise not only the true nature, 
political not social, of the American War, but its far-reaching 
tendencies and its influence on our Colonial system. Not a word 
did he say—and Bright thanked him—that could mar an attitude 
strictly neutral, but he pointed out in a splendid oration that the 
result would be world-power, and that America’s ‘ destiny’ was 
truly ‘imperial.’ But long before that War—at the gravest hour 
of 1859—he had commented on the impending influence of all 
the transatlantic populations on the balance of power. It is a 
speech singularly prescient : 

. . - You have on the other side of the Atlantic vigorous and powerful 
communities who will no longer submit to your circumscribed theory of 
authority. The Australian colonies, though now in their youth, but in 
the youth of giants, have already, as it were, thrown their colossal shadow 
over Europe. And it is for old Europe I lament that she is exhausting 
her energies and her resources in these wars. I could wish that she would 
rather prepare for that awful competition which in coming times she must 
encounter. I would rather see France and Germany and Russia® develop 
their resources, improve their agriculture, increase their population, and 
cultivate the arts of life, social and scientific, instead of wasting their 
strength, risking their stability, and sinking, when the era to which I have 
referred arrives, by their own mismanagement and want of prescience into 
an inferior and exhausted position. 


But England’s is a happier fate. 


Remember always that England, though she is bound to Europe by 
tradition, by affection, by great similarity of habits, and all those ties 
which alone can create and consecrate, is not merely a Power of the 
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Old World. . . . For England there will remain an illustrious future. We 
are bound to the communities of the New World and those great States 
which our own planting and colonising energies have created, by ties and 
interests which will sustain our power. ... And, therefore, now that 
Europe is on the eve of war, I say it is for Europe, not for England, 
that my heart sinks. 


His vision has indeed been vindicated. And it was extended. 
It was expressly on England’s mission of Empire that he rested 
his policy of only intervening abroad when ‘the knot was worthy 
of the avenger.’ It was an issue not of weakness but of the very 
strength which constrained her to interfere so widely and so much. 


. . - She interferes in Asia, because she is really more an Asiatic Power 
than a European. She interferes in Australia, in Africa, and in New 
Zealand. . . . Therefore it is not because England does not recognise her 
duty to interfere in the affairs of the Continent of Europe that persons 
are justified in declaring that she has relinquished her imperial 
position. . . . On the contrary, she has a greater sphere of action than 
any European Power, and she has duties devolving upon her on a much 
larger scale. 


Many years ago I ventured to draw attention in a book to 
Disraeli’s attitude on these very points. Mr. Buckle has now 
confirmed my conclusions. 

There is one trait which I have not included, and it was due 
to his dramatic imagination. No one better than he realised and 
recognised the underground power of Secret Societies with every 
form of secret intelligence. And when weak Lord Malmesbury 
was Foreign Minister, Disraeli—so scrupulously punctilious— 
did not hesitate to seek information through Ralph Earle of the 
Paris Legation about Napoleon’s inner projects in 1859, just 
before the Franco-Austrian War. It was a crucial moment, and, 
outside Downing Street, Disraeli was warranted ; indeed there 
was no special reason why Earle—as, previously, Disraeli 
himself—should not have sounded Napoleon. But it was counter 
to precedent, and on this particular occasion it failed. In these 
days, however, of perambulating politicians and- public offices 
alternately attended to by different Ministers-of-all-work, it 
would pass unnoticed. But as Disraeli would probably have 
criticised another for a proceeding so exceptional, he must bear 
the blame. : 

The title of this article has restricted its scope, but just 
one word must be said on Disraeli’s intense ‘interest in the Church 
of England, ‘one of the few really great things left,’ as he 
observed more than once. For him the Church was a medium 
between God and man that traced its source to the Syrian 
inspiration and preserved it. He firmly believed that ‘ Man is 
born to adore and to obey ’—that he is a spirit upon earth—a 
strong spirit, and not a conscious clod—rather heavy clay al] the 
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week and a ci-devant spirit on Sundays. Religion he deemed 
the communion of man with God, but it must have a form, and 
the Church supplies it. He wished that Church to refresh its 
spiritual force, but alse to remain distinctly national—the English 
expression of these great truths. He knew that in the West all 
creeds tend to become politicised instead of remaining theocratic, 
but he also knew that there is a strength as well as a weakness 
in this characteristic which should and could be furthered. He 
saw a deep irony, as portrayed at the close of Tancred, in the 
perpetual contrasts between the mundane and the mystical, but 
this irony also fascinated and prompted some of his deepest 
deliverances. He was perfectly sincere, and he understood 
bishops to perfection. But no bishop (nor, for the matter of that, 
any dissenting deacon) could ever understand him. 

There are some remarkable jottings of conversations on 
religion with Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who had criticised the 
Lord’s Prayer, and with Mr. Elmley, who nursed a theory that 
our Lord ‘had travelled a great deal before He was thirty.’ Sir 
George objected that the ‘ Kingdom ’ twice repeated was of purely 
local application. Disraeli replied that these expressions, 


though doubtless originally limited in the sense he mentioned, were now 
of general application, and had always been capable of it. I thought the 
Lord’s Prayer a masterpiece. It was the most perfect exponent of the 
purest religious feeling that had yet appeared. And while it soothed the 
cottage, it was difficult to conceive a society so refined that it would not 


satisfy. 

As regarded the point raised by Mr. Elmley, Disraeli disagreed. 
Christ’s mind seemed so ‘original,’ ‘so completely formed in 
seclusion, and with all its Shakespearian genius so essentially 
local. All the illustrations are drawn from inward resources or 
from surrounding scenery.’ 

‘ All is race’—that underlay his whole outlook, and he held 
that all races should specialise their individualities under the 
common Fatherhood of God. 

Space forbids the tempting sphere of Disraeli’s personal 
relations, some of which I have treated elsewhere—of his loving 
gentleness to his heroic wife, and the delightful billets doux which 
he pencilled to her when they were both on sick beds; of her 
sympathy and support, to the shelter of which he fled from 
the feasts of flattering supporters; of his exchange of ‘ideas, 
sympathies, and gossip, with Mrs. Willyams, Lady Londonderry, 
and Queen Victoria. His nightly dispatches to the Queen as 
Leader of the House, though so classically terse, teem with wit 
and characterisation. Nor may I touch on his commerce with his 
colleagues, rivals, and subordinates, on his power to choose the 
best, on his hatred of jobbery, on his kindness to all whom he ever 
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trusted—even to Earle, the young diplomatist who eventually and 
so tragically betrayed him; on his endless thought and fore- 
thought. 

Who would not have wished to have conversed with him, if 
but for half an hour? 

I know his faults, but they were those of a very great man. 
He contrived to draw strength from them, and there are few 
with much higher pretensions who have ever lived so truly and so 
thoroughly. He was indeed a doer as well as a dreamer of great- 
ness, and he has helped to shape the course alike of the world and 
of the country he loved and served so well. He was all life. He 


will never die. 
WALTER SICHEL. 





CURRENT THEORIES OF DEMOCRACY: 


AN ANALYSIS OF TRUTHS AND ERRORS 


(Continued) 


[It was pointed out in the preceding article * that there are five groups 
of questions with which Governments have to deal, and that these differ 
greatly in respect of the actual or possible existence of any general or 
purely democratic will with regard to them. Three of these groups, con- 
sisting respectively of questions described as the Momentary, the Tem- 
peramental, and the Abstruse, were there briefly reviewed, and were 
shown to be, in varying degrees, exceptional; whilst the remaining two, 
described as the Fundamental and the Composite, comprise by far the 
larger part of the subject-matter of Governmental action, and, divided 
as they are by differences of the sharpest and most illuminating kind, 
have been reserved for examination here.] 


I 


THE GENERAL WILL AS RELATED TO FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


OF fundamental questions an example has been given already— 
namely that of protection from murder; and to this may be 
added the protection of chattels from theft, the protection of the 
home from intrusion, and the fulfilment of contracts in accord- 
ance with terms specified. Such questions are fundamental 
because they relate to the maintenance of certain primary con- 
ditions in the absence of which no society could exist. 

Now, with regard to questions such as these, little reflection 
is necessary to show us that in all societies a general will is 
present the correspondence of which to the requirements of pure 
democracy is complete. Every will which is capable of being 
translated into action is related to two things—a desired end, and 
the means or machinery by which this end may be realised ; and 
in both respects, so far as fundamental questions are concerned, 
the completeness of the general will is an obvious and universal 
fact. In the first place as to ends, the individual judgments of 
which such a will is the sum are the same for the simple reason 
that all men, as to ends like these, naturally feel or think in 
precisely the same way. No man, however stupid, requires 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, January 1916. 
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to be persuaded by a neighbour, or an oligarchy of superior 
persons, that the Government should protect him from the 
chances of being murdered any night in his bed, or of having his 
teaspoons stolen before he comes down to breakfast. In the 
second place, the means by which ends of this kind are to be 
achieved are, in their main features, as familiar as the ends them- 
selves. They consist of some system of police, law-courts, and 
penalties, with which, though its minor details vary with place 
and circumstance, all men, in respect of its essentials, have been 
acquainted since the dawn of history. Here, therefore, there 
is a general will as to means no less spontaneous and unanimous, 
and hardly less specific, than the general will with regard to ends 
which accompanies it. 

That such is the case is sufficiently obvious from the fact 
that, whenever Governments are too weak to accomplish these 
ends efficiently, every man seeks to accomplish them as best 
he can for himself. Thus on a well-known occasion a prominent 
English Socialist was attacked by a man in Paris who attempted 
to steal his watch. No police being present, the Socialist very 
rightly knocked his assailant down. If the then Government 
of France had but given effect to the general will completely, 
it would merely with the arm of the law have done what the 
alien democrat did instinctively with his own. 

Let us now pass on to the questions here called Composite, 
which comprise in normal times the whole of the subject-matter 
of political government in so far as political government has any 
history at all, or suggests any controversy as to the will, demo- 
cratic or otherwise, by which its actions are, or by which they 
ought to be, determined. 


II 


THE GENERAL WILL AS RELATED TO COMPOSITE QUESTIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Composite questions differ from fundamentai questions in the 
fact that they are far more complex, and at the same time are 
always changing. With regard to fundamental questions, the 
will of the units governed, except when it takes the form of 
a protest against inefficient administration, is simply a standing 
demand, not requiring to be reaffirmed, for the effective main- 
tenance of a routine already established. As to composite 
questions, the case is essentially otherwise. Composite ques- 
tions have their root in fundamental questions, and up to a point 
coincide with them; but they represent such questions as 
multiplied, complicated, combined, and recombined by the 
evolution of new circumstances, such as new industrial methods, 
increases in wealth and population, and the growth of commer- 
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cial relationships between one country and another. Thus, 
whereas in societies which are small, isolated, and stationary 
fundamental questions of government are practically the only 
questions, the questions as to which alone in the great States 
of to-day the Government requires any positive guidance either 
from the brains of the governed or from those of the executive 
itself are questions in respect of which the ends to be achieved 
are novel, whilst the means present themselves in the form of 
many untried alternatives, each of which requires to be very 
carefully devised, for and against each of which there are many 
things to be said, and from which it is impossible for anybody tc 
select the best except by the use of a keen and balanced intellect, 
corroborated by vigour of character, and acting on wide know- 
ledge. 

Of the growth, as just described, of Fundamental questions 
into Composite, we may take from English history the following 
four examples :—The question of the distribution of Parlia- 
mentary seats prior to the first Reform Bill; the question of Free 
Trade versus Protection ; the question of the Right to Work ; and 
a fourth, which shall be specified presently. 

To all who acquiesce in the system of government by elected 
legislators it is obvious that, whatever be the qualifications on 
which the right to a vote depends, there must logically at all 
events be some approach to equality in the number of voters 
or citizens for whom each representative speaks ;- and if the 
number and distribution of a population always remained the 
same, the question of ‘ the distribution of seats,’ if settled satis- 
factorily once, would be settled for all time. Now, when George 
the Third succeeded to the throne of England, the then 
distribution of seats, if not ideally perfect, was not obtrusively 
at variance with the size and distribution of the constituencies. 
Hence, if the population of England had always remained the 
same, a distribution of seats which satisfied the men of the 
eighteenth century would have satisfied the men of the next 
century also. As a matter of fact, however, between the 
accession of George the Third and his death the population of Eng- 
land had not only so increased, but its distribution also had 
altered in so rapid and extraordinary a way that, whilst huge 
towns in the north were represented by no member at all, there 
were two members in the south for three men and a hay-stack. 
Here is one case in which it is easy to understand how an old 
question, taken for a time as settled, may become a new one, 
and one, as we shall see presently, which required a solution 
involving many new complexities. 

The question of Free Trade versus Protection, as it finally 
shaped itself in England at the beginning of the Victorian epoch, 
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will be readily recognised as one of similar character. The 
main issue involved related to national food supply—more 
especially to the supply of bread, and came to be known as the 
question of ‘ the big and the little loaf.’ Here we have a ques- 
tion as old as the days of Jacob. But in Georgian England it 
was absent till the close of the eighteenth century, for England 
till then, so far as corn was concerned, was not an importing— 
on the contrary she was an exporting—country, and there was 
no staple food on which a protective tax could fall. Owing to 
the subsequent growth of the population, coupled with other 
changes, this question, which till then meant nothing for the 
national consciousness, formed fifty years later the subject of the 
bitterest non-military conflict which had ever agitated the nation 
in the whole course of its history. 

The question commonly indicated by the phrase ‘ The Right 
to Work’ is one which has always been latent in all coherent 
polities ; but in primitive times it was simple, and carried with 
it its own solution. In the case of populations which were 
stationary, and drew most of their wealth from agriculture or 
from pasture, or from both, it did not emerge into a practical 
form at all; for a territory which had provided each man out of 
a thousand with enough for his wants in one age would continue 
to do so in another. Or, again, in primitive times, when the 
earth was sparsely occupied, if a given population increased, it 
had merely to enlarge its borders, or else, like the Scythian 
nomads, move in a body from one territory to another. And, 
indeed, in countries such as Canada and Australia such a solution 
is theoretically adequate to-day. But the question as it presents 
itself in modern, especially in Western Europe, and has already 
begun to present itself in the United States, is novel and far 
more complex, and it is so for two main reasons. In the first 
place, in some of these countries the whole of the fruitful area 
is by this time occupied already, whilst in others the unoccupied 
portion is very rapidly contracting. In the second place, work 
itself, which was primitively of a few kinds only, is now divided 
into many kinds, so numerous and so diverse in character that 
different men, in demanding that work should be found for 
them, are not demanding productive work of any kind, but each 
is demanding some special kind out of many. 

Let us now take our fourth example. This shall be the 
question of providing a kind of gun by which German airships 
may be destroyed on their way to London. Here we have a ques- 
tion which, in respect of its general character, was present and 
vital in the first cluster of huts which was ever threatened by 
the ferocity of any hostile tribe. Like all practical questions, it 
is a question of ends and means. With regard to ends, to-day as 
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in the earliest times, we have a general will of an absolutely - 
democratic character ; for all men are equally anxious ‘in virtue 
of their manhood alone’ that the roofs and the walls that shelter 
them shall not be burnt or shattered; and in primitive times, 
when men had no other weapons than stones, sticks, firebrands, 
and their naked fists, there was a will equally democratic with 
regard to the means also. In other words, the will of a tribe 
to protect itself comprised a similar will in respect of the weapons 
to be used. But, as weapons of war became gradually more 
complex and various, the will as to means and the will as to 
ends became separated. So far as ends are concerned, the average 
Londoner of to-day, in willing that his home shall be guarded 
from German aircraft, wills precisely what the savage wills in 
some primeval kraal; but the question of the means by which 
aircraft may be driven off or destroyed calls, as we shall see 
presently, for a will profoundly different from ‘that by which the 
average savage is actuated when, equipped only with the familiar 
arms of his ancestors, he cracks the skull of another with a club 
or with a slung pebble. 

These four illustrations are sufficiently indicative of the manner 
in which questions fundamental and permanent exfoliate under 
new circumstances into composite questions which are new, and 
each of which, as it arises, must be the subject-matter of a new 
will. Let us, then, using these same illustrations still, consider 
how far a will of that purely democratic kind, which, being the 
sum of the spontaneous and identical judgments of all, is with 
regard to fundamental questions an actually existing fact, is 
capable of reproducing itself with regard to the changing com- 
plexities of composite questions likewise. 

Stated in a general way, what we shall see is this, that in all 
countries possessing what is commonly called a Constitution the 
action of the Government must reflect a general will of some 
kind : and that this will is the sum of a multitude of judgments 
which are all in substance identical, but that their identity is 
due to the fact that, even if they are spontaneously recorded, 
they are, in respect of composite questions, not spontaneously 
formed. 


TI 


HIsTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PART PLAYED BY THE 
FEW IN FORMING THE WILL OF THE MANY 


Let us turn again to the question of the distribution of 
Parliamentary seats in England as it forced itself on public atten- 
tion at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The scheme 
of distribution which that century had inherited from the past 
was already so widely at variance with the logical object of all 
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representative government that its anomalies were patent to the 
least intelligent man who was sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to consider it worth a thought. Long before the first 
Reform Bill an opinion was widely prevalent, though numbers 
rema-ned apathetic, which, as a vague criticism of abuses 
and a vague demand for their abolition, was, so far as it 
went, of a genuinely democratic character. But if each of the 
units by whom this opinion was held had been invited to explain 
in writing what representation, if proportional in any true sense, 
would be—whether it would be proportional to the number of 
voters inhabiting various areas or to the total number of voters, 
no matter where they lived, whose interests were analogous, such 
as farmers, miners, or fishermen; and whether it would include 
any representation of minorities as such, or no—most of the 
units to whom such questions were put could have formulated no 
series of intelligible answers at all; and their answers taken 
together would certainly have resulted in nothing which a states- 
man cculd construe into a series of specific and practicable orders. 
That such would be the case might have been inferred before- 
hand from the two following facts: firstly, that, as Herbert 
Spencer very truly observes, one of the rarest of human faculties 
is the faculty of ‘ comprehending assembled propositions in their 
totality ’; and, secondly, the fact that all arduous mental effort, 
like that which such an act of elaborate comprehension involves, 
is extremely distasteful to the majority of the human race. And 
what might, for these reasons, have been expected to happen is 
precisely what happened in reality. The history of the popular 
will in England, in so far as it reflected itself in the passing of 
the first Reform Bill, is the history of a judgment which was in 
its first ‘stage the sum of individual judgments spontaneously 
formed and identical, but at the same time vague, and for 
practical purposes futile, and which was gradually by the influ- 
ence of certain super-energetic minorities endowed with a force 
and unity of which it was itself incapable. This process was of 
a double nature. It was, firstly, a process of raising a vague 
opinion from a temperature of lukewarm protest to a tempera- 
ture at which, like scraps of lead in a ladle, individual opinions 
are fused into a common passion. It was, secondly, a process 
of forcing this fluid mass to run itself into various moulds which 
minorities of active men had deliberately prepared for its recep- 
tion. These processes, whose spectacular aspects are familiar to 
readers of history, both took the form of resolutions passed at 
' meetings, of quasi-military marches or riots, and of monster 
petitions weighted with miles of signatures. But though each of 
these phenomena seemed to be purely popular, each as its active 
principle always had as its nucleus some one man, or small 
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cluster of men, exceptional in point of energy, exceptional in~ 
powers of persuasion, and exceptional for the most part in mental 
alertness also, by submitting themselves to whom (and by this 
means only) the masses acquired a unity and a temporary pre- 
cision of thought, without which they would have been powerless 
for any definite purpose. Indeed, the meetings and the marches 
and the riots were, if considered psychologically, monster peti- 
tions changed into other forms—petitions of which the definite 
substance was the work of a leading few, whilst the miles of 
signatures were the mere Amens of the multitude. If the sub- 
stance had been withdrawn, the meaning of the signatures would 
have disappeared, as a Reform meeting in London melted away 
at once when Hunt, the principal orator, was frightened from 
his platform by a bullet through his celebrated white hat. 

The question of Free Trade versus Protection, and the triumph 
in Great Britain of the former over the latter, which was one of 
the main events of the middle of the nineteenth century, con- 
stitute a case whose essentials are precisely similar. Here again 
the principle involved is one of extreme simplicity—that a 
Government ought, so far as a Government can affect the matter, 
to secure for the masses the largest and cheapest supply which 
under given conditions is possible of food, and more particularly 
of bread. The question, moreover, at that particular time had 
been simplified to an unusual degree by a long experience of the 
evils of very ill-devised corn-laws. And yet it required the tire- 
less and protracted efforts of a specially gifted minority, which 
had Bright and Cobden for its heroes, their organising powers, 
their powers of argument and presentation, and their sanguine 
prophecies, many of which were totally falsified by events, to 
fashion out of a vague opinion, however spontaneous in itself, a 
cumulative will sufficiently precise and vehement to overbear all 
obstacles and accomplish the end desired. 

Let us now turn to the question of the Right to Work. If 
in great modern States this were really as simple to-day as many 
foolish persons imagine it, and as in primitive times it was, every- 
body would will that the general right to work should be ad- 
mitted by the Government, and secured by means as simple 
as those by which it secures each citizen’s right to live. ‘For 
if,’ said Louis Blanc, ‘a Government is bound to protect life, 
it is bound to secure the means by which men can be kept alive.’ 
But, as Mill observes, this principle, though simple enough in 
the abstract, presents itself in modern States as one of extreme 
complexity ; for, if a Government is bound to find work for all 
the units of a given population, it can do so only on condition 
that it is empowered to control their numbers. Would such 
control be possible? If possible, are there any means by which 
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it could be rendered tolerable? Here we have a host of questions 
emerging from the very roots of life, like wasps from a disturbed 
nest, provoking most men merely to beat them off, or else to 
upset one another in trying to run away from them. But Mill, 
in reviewing this matter, sees one of its difficulties only. The 
very idea of the right to work is in itself ambiguous. It may 
mean either the right of every man to have work found for him 
by which he can gain a living within the limits of a certain 
geographical area, or the right to have it found for him on the 
surface of the earth somewhere. Early in the nineteenth century 
the inhabitants of Tyree—one of the Hebridean islands—were 
largely maintained by the manufacture of certain chemicals by 
burning a peculiar kind of seaweed. This industry was destroyed 
by the triumph of Free Trade principles, and the consequent 
admission to Great Britain of these chemicals from abroad ; and 
some three fourths of the islanders were deprived of the sole 
occupation by which they could gain a sustenance. Had these 
persons claimed from the Government the right to have work 
found for them, what would this claim have meant?—that such 
work was to be found for them within the coastline of their native 
islet, or that it was to be found for them somewhere within the 
limits of the British Empire? Had the principle involved in 
it borne the former meaning, it would have plainly been as 
great an absurdity as the principle that a farmer, on a limited 
number of acres, is bound to provide grazing for a limitless 
number of cows. Had it meant, on the other hand, that 
the Government was bound to provide wark for them some- 
where, it would have meant that the Government should be 
empowered to determine where ; and this could only have meant 
that the Government should be empowered to transport them 
to any spot—whether in Canada, Jamaica, Australia, or 
the recesses of British Africa—which Parliament or a State 
Department might see fit to select. Here, then, we have again 
@ question with regard to which any number of answers is pos- 
sible. If any Government attempted to answer it practically by 
asking each citizen for guidance ‘in virtue of his manhood alone,’ 
-ié would elicit nothing but a babel of conflicting voices, which 
individually meant little, and which cumulatively meant nothing. 
If any practical advance towards a general and systematic solu- 
tion of the question of the Right to Work is ever to be nade—and 
it never has been made yet—it will be made by an exceptional 
few imposing their own schemes on the many, not by the many 
imposing scraps of abortive thought, as shaped spontaneously in 
their own minds, on the few. 

Of our four typical questions, it remains for us to review the 
last—namely, the question, which has first arisen during the 
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present War, of how to bring down or repel hostile aircraft on* 
their way to throw bombs on London. No question, in respect 
of the end involved in it, could evoke a general will more purely 
democratic than this. The will of any one unit is spontaneously 
the same as the will of every other. It presents itself to the 
imagination of each in precisely the same picture—a Zeppelin 
in ignominious flight, or a Zeppelin falling down in flames. 
But a will as to ends, let it be never so,general, is, if we think 
of it as a power which can definitely guide a Government, 
nothing unless it carries with it a will as to specific means; 
and in this most illuminating case it is sufficiently clear from 
events that the purely democratic will was a hopeless and 
helpless blank. In a case like this, all that the units of the 
average mass can do is to cry out for somebody whose talents 
exceed the average, and who, presenting them with some 
mechanism by which the end in view may be accomplished, 
asks them to say ‘Yes’ to the proposal that this mechanism 
shall be adopted. This particular case is no doubt an extreme 
one ; but all political questions of the kind here called Composite 
—that is to say, all questions of government which are possible 
subjects of controversy, and require that any action of a novel 
kind shall be taken, conform to this type of case in a greater or 
less degree. In respect of such questions the many have wills 
of some kind, but they are vague, incomplete, and, taken as a 


whole, they are powerless, until the talents and energies of the 
few present them with specific materials, on which, whether by 
way of selection, of acceptance, or of rejection, they can act. 
‘But even when matters have reached this point, the necessary 
functions of the few are so far from being ended that they merely 
enter on a new career of activity. 


IV 


THE PROCESSES WHICH, IN ALL COMPLEX CASES, ARE NECESSARY 
FOR THE FORMATION OF ANY GENERAL WILL 


Let us continue for a moment longer the use of our last 
illustration. The many, in merely willing the use of some gun 
or mechanism by which hostile aircraft may be driven off or 
destroyed, but the nature of which they themselves are quite 
incompetent to suggest, are like passengers trying in a boat to 
be sick on an empty stomach ; but we have assumed that when 
once a contrivance sufficient for this end was presented to them, 
they would with one consent all will the adoption of it. This 
assumption, however, if we apply it to actual life, is by no means 
so simple as it seems. A contrivance of the kind in question 
would, from the nature of the case, be novel, and, however perfect 
it might be, only experts of very special capacity could form, 
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before it was tried, an independent judgment with regard to it. 
Indeed, even Boards of experts have often rejected contrivances, 
subsequently shown to possess the highest value, as not being 
worth the cost of so much as a systematic trial. And this diffi- 
culty is increased when, as usually happens, not one contrivance 
only is submitted to their judgment, but several. Now it is true 
that of contrivances such as an anti-aircraft gun, the cost of 
which is individually not enormous, several might be tried simul- 
taneously or in rapid succession before the occasion for the use 
of them had altogether passed away ; and the Government might 
invite the masses to record a general will that the type of gun 
should be adopted which experiment had shown to be the best. 
This is a part in the drama which the masses, as a pure demo- 
cracy, would be fully competent to play, just as a crowd at Epsom 
is competent to acclaim the Derby winner when it has won. But 
the question as to which experiments, simultaneous or even rapidly 
successive, before a Government acts are applicable, forms but 
a small part of those composite questions with which Govern- 
ments have to deal. A dozen different guns devised for the 
destruction of Zeppelins might be tested by practice at so many 
floating targets, in a dozen consecutive days, or even in a single 
morning; but schemes of electoral reform, or of Protection or 
of Free Trade, can be tested by no such preliminary means as 
these. Of any electoral or fiscal schemes that are possible, it 
is impossible at the same time to experiment with more than 
one; and the one which happens to be adopted must be kept in 
operation for years before, as an experiment, it is able to 
teach us anything. Its adoption must, therefore, be determined 
by psychological processes whose action precedes the event, not 
by the results which follow it. 

All composite questions, then, as related to the will of the 
many, resemble the question of defences against hostile aircraft 
in the fact, which this example so signally illustrates, that 
before the many can collectively will anything about them at all, 
two distinct tasks must be carried out by the few. In the 
first place the question at issue must be invested by the few with 
the form of some definite scheme or schemes, for otherwise the 
judgments of the many will have nothing on which to act. In 
the second place, if these judgments are to be so precise on the 
one hand, and so absolutely unified on the other, as to constitute 
an injunction that some one scheme shall be adopted complete 
in all its details, the devisers of this scheme must so present it 
to the mass of average men that a judgment in favour of its 
adoption shall, somehow or other, develop itself in the mind 
of each. Further, it is evident that, if such a consensus of judg- 
ments cannot be elicited beforehand by short and sharp experi- 
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ment—a feat which is possible in exceptional cases only—it must 
be elicited by the arts of deliberate and systematic persuasion. 

It is in the practice of such arts, which are essentially the 
arts of an oligarchy, that at least one half of the activity of any 
Constitutional Government, actual or possible, consists, and the 
more nearly a Constitution conforms in outward semblance to 
the principles which the theory of pure democracy postulates, 
the more necessary does the practice of such arts become, and 
the more industriously do statesmen who call themselves 
democrats practise them. Let us consider this fact further in 
the light of well-known examples. 


V 


THE ARTS BY WHICH A MULTITUDE OF INDEFINITE AND VARIOUS 
WILLS ARE CRYSTALLISED ON GIVEN OCCASIONS INTO A 
CUMULATIVE AND SPECIFIC WILL 


The object of such arts may be briefly restated thus. Owing 
to changed social conditions some composite question arises, 
such as that of providing some new military weapon or some 
new fiscal system. Before the many can play any part in the 
matter, some new weapon or some new fiscal system—or, 
as generally happens, several—complete in every detail must 


be devised. The devising of this or of these requires special 
abilities, and is necessarily the work of the few. The many 
can, as a whole, play no part in the matter except that of agree- 
ing to pronounce that some one device, if there be only one, 
is satisfactory, or, if several be offered, that some one of these 
is the best. The situation of the many with regard to such 
devices is very much what it would be with regard to a medicine 
which nobody had ever tried, and the probable effects of which 
could not reasonably be anticipated by anybody otherwise than 
from some knowledge ‘of its chemical composition or of 
chemistry. The only means by which in each of a countless 
number of people, most of them certainly not chemical experts, 
a confidence in the merits of an untried medicine could be 
created would be a campaign of puffing on the part of the would- 
be vendor; and this puffing would consist of a series of mere 
statements, coupled with the use of certain chemical terms cal- 
culated to convey an impression of the profundity of his own 
knowledge rather than to impart any genuine knowledge to the 
public. Any Constitutional Government must resort to analogous 
means whenever, with regard to complex and untried measures, 
it has to elicit from the multitude a general will in their favour. 
It must, in other words, resort to the arts of the advertiser; and 
its object in doing so is neither more nor less than this—to 
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influence the many in so cogent and systematic a way that they 
shall simultaneously on any given occasion judge in a manner 
specifically different from that in which they would or could have 
judged had each of them not been subjected to some influence 
other than his own. 

The political arts of eliciting from each unit of a miscellaneous 
multitude an identical judgment with regard to any complex 
measures are, as history shows us, divisible broadly into three. 
The simplest of these is bribery; but as this is now nominally 
obsolete it need not be discussed here. Of the other two, which 
flourish in proportion as bribery decreases, the first may be called 
familiarly the Art of Blowing the Bellows, whilst the other con- 
sists of statements purporting to be statements of fact which, 
whether true or false, are selected for utterance, and are thus arti- 
ficially emphasised with the deliberate object of ensuring that some 
desired conclusion shall be drawn from them. These two arts 
are not, indeed, separated by any precise line, for they are in 
practice often employed concurrently; but they have neverthe- 
less sufficiently distinguishable objects. What is here meant 
by the Art of Blowing the Bellows has for its object the over- 
coming a certain inertia which disinclines a large number of 
persons not only to form new political judgments for themselves, 
but even to accept with interest those formed by others. It 
aims at blowing into a flame the flax of discontent which would 
otherwise only smoke. Its nature is vividly illustrated by a 
remark which an English statesman of the extreme Radical 
school is reported to have made to a friend. ‘I have sometimes 
feared of late that my public influence was declining. My fears, 
however, have proved groundless. Let me only make the peopie 
angry, and I can do with them what I please.’ Here we have 
the Art of Blowing the Bellows described from his own experience 
by one of its most adroit practitioners; whilst as for the art of 
creating a general will of some particular kind by an organised 
campaign of statement, if the history of the first Reform Bill 
and the triumph of Free Trade principles do not provide us 
with sufficiently fresh examples, we may find them in the con- 
duct of the British Government with regard to the publica- 
tion and the calculated suppression of war news. The German 
Government provides us with an example still more signal. 
Not in Germany alone, but in other countries also, it has 
endeavoured to manufacture a will consonant with its own pur- 
poses by a process described by Maximilian Harden as ‘a 
drugging of public opinion with deliberately false facts.’ In 
America alone, during the first seven months of the War, 
it spent 1,500,000/. on what an American paper calls ‘the 
pro-German campaign of education.’ Such methods of manipu- 
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lating judgments and votes by statement are certainly not what 
is commonly meant by bribery, but they are no less inconsistent 

than bribery with the pure democratic principle. If a witness, 

by falsifying facts, or suppressing them, causes an innocent man 

to be found guilty, or a guilty man to be acquitted, he is no less 

interfering with the natural course of justice than he would be 

by buying the verdict direct from the judge and jury. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the arts here in ques- 
tion are always sinister in the sense which this last illustration 
would suggest, nor are they peculiar to one party only. On the 
contrary, they are compatible, if not always associated, with the 
highest moral integrity. Further—and this is the point to 
which the whole of the present argument is directed—whenever 
any Government assumes a constitutional form, all parties alike 
not only do but are also compelled to practise them. Neither 
the will of the governing Few nor the will of the governed Many 
could have any, or would be able to exercise any, practical force 
without them. They are thus essential to the operation of what 
may be called the democratic principle, and yet at the same time 
they are fatal to the theory of pure democracy. 


VI 


DEMOCRACY NOT A SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT, BUT ONE PRINCIPLE 
OUT OF TWO WHICH ARE ESSENTIAL TO ALL GOVERNMENTS 


In order to realise fully the nature of this paradox, let it once 
more be observed that if the theory of pure democracy, which 
expresses its basic postulate in the familiar formula of ‘One man, 
one vote,’ or of ‘One man, one unit of influence,’ were trans- 
lated into concrete fact, every voter would be bound to form his 
judgments in an atmosphere artificially sterilised, like that of 
a sick room, so that no germs of suggestion fraught with 
deliberate purpose should be able to attack him from without 
and inoculate his thoughts and feelings with those of any other 
person. If this principle were pushed to its extreme logical 
consequences, it would be necessary to treat all questions of 
politics as though they were obscene subjects, which each man 
must confront in the hermitage of his own mind, but about which 
no conversation between man and man was to be tolerated. 
For let any dozen men begin, to discuss politics round the fire- 
side in a village inn, there will always be one or more who, in 
virtue of a greater alertness and greater glibness of speech, will 
influence to some extent the judgments of a larger number, and 
pure democracy will be troubled with the first faint struggles of 
oligarchy. It is true that no democrats, however rigid their 
creed, would propose to suppress all political conversation, lest 
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the political thoughts of the many should be deliberately con- 
taminated by the few. They would reject such a procedure as 
absurd, even if it were not impracticable. But this does not 
show that it is not, in the strictest logic, imperatively demanded 
by the principles of pure democracy. It shows that, with regard 
to the affairs of any large and complex policy, these principles 
are not compatible with the concrete facts of life. 

Let us, however, waive this difficulty. Let us suppose that, 
if reasonably interpreted, the principles of even the purest demo- 
cracy would not demand the suppression of such political 
talk as forms a natural incident of ordinary social intercourse ; 
but certain things remain—and these, as features of modern 
political life, are even more important—which they would sup- 
press. They would, if applied with even the roughest 
semblance of logic, suppress all political discussion which, 
emerging from the conversational and purely informal stage, 
develops, like a vertebrate animal from protoplasm, into discussion 
carried on under conditions deliberately prearranged by some 
person or group of persons for the purpose of affecting opinion 
in any special and calculated way. In other words, they would 
suppress everything of the nature of oratory, under which head- 
ing we may include all incitation or persuasion which, with that 
object in view, is accomplished either by voice or literature. 
Wherever the orator begins, pure democracy ends, just as it 
ends with the first beginning of bribery, for if the aim of the 
political orator is not to make men vote as they would not have 
voted if he had not been there to move them, the labour of oratory 
would be labour thrown away. 

Here again all democrats will say that to deduce from their 
formal principles a conclusion such as this is nonsense. They 
will say that such a conclusion would, if practically accepted, 
destroy the entire political life of nations—all such movements 
as are now called ‘campaigns,’ all newspapers which did not 
strictly confine themselves to the publication of mere news, 
unaccompanied by interpretation or comment, and—what is 
dearest of all to the heart of the modern democrat—the great 
political meeting. And in saying this they would be correct. 
But if they went on to argue that the principles of modern 
democracy cannot be discredited by attributing to them a result 
so absurd as this—a result which can exist only in the fancy 

--of a carping disputant—they would be wrong. It must be 
remembered that we have been dealing only with those | 
composite questions which, arising as they do out of the changes 
peculiar to the life of great and highly civilised States, alone 
demand the formation of any novel will by anybody; but let 
us only turn back to the questions which have been called funda- 
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mental, and which still persist everywhere though constantly 
intertangled with others, and we shall find, as has been said 
already, that with regard to these a pure democratic will, which 
requires for its formation and maintenance neither campaigns, 
newspapers, meetings, nor even private discussion, is so far from 
being an impossible fancy that it is an inexpugnable fact in the 
life of all societies; and if we compare this will with the only 
kinds of general will which can, with regard to composite ques- 
tions, be induced to form and record themselves, we have a 
standard by which to measure the difference between these last 
and the will which the basic principle of modern democracy 
postulates. 

Let us suppose, then, that a formal reaffirmation was 
necessary of a general judgment to the effect that robbery 
and arson were evils of an intolerable kind, and that a police 
force, with whose efficiency the public was already familiar, 
should be maintained as a defence against them. What need 
would there be of meetings all over the country to secure the due 
expression of such a judgment by everybody? If a meeting were 
called for this purpose, the most powerful orator on the platform 
could tell the audience nothing which every member of the 
audience could not tell to the orator. A meeting might as well 
be held for the purpose of recording the fact that Queen 
Anne was dead. Why, then, is it that, when composite ques- 
tions are at issue, such as that of Free Trade for England in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, meetings are, in all con- 
stitutional countries, one of the principal expedients to which 
all parties resort? Why are public buildings packed with excited 
crowds? Why does a Bright or a Chamberlain strain every 
nerve in addressing them, often continuing patiently this 
arduous labour for years? The reason why public meetings 
would be superfluous and ridiculous in connexion with 
fundamental questions, whilst they are in connexion with com- 
posite questions necessary, is this. Whereas in the former 
case the wills of the many, as freely formed by each, are 
practically the same in substance and are thus spontaneously 
united in a cumulative will already, the wills of the many in 
the latter case are vague, various, and for the most part prac- 
tical nullities, and cannot acquire any general meaning whatever, 
until such a meaning is manufactured out of the raw material 
by the few. A conclusive proof that this manufacturing process 
is necessary is to be found in the fact that in spite of its cost in 
mental effort, in physical effort, and in money, this task is, never- 
theless, continually and systematically undertaken, just as, if 
any proof were required that raw cotton from America was not in 
itself cloth ready to be made into night-shirts, such proof would 
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be found in the mere existence of the spindles and mills of 
Lancashire. 

This fact has, however, its converse side, of which, though 
a full discussion of it must be reserved for another occasion, the 
general nature must be briefly indicated here. If the process 
carried on by the few of manipulating the wills of the many is 
shown to be necessary by the mere fact of its being undertaken, 
the intensity of the effort involved in it shows something else as 
well. It shows that the wills of the many, however incapable 
in their crude and spontaneous form of determining the actions 
of a Government in any specific way, are far from being purely 
passive and without some bent of their own; for otherwise the 
process of manipulating them would be far less laborious than 
it is. The influence of the oligarchic principle is, indeed, as 
has been indicated already, far wider than it is the fashion to 
suppose : for oligarchs need not be men of wealth, of distin- 
guished birth, or even of intellect or education. They are to be 
found in the tap-room, they are to be found at the factory gate. 
They are to be found wherever one man has a little more energy 
and a little more fluency than his companions, and in virtue of 
these small gifts infects them with his own ideas. But wherever 
an influence of this kind exerts itself, whether on a small scale 
or a large, those who are influenced are not absolutely passive. 
There is not only action on the part of the relatively few : there 
is reaction also on the part of the relatively many. This fact 
must be allowed for in any full consideration of the subject ; but 
it does not affect the counter-fact, to the elucidation of which 
the present argument is directed, that, unless some exceptional 
influence on the part of the few were exercised, there would be 
on the part of the many no action or reaction at all. 

Such being the case, the result of the preceding observations 
may be summed up by saying that all current definitions of 
democracy err, even before they have been formulated, in a false 
assumption which precedes the formulation of all of them. They 
all of them assume that democracy is a system of government 
of some kind. This is precisely what, except in minute and 
primitive communities, democracy is not, never has been, and 
never can be. It is not, and never can be, a system of govern- 
ment at all. It is simply one element or principle out of two, 
the other being the principle of oligarchy, which two may indeed 
be combined in very various proportions, but neither of which 
alone will produce representative government, any more than 
saltpetre or charcoal by itself will constitute gunpowder. 

As soon as the matter is thus correctly stated, the situation 
begins to be intelligible. We have no longer to deal with two 
principles presented to us as mutually exclusive. In each case 
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everything is a question of how much or how little, and the 
influence of the democratic principle in determining questions 
of government varies from all to nothing according to what 
the questions are: but one fact does not vary. Except in the 
case of such questions as are either Fundamental or Momentary, 
the purely democratic principle never operates alone. It does 
not operate as the sum of wills or judgments spontaneously 
formed by units of equal influence. It operates only as the sum 
of a number of wills like these, when these are not taken by 
themselves, but are combined with the wills of others, the 
influence of each of which is incomparably more extensive; and 
the primary error of all modern theories of democracy is that 
they all are based on a denial of this fundamental fact. The 
formula ‘ One man, one unit of influence’ is not a loose way of 
stating what is substantially true. It is a precise way of stating 
what is absolutely false; and so long as the ideas and temper 
which it tends to suggest are prevalent, no sane conception of 
government on the part of the masses is possible, nor is any 
Government possible whose sanity is not precarious. 


W.H. MALtock. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


RETURNING to India from privilege leave in the late ‘eighties 
of the last century by a steamer of the P. and O. or Messageries 
Maritimes, I saw brought on board at Aden a passenger who was 
evidently in a most precarious state of health. On inquiry I found 
that he was a German. During the day he lay on deck, and his 
fellow-passengers very naturally showed him such attention as 
lay in their power. During the five or six days between Aden 
and Bombay there was ample time for conversation, which 
turned sometimes on his experiences as Commercial Adviser to 
Captain Wissmann, who annexed German East Africa, and 
sometimes on the steps to be taken by Herr Eugen Wolf—such 
was my German friend’s name—to regain his health on arrival 
in Bombay. Memory recalls little more. We parted at Bombay, 
as I was due to join without delay my regiment in Sind or Balu- 
chistan, and he was met by the German Consul. We did not, 
however, lose sight of each other. I heard of his recovery and 
return to Germany to recuperate. 

In the spring of 1890 I took my first furlough to England 
since I landed in India in February 1879. As the year advanced 
three possibilities presented themselves—(1) a visit to Russia to 
attend the manceuvres at Narva and review at Krasnoe Selo; 
(2) attendance at the German manceuvres near Flensburg—to 
which Prince Ernst-Giinther von Schleswig-Holstein had most 
kindly invited me ; and (3) a trip to the first ‘ Exposition ’ ever held 
at Tashkent, the capital of Russian Turkestan. Early in August 
1890 I found myself at Berlin, and then I again foregathered with 
Eugen Wolf. Under the Anglo-German Agreement of that year 
the boundaries of the British and German proposed territories in 
East Africa were determined, the Protectorate of Zanzibar, Witu, 
and Somaliland being given up to Great Britain, while Kilima- 
Njaro (in deference partly, so the story runs, to the German 
Empress’s ardent admiration roused by the reports of its sylvan 
and floral beauties) was assigned to Germany. Heligoland was 
ceded under the same agreement. On the subject of Heligoland 
the feelings of Herr Eugen Wolf were strong and strongly 
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expressed. He was well known in his day as correspondent of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, and he wrote also for the Kélnische 
Zeitung. He denounced with the utmost vigour the cession of 
‘500,000 square miles ’"—these were his very words—‘ of fertile 
and beautiful country’' for a bit of rock in the North Sea. A 
British East African official informed me later that ‘ 50,000 square 
miles’ was nearer the mark. Heligoland has become, as some 
aver, the Gibraltar of North-Western Europe. 

On returning in October from my journey to Krasnoe Selo 
and Tashkent—which I had chosen in preference to attendance 
at the German manceuvres—I again found myself at Berlin, and 
it was then, as far as I remember, that Herr Eugen Wolf intro- 
duced me to Major von Wissmann, with whose East African 
coterie I dined at the Café Pschorr and spent a long evening. As 
I drove with him through the streets of Berlin—we visited some 
theatre after dinner—he laughingly drew my attention to the 
numerous portraits of him, plastered on hoardings and walls. He 
was the man of the moment. Some ten or twelve years later we 
heard that his health, severely strained by stress of work in East 
Africa, had broken down ; and again a few years later we took up 
our morning paper and read that Herr Major von Wissmann 
(he was ennobled in or soon after 1890) had gone out one day to 
shoot and been found dead, with his gun by his side. Sic transit 
gloria . . . And yet he had realised that 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name! 


When Prince Bismarck in 1884-5, yielding to the pressure 
of German public opinion, embarked on a policy of colonial 
expansion, Wissmann and Wolf were invited to Friedrichsruh, 
and there received from him their instructions. This was pro- 
bably in 1885. In the years immediately following, Great Britain 
treated German East African ambitions in a friendly spirit, little 
foreseeing the ultimate issue of the policy of Pan-Germanic 
expansion which had sprung into life with the creation of the 
Prusso-German Empire, and shot out eastward after the Berlin 
Conference of 1878. Herr von Wissmann was allowed to recruit 
in British African territory soldiers for the subjugation of German 
East Africa. The records of German conquest are somewhat 
harrowing.” Even when I was at Berlin in 1890 the name of 


1 Full tribute to the nature of this country is paid by Sir Frederick Lugard 
in Vol. I. (p. 418) of his Hast African Empire. The reports of Herr Eugen 
Wolf, Bishop Tucker, and Cardinal Lavigerie are there quoted. ‘One of the 
richest and most beautiful in the world’ is the Cardinal’s pronouncement. 

* For Captain Lugard’s methods of dealing with the natives twenty-five years 
ago, in contrast to those sometimes resorted to by the Germans, wide T'he 
Rise of Our Hast African Empire, vol. ii. p. 527: ‘A well-merited castigation,’ 
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Dr. Karl Peters savoured ill among his own fellow-countrymen, 
and Major von Wissmann and his school were not guiltless. 
Kultur worked its will, and English papers of July 1907 record 
painful recriminations in the Law Courts of Berlin between some 
of the earlier German East African explorers which I refrain 
from reproducing here. None the less, German East Africa was 
built up, and strongly built up, as this War shows. Ueber Land 
und Meer, of October 1899, records the award to Herr Wolf of 
the ‘great gold medal’ of the Bavarian Academy of Science, and 
on the 17th of July of that year he wrote to me: ‘ William the 
Second has given me the Red Eagle Cross. I do not know what 
for. I have not bowed to anybody.’ Wolf never struck me as 
being much given to ‘ bowing’ to anyone, though fully alive to 
his own interest and a ‘bad ’un to beat.’ Prince Bismarck 
received him at Friedrichsruh on several occasions on his return 
from his travels. The Red Eagle Cross was the reward of two 
years’ (1896-8) travel in China, Japan, Kamschatka, Saghalien, 
and Eastern Siberia.* I met him at Tientsin in March 1898 on 
his return from Sechuen via Hankau, Honan, and Peking, and 
when next I heard of him he was with Count Zeppelin in an 
airship over Lake Constance. 

It may seem, possibly, far-fetched to associate the friendly atti- 
tude which was adopted by Her Majesty’s Government towards 
German expansion in East Africa in its early days with the 
Berlin Conference of 1878, but I think there are grounds for so 
doing. Both Justin M‘Carthy in his History of Our Own Times 
and Madame Novikoff in Russia and England, 1876-80, make it 
clear that the Marquess of Salisbury was convinced that he had 
done well for the British Empire when he slipped the Teuton 
between the Slav and Constantinople. The Protectorate of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, granted to Austria at the Berlin Con- 
ference, for the moment thwarted Russia, and ultimately led to 
the present War. It moved Austria one step nearer the Aegean, 
and Austria was even then the instrument of Germany. The 
friendship of the British and Austrian Courts was proverbial, 
until the sudden annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina awoke 
King Edward the Seventh, who had visited Vienna a month or 
two earlier, to a sense of Austrian duplicity and treachery. In 
the ‘eighties and ‘nineties of the last century issues which are 
clear to-day were unforeseen, and there is good reason to believe 
that the Slav danger inclined Lord Rosebery also to view Teuton 
ambitions with a lenient eye, especially in parts of the globe 
removed from local centres of international destiny. If the Near 
East could shed its influence on East Africa, Captain Lugard ‘ 


* Vide Im Innern Chinas, by Eugen Wolf, Stuttgart, 1901. 
* Rise of our Hast African Hmpire, vol. ii. p. 578. 
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tells us, when commenting on the successive policies of Lords 
Granville, Salisbury, and Rosebery, that 


Aggressive nations watch to see if our foreign policy is to be a national 
and continuous one, or a policy dictated by party exigencies, a policy of 
vacillation or retrogression. On the bleak Pamirs, in Afghanistan, in 
Egypt, in Morocco, and in Siam, we may look for the reflex action of our 
policy in East Africa. 


Despite, however, the benevolent attitude of our Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs, British and German East Africa 
could not grow up side by side without friction, traces of which 
may be easily found in the pages of the standard works on the 
subject and of the Blue-books of the period.* 

It was during the ‘nineties that the native troops of the Indian 
Army, which have taken so prominent a part in the defence of 
British East Africa under Major-General Sir M. J. Tighe, were 
first sent across the Indian Ocean to aid the local forces in main- 
taining order and suppressing rebellion. It fell to the lot of 
my regiment, the 129th Baluchis, to supply a considerable number 
of officers and men to the two regiments, the 124th Baluchistan 
and the 127th Baluch Light Infantry, who went over, the first 
in 1896 to suppress rebellion in British East Africa, and the 
second in 1898 to do the same in the Uganda Protectorate.* In 
1896 Mr. Arthur H. Hardinge held the reins of Government at 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, while Major von Wissmann was 
Governor of German East Africa. The intelligence of the 
landing of the 124th Baluchistan Regiment, under the command 
of Colonel (now Lieut.-General Sir) A. A. Pearson, convinced 
the rebel Mubarak that his game was up. He therefore with- 
drew into German East Africa and gave himself up to Major 
von Wissmann. Thereupon Mr. Arthur H. Hardinge and Major 
von Wissmann met in Zanzibar Harbour and at Moa and 
arranged that Mubarak and his following should be moved to 
Tanga and thence to Bagamoyo.’ On the 25th of April the 
Marquess of Salisbury instructed Sir Frank Lascelles to ‘ express 
to the German Government, and to ask them to convey to Major 
von Wissmann, the cordial thanks of Her Majesty’s Government 
for this friendly action.’ When next Tanga attracted British 


5 For instance, in Chronicles of Uganda, by Rev. R. P. Ashe, 1894, Captain 
Lugard’s work already quoted, and Blue-books on Africa, No. 8 (1896), 
No. 1 (1899), and No. 10 (1898). 

* It should be explained to those not familiar with the Indian Army that 
Sir Charles Napier raised in 1843-46 the 127th and 129th Baluchis, and Brig.- 
General John Jacob the 130th Baluchis in 1858. The 124th and 126th Balu- 
chistan Regiments are corps of the old Bombay Army converted into regiments 
of the ‘ Frontier’ type. 

” Blue-book, Africa, No. 6 (1896), pp. 93-100. 
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notice it was the scene of the very reverse of ‘ friendly 
action.’ * 

The operations against Mubarak carried out by Colonel 
Pearson and the 124th are well described in the despatch, dated 
Mombasa, the 23rd of May 1896, which Colonel Pearson 
addressed to the Adjutant-General in India,* and a copy of which 
Mr. Hardinge sent to Lord Salisbury, who had already, on the 
24th of April, conveyed to Colonel Pearson and his officers the 
congratulations of Her Majesty’s Government on their success.” 
In these operations Captain (now Major-General Sir M. J.) 
Tighe, the defender of East Africa from November 1914 
to February 1916, played an active part, as also did Captain 
(now Major-General, V.C.) Mellis, who did such excellent 
service under General Townshend at Ctesiphon and Kut- 
el-Amara. If the retirement of Mubarak into German territory 
and subsequent surrender robbed the military operations of 
much of their interest, the country, none the less, insisted on 
levying its toll. The alligator would seem to have seen in this 
advent of strangers its opportunity and taken it. To its wiles 
unsuspecting warriors fell victims. An officer, whom I rejoice 
to see commanding a Baluch battalion to-day, left two fingers 
between those merciless jaws. The rest of him (a very good 
rest, be it said with thankfulness) ‘lived to fight another day.’ 
The cunning brutes lay in wait for men coming down to the 
river-bank to fill their water-bottles, and, seizing them as they 
stooped or leaned forward, pulled them into the water. A rumour 
reaches our ears that these fiends of the river depths are even 
now intervening in the struggle between Briton and German. 
’ Report hath it that an army of them checked pursuit of the 
Germans by South African cavalry after one of General Smuts’ 
victories. There was ‘one more river to cross’ between the 
Boer and the German, and the saurian monster said ‘No!’ The 
angel intervened at Mons, the alligator at Taveta or Salaita! 
St. Michael for and Lucifer against us! ‘The Saurian Host 
fighting a rearguard action for the Huns! ’—I commend that as 
a subject for next year’s Academy. 

The British nation has borne with a patience not devoid of 
protest the silence which has surrounded our military operations 
in all our various theatres of war since 1914. Of no theatre do 
we know less than of East Africa. That the first attack on 


* Under the title of ‘A Side Show,’ the opening article in Blackwood for 
June 1916 gives a fine, but painfully vivid, account of the unsuccessful attack 
upon Tanga in November 1914. The description suggests a very gallant effort 
on the part of the ‘ Deccani Mahrattas,’ and loss proportionate to the gallantry 
of the effort. 

9 Blue-book, Africa, No. 6 (1896), pp. 100-110. 

10 Blue-book, Africa, No. 6 (1896), p. 110. 
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Tanga was a failure is now matter of common knowledge. The- 
fertility of German resource and ruse made its mark there just 
as in other fields of the War, and authoritative report, which 
reached me direct from an East African official, has it that the 
employee of the local Government, who misled the British com- 
mander, disappeared after the fight and is generally supposed to 
have then and there joined the Germans. It was but one more 
mesh in the network of German organised espionage and intrigue, 
and it caught its victim. It was decided, from that time forth, 
to adopt as a general principle the defensive in East Africa. 
That defensive was entrusted to Major-General M. J. Tighe, 
and the silence that has reigned over it is the best witness to 
its success. The operations near Bukoba, on the German shore 
of Lake Albert Nyanza, resulted in the establishment of British 
command over the waters of that lake, an achievement the merit 
of which evoked, it is understood, the acknowledgments of the 
War Office. The operations in the Cameroons and Togoland 
were reported, and acknowledged, it is believed, with the thanks 
of Parliament; but the incessant watchfulness and untiring 
activity of the officer who, with forces very inferior numerically 
to the German at his disposal, has guarded a frontier 700 miles 
in length, from Jasin to Mount Ruwenzori, pass unnoticed. The 
reputations of gallant and able officers, not a few of whom have 
laid down their lives, are bound up with this work, and should 
not be overlooked.’* East Africa had almost faded from the 
memory and thoughts of the ordinary workaday Briton, when 
suddenly it was announced that South African troops were to be 
sent there, and that General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien was to 
go out via the Cape and assume the command in East Africa. 
The breakdown in health of Sir Horace frustrated this plan ; and 
the next thing we heard was that the command had been con- 
ferred upon the South African General Smuts. Of the soundness 
of this selection there was no doubt. The thing to regret was 
that it had not been made sooner. There is reason to believe 
that, long before the man in the street knew that General Smuts 
was destined for East Africa, communications had passed 
between the authorities in East Africa and Uganda and the 
Union Government. Given the consent of the Home Govern- 
ment, the South African troops might have reached Mombasa 
earlier than they did.” 


11 Local disease also claimed its victims. Blackwater fever carried off 
Captain R. H. Leeke of the Rifle Brigade. ‘An excellent officer and a great 
loss’ was his requiem spoken by his General. 

12 Some discussion on this point took place on February 16, 1916, at a 
meeting of the Central Asian Society, when Sir George Scott lectured on ‘The 
Red Karens.’ It was Lieut. M. J. Tighe who, in January 1889, with his 
50 Mounted Infantry charged and scattered 500 Karens, finished the fighting 
of that expedition, and won his D.§.0. 


Vor. LXXX—No. 474 2p 
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On the arrival of the first contingent of South African troops 
Major-General Tighe was able to drive the Germans out of most 
of the British territory which they were holding except Taveta 
and Salaita Hill, close to Taveta. The preparations requisite 
for the accommodation and supply of some 20,000 men and 6000 
animals along the line of the Voi River alone constituted a serious 
demand on time, thought, and energy; and, in addition to that, 
plans for the conquest of the Kilima-Njaro area had to be drawn 
up, plans which General Smuts on his arrival adopted in toto. 
It is not improbable that the picture with which the Daily 
Graphic favoured us on the 11th of April last under the headline, 


A GENERAL IN THE AIR IN East AFRICA, 


represented General Tighe starting out for a reconnaissance 
upon which the plans which he was preparing for General Smuts 
would be based. 

When it was announced in the London Gazette at the end 
of March 1916 that the King had been pleased to give directions 
for the appointment to be ‘ K.C.M.G. (additional member) ’ of 
* Major-General Michael Joseph Tighe, C.B., C.I.E., D.8.O., 
in recognition of his distinguished services in command of the 
forces in East Africa and Uganda,’ there were few that read 
the announcement who knew of what services that long queue 
of capital letters was an epitome, and still less, in the absence 
of published despatches, of the ‘ distinguished services in East 
Africa and Uganda.’ They were a sealed book until General 
Smuts’s despatch appeared on the 21st of June, except that the 
conferment of a ‘C.M.G.’ on Lieut.-Colonel C. U. Price, Com- 
mandant of the 130th Baluchis, indicated that that regiment had 
added something in East Africa to its earlier laurels. There are 
men out there who, having lost an arm in France, have gone 
thither to risk life as well as limb. May fate deal kindly with 
them ! 

Specific report on the quality, efficiency and equipment of 
our German foes in East Africa there is none, as far as I am 
aware, before the British public. The repulse inflicted upon our 
troops at Tanga, and the stern resistance which General Smuts 
is now encountering, tell us that our foes are well organised and 
well led. The testimony of an eye-witness says: ‘ The German 
African troops are splendid and very well trained. They are also 
admirably equipped and perfect masters in the art of using 
Maxims.’ General Smuts in his despatch of the 30th of April 
1916 says: ‘ At the commencement of 1916 the German forces 
in German East Africa were estimated at some 16,000 men, of 
whom 2000 were white, with sixty guns and eighty machine- 
guns. They were organised in companies from 150 to 200 
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strong, with 10 per cent. of whites and an average of two 
machine-guns per company.’ To meet these, General Smuts 
now has under his orders, in addition to his powerful South 
African contingent, well provided with artillery and cavalry, the 
Loyal North Lancashires, the 129th and 130th Baluchis, the 
29th Punjabis, 40th Pathans, and the Kashmir (Imperial Ser- 
vice) Rifles, as well as other corps of the Indian Army and the 
East African Rifles. The ‘distinguished services’ accredited 
to General Tighe are best explained by a quotation from 
General Smuts’s despatch above-mentioned. To wit: ‘I cannot 

speak too highly of all the work done by General Tighe 
in the direction of organisation and preparation for defen- 
sive measures ’; and, again, ‘ The success of these operations is 
in a large measure due to General Tighe’s foresight and energy 
in paving the way for the expected reinforcements.’ It is under- 
stood that General Smuts would have been glad to keep General 
Tighe as his second-in-command, but, as the Government of India 
did not agree to that, Major-General A. R. Hoskins, who came 
out to the Cape on the staff of General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
and who had seen service in Egypt, South Africa, and Somali- 
land, took his place. Previous local experience and knowledge 
of the troops placed under his command General Hoskins had 
not; but what he lacked is to be found in one at least of his 
Brigadiers, Hannyngton, who, after commanding with distinc- 
tion the 129th Baluchis in France, has been promoted to the 
command of a Brigade in Kast Africa. General Hannyngton 
went through the Uganda Campaign of 1898, and subsequently 
served for some years with local East African troops. He has, 
therefore, a thorough knowledge of the special work upon which 
he is now engaged. Thus General Smuts has excellent British 
and Indian troops, ably commanded, at his disposal, and they, 
working in unison with South African troops, which have already 
proved their mettle in German South-West Africa, should be able 
ere long to terminate German rule in East Africa. Presumably 
the Belgian Congo and Mozambique are not asleep. We hear, 
however, but little of their activity, and it is doubtful whether 
either Britain or her African Colonies desire it.’* 

The Times, in commenting upon General Smuts’s despatch 
on ‘ The Conquest of Kilimanjaro,’ to which achievement General 
Tighe so materially contributed, first, by his concentration of 
troops, transport, supplies, and munitions on the line of the Voi 
River and provision of the water supply, and, secondly, by pre- 
paring plans for the opening movement against the Germans, 
says ‘ While we welcome General Smuts’s admirable despatch, 

% The Times of July 13, however, reports important Belgian operations 
in May and June between Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 
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we do not understand why no previous despatches about the East 
African campaign have been issued. For example, the British 
public have been left to learn details of the unsuccessful attack 
on Tanga towards the end of 1914 through the pages of a monthly 
magazine.’ We may presume that in the opinion of The Times 
these details would have been more profitably learnt by the public 
through the columns of a great daily. Be that as it may, there 
is much, of which The Times takes no notice, to be learnt regard- 
ing the period from November 1914 to February 1916 from 
General Smuts’s despatch itself. After mentioning the encroach- 
ments, slight as they were, made by superior German forces in 
British East African territory, he says : 

At numerous points throughout the 600 miles of land frontier the 
opposing troops were in touch, and the result was that General Tighe had 
to disseminate widely his small force, and was unable to keep any large 
reserve in hand to meet a sudden call. In spite of the fact that he had 
to be constantly on the watch for the next move of his active and enter-. 
prising foe, General Tighe kept steadily before him the necessity of doing 
all in his power to prepare the way for the eventual offensive movement. 
With this end in view he organised such of his infantry as could be spared 
for active operations into the Ist and 2nd East African Brigades, acting 
on the Taveta and Longido lines respectively, and proceeded to develop 
the organisation of the whole force into two divisions and line of communi- 


cation troops. 


A private correspondent expressed the meagreness of this 
defensive line thus: ‘The two Staff Officers sent by General 
Smuts to see how South Africa could assist were astonished at 
the threadbare British line.’ The Times styles the terms in 
which General Smuts speaks of General Tighe’s work as 
‘generous.’ Smuts himself, I am convinced, would have substi- 
tuted ‘just’ for ‘generous.’ Not only did General Tighe prepare 
everything, but he commanded and fought, and that success- 
fully, at the sternly contested battles of Salaita, Kitoro,"* and 
Latema Nek, before he was somewhat abruptly recalled to India. 
The last order of his that I saw quoted in a Press telegram was 
given to two battalions at one of these actions, and was couched 
in the characteristic words : ‘ The position must be carried at all 
costs.” The man who in 1889 rode down the Karens, though 
ten to one, and in 1907 took Nodiz Fort in Baluchistan in three 
hours with two mountain guns and 150 bayonets, had carried the 
old fighting spirit into East Africa. 

General Smuts’s despatch and telegraphic information of a 
later date show that the Germans have abandoned the Kilima- 
Njaro-Usambara-Tanga line, and are falling back on their 
stronghold, Morogoro, which is connected by rail with the port 
of Dar-es-Salam. Some 300 to 400 miles south of Morogoro 

** It was ‘touch and go’ at Kitoro, it is reported. 
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Rhodesia marches with the southern boundary of German East™ 
Africa and borders on Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. We can 
understand then the strong interest that is felt in the Union of 
South Africa regarding the future of German East Africa. In 
continuation of the Nile Valley, down that series of lakes from 
Albert Nyanza to Nyassa, funs the prospective route of the much- 
talked-of Cape to Cairo Railway.** Some may have thought that 
South Africa might have attacked German East Africa from 
Rhodesia. Lack of railways seems to veto that. 

The thought of what our African Empire will be when we 
hold on the east side and in the south Egypt, the Soudan, Uganda, 
British and German East Africa, and the territories of the Union 
of South Africa, is impressive. The world-famed Roman Empire 
seems to pale before that expanse ‘on which the sun never sets.’ 
The vast territory which Germany retained, when she bought 
Heligoland for a small slice of it, seems destined to be joined to 
the British Empire ; and the island of Heligoland, which in 1890 
caused Herr Eugen Wolf such heartburning, may, on the ter- 
mination of this War, very well pass once more into British hands. 
Von Wissmann and his men laboured hard to secure, and their 
successors have worked stubbornly to defend, the German East 
African Colony. But, unless we would swell the volume of Frewen 
Lord’s Lost Possessions of England, German East Africa must 
become British. 

Before the Empire Parliamentary Association assembled 
at luncheon in the Harcourt Room of the House of Commons on 
the 4th of July 1916, Senator H. G. Stuart, Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the South African Senate, paid a just tribute to the 
statesmanlike perspicacity which conferred upon the Union of 
South Africa the right of self-government. We may even now 
foresee a Union of East Africa enjoying the same right and form- 
ing the final link in the great Protectorate extending from the 
delta of the Nile to the Southern Seas. But when that end is 
achieved, let us not forget the many gallant officers and men who 
bore the brunt and heat of a tedious time, who watched and 
warded, and made all ready for the offensive, the issue and fruit 
of which some of them were not—and therein lies the unkindness 
—allowed to see. 


A. C. YATE. 


*% The Geographical Journal for July 1916, p. 80, contains a note on railway 
progress connecting British and German East Africa, on the Uganda main 
line, and an excellent map entitled ‘ Voi-Moshi Railway and Connections.’ 
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RAILWAYS AND THEIR CRITICS 


ALREADY in the early days of the War the British railways 
established their record—since unbroken—for the efficiency with 
which they have discharged a wide range of services in the world’s 
greatest conflict. Before the close of 1914, the Official Press 
Bureau, Lord Kitchener, Sir John French, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Walter Long, and Lord Rosebery had all borne public testimony 
to the admirable way in which the companies had acquitted them- 
selves of their responsibilities, Mr. Asquith, for example, saying 
“No praise can be too high for the manner in which the railway 
companies of the country discharged the duty of transport in 
regard to the Expeditionary Force and the various matters in 
which they were engaged.’ The full story of all that the railways 
did then, and of all they have done since, will, when it comes to 
be told in detail, be found a perfect romance of transport in war- 
fare, and a record of unsurpassed achievements the outcome, in 
effect, of a splendid system of organisation carried out prior to 
and during the War for which it will again be said that ‘no 
praise can be too high.’ 

Yet the praise already given has not been without dissent. 
There have been murmurs (though not much more than murmurs) 
on the part of individuals among the general public who, on 
account of the heavy nature of the military traffic, have experi- 
enced a curtailment of travel facilities, and especially so as 
regards the withdrawal of excursion fares. There have been 
louder protests from traders who have suffered inconvenience 
through delays in the transport of their consignments ; though it 
would be very easy to show, if this were the place in which to do 
it, that the partial dislocation of traffic, under war-time conditions, 
in the United Kingdom, is merely one phase of a dislocation in 
commercial transport which has affected all countries, more or 
less, whether allied, enemy or neutral, since the outbreak of the 
War, the position in the United States, for instance, being far 
worse in the autumn of 1915 and the following winter than any- 
thing which has been experienced here. 

It is from quite another direction that the main criticism of 
the railways has come. The present has been thought a favour- 
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able occasion for directing against them, through the columns of 
the weekly journal The Outlook, a perfect torrent of invective 
and denunciation penned by Mr. Henry Murray in the avowed 
interest, as it happens, of that proposed Central Goods Clearing- 
House for London, the chief promoter of which is Mr. Alfred 
Warwick Gattie, chairman of the New Transport Company, 
formed for the purpose of carrying the project into effect. 
Whether or not the phrase ‘invective and denunciation’ is 
warranted may be judged from the opening sentences of Mr. 
Murray’s articles, written throughout in the same tone : 

My object in writing this series of articles is to prove to the British 
community at large that the British railway system is, what a few people 
in this country have long known it to be, the curse of the country. . . . 
Considered scientifically, it is a howling absurdity; considered economic- 
ally and financially, a mass of ruin; considered morally, a cesspool of 
corruption; considered socially, a spreading gangrene. Among many 
rotten spots in tho body corporate, it is by many degrees the rottenest. 

That support of the Gattie scheme for setting up, in Clerken- 
well, a huge central depot in which the New Transport Company 
would concentrate the rail and road goods and parcels traffic of 
London, constituted the real motive for The Outlook articles, was 
admitted in an editorial note in the issue of that journal for 
the 1st of July. Referring to the re-publication of the articles 
in book form, under the title of The Railway Swindle, the note 
said: ‘The main purpose of the book is frankly a defence of 
Mr. Warwick Gattie’s Clearing-House scheme.’ Why, too, the 
railway companies should be attacked in such virulent language, 
as part and parcel of this ‘defence,’ can be readily shown. It 
is admitted that, without the support of the railway companies, 
the Goods Clearing-House scheme could not possibly be carried 
into effect. The railway companies, however, after a sufficiently 
exhaustive inquiry into the claims and possibilities of the project, 
came to the conclusion that it is alike visionary and imprac- 
ticable.1 Thus a proposal on which between 30,0001. and 
40,0001. had already been spent down to 1914 (as stated in a con- 
tributed article published in The Times of the 25th of May, 
1914), and from which millions a year were foreshadowed in the 
way of net profits, is in serious danger of total collapse. So the 
supporters have, in face of this prospect, sought to prove to the 
country that the whole railway system is ‘rotten,’ and that the 
only man who can save the situation (this being the expressly 
avowed ‘moral’ of The Outlook articles) is—Mr. Alfred Warwick 
Gattie ! 

That so distinguished a Socialist as Mr. H. M. Hyndman 


1 For a detailed criticism of the scheme, see the present writer’s pamphlet 
on A London Transport Trust {P. 8S. King and Son, Lid.). 
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should become a champion of this essentially capitalistic scheme 
has been an occasion for no slight degree of surprise. In his 
article in the Nineteenth Century for February last, on ‘ National 
Railways after the War,’ he appeared, in fact, as a supporter alike 
of Mr. Gattie and of railway nationalisation, although control of 
the London goods and parcels traffic by a purely commercial 
undertaking, such as the New Transport Company, would be alto- 
gether inconsistent with Socialist principles of railway nationalisa- 
tion, which, in fact, the chief promoter of the company has him- 
self disavowed. Then, in making his own vigorous attack on the 
railways, from this dual and cor‘licting point of view, Mr. Hynd- 
man adduced an array of assertions and arguments drawn—with 
no apparent inquiry on his own part—from the New Transport 
Company’s literature, expressly mentioning, in some instances, 
Mr. Gattie as his authority; he reproduced one of Mr. Gattie’s 
diagrams, dealing with that ‘life of a goods wagon’ which for 
years has been one of Mr. Gattie’s stock arguments; and he 
described the Goods Clearing-House scheme itself as ‘a definite 
solution of a problem of growing difficulty which has been worked 
out on a practical basis.’ 

Mr. Hyndman’s prominent position in the Socialistic world 
and the influence his views on questions of the day may exercise 


over a considerable range of public opinion give additional 
importance to the statements he advanced, and it is desirable 
that certain of the fictions, fallacies, and exaggerations with 
which he sought to establish a ‘case’ against the railways should 
not be allowed to pass uncontroverted. 

Thus he said, among other things, in the course of his general 
indictment : 


Moreover life and limb appear to count for no more than scientific 
material organisation. The directors of English railways always refuse 
to adopt automatic couplings, though thousands of men are being killed and 
wounded for want of them. Yet in the United States, where we are apt 
to say that life is held cheap, they are universally employed. Our whole 
railway system, under company management, in fact, is rotten from top 
to bottom; and even under the control of the Government matters are as 
bad as ever. 


On the general allegation here made—that life and limb do 
not count with the British railway companies—Mr. Hyndman’s 
attention might be called to an illustrated booklet of forty-eight 
pages, entitled The ‘ Safety’ Movement, presented by the Great 
Western Railway Company to each of their eighty thousand 
employees as a means of inducing them to avoid the risks in 
which railway workers too often involve their lives and limbs as 
the direct result of their own rashness or imprudence. 

On the specific allegation that the directors of English railway 
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companies ‘ refuse’ to adopt automatic couplings, Mr. Hyndman 
might be reminded that, following on a controversy raised in 
the Press on the subject of automatic couplings in the years 
1904-06, there was appointed by the Board of Trade, in April 
1906, a ‘ Railway Employment Safety Appliances Committee ’ 
which was ‘ to examine, and, if necessary, to test appliances 
designed to diminish danger to men employed in the railway 
service ; to make with the co-operation of the railway companies 
such experiments as the Committee think expedient for the pur- 
pose,’ and to draw up half-yearly reports. The Committee con- 
sisted of Lieut.-Colonel (now Sir Arthur) Yorke, R.E., C.B. 
(for the Board of Trade), Mr. Richard Bell, M.P. (for the rail- 
way workers), and Mr. (now Sir Robert) Turnbull (for the 
railway companies). Eight reports have been presented by the 
Committee (now in abeyance on account of the War), the last 
being in 1910. These reports show that the Committee, with 
the co-operation, where necessary, of the railway companies, has 
examined, tested, or experimented with many different designs 
of automatic couplings (among other safety appliances), but has 
not yet found any automatic coupling which it can recommend 
for general use as meeting the requirements of British rail-trans- 
port conditions. 

These conditions differ from American conditions, partly 
because the shorter rail journeys and, also, the more retail nature 
of British trade necessitate a greater amount of shunting in the 
United Kingdom than in America, and partly because British 
railway lines have a larger proportion of ‘ curves’ which would 
prevent automatic couplings from coming into contact exactly 
where they should meet to ensure connexion. 

Other reasons against the adoption of automatic couplings 
were detailed by Sir Arthur Yorke in a Memorandum published 
in the third report (1907) of the aforesaid Committee (‘ Railway 
Employment Safety Appliances,’ Cd. 4213). He wrote, among 
other things : 


The question which has to be considered is whether the introduction 
of automatic couplers is likely to have any considerable effect in further 
reducing the number of casualties. It is to be remembered that an auto- 
matic coupler is automatic only during the process of coupling vehicles, 
the uncoupling having to be performed by hand, as at present. . . . More- 
over, the introduction of automatic couplers will by no means entirely 
remove the necessity for men to go between vehicles, as it will be frequently 
necessary to adjust the mechanism of the couplers or the position of the 
couple-heads of wagons standing on a curve, so as to enable them to engage 
with each other when they are brought together. In this respect conditions 
will probably be worse than they are at present. . . . Even if automatic 
couplers were in use it would still be necessary for the men to go between 
the vehicles to connect the brake-pipes, steam-pipes, etc. 
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We come next to the assertion that ‘ thousands ’ of railway- 
mennhave been and are being killed in this country for want of 
automatic couplers.’ 

The number of railwaymen killed or injured in the United 
Kingdom during coupling and uncoupling operations in the years 
1894 to 1914 was as follows : 





Killed | Injured 


l 
| 


675 








The figures as to fatalities certainly do not themselves warrant 
the use of the expression ‘thousands.’ Those for non-fatal 
accidents are heavier, and it will be noticed that from 1896, and 
again from 1907, a distinct increase was shown. But these 
increases were apparent rather than real, being due to the fact 
(1) that in 1896 the Board of Trade issued more stringent regula- 
tions, requiring that casualties to railwaymen should be reported 
when they cause absence from duty for half a day on any one 
of three working days next after the occurrence of the mishap, 
and (2) that from 1907 the companies had to report all accidents 
which involve absence from duty for one whole day. 

In the United States, as explained in the ‘ Accident Bulletins ’ 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘ accidents to employees 
are not reported if they result in injuries so slight as not to prevent 
for more than three days, in the aggregate, the employee injured 
from performing his accustomed service during the ten days imme- 
diately following the accident.’ In Germany accidents to rail- 
waymen are not entered on the official records unless they involve 
absence from duty for at least a fortnight. While, therefore, 
non-fatal casualties to railwaymen appear to be more numerous in 
the United Kingdom than in certain other countries, the reason 
may be due only to the different basis on which the statistics are 
compiled. 

Then, again, as pointed out by Sir Arthur Yorke in his Memo- 
randum, although the number of non-fatal accidents may seem 
to be large, ‘an examination of the returns shows that as a general 
rule the injuries are of a very trifling description. . . . They 
chiefly consist of injuries to fingers and thumbs, cuts upon the 

? Assertions of a similarly exaggerated type have been freely made by 
promoters of the New Transport Company and their lieutenants in order to 
emphasise the contention that under the Goods Clearing-House scheme the 
need for shunting and the danger of accidents resulting therefrom would no 
longer exist. 
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ment will be found in ‘ Railway Employment Safety Appliances 
Committee : Analysis of Accidents which have occurred in coupling 
and uncoupling railway vehicles, reported to the Board of Trade 

in 1907.’ (Cd. 4492.) 

Having in view this inclusion of even trifling accidents, and 
also the many millions of shunting operations which must have 
been performed in the United Kingdom during the period covered, 
the figures given in the above table do not appear to assume 
specially alarmist proportions, while they certainly do show that 
Mr. Hyndman’s statement is a gross exaggeration. 

_ His further reference to the United States, where, as he says, 
automatic couplings are ‘universally employed,’ is obviously 
designed to give the impression that conditions there are—conse- 
quently—better than here. 

In comparing these respective conditions allowance must De 
made, on the one hand, for the greater mileage of the American 
railways, and, on the other, for the greater density of traffic on 
the British lines, together with the relatively greater amount of 
shunting done on the latter owing to the reasons already men- 
tioned. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the one set of 
conditions may thus be put against the other, and that a com- 
parison can fairly be made, one finds that whereas the number 
of casualties reported as having occurred during the processes of 
coupling or uncoupling on the-railways of the United Kingdom in 
1914 was thirteen killed and 560 injured, the corresponding figures 
in the United States for the year ending the 30th of June 1915, 
as shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ‘ Accident 
Bulletin, No. 56,’ were ninety killed and 1994 injured. If the 
non-fatal accidents in the United States were reported on the 
English basis of one whole day’s absence from duty, instead of an 
aggregate of three days’ absence in ten, the total number of men 
reported as ‘injured’ would be very much higher. 

Disregarding, however, all such facts as these, Mr. Hyndman 
does not hesitate to declare that, because the directors of English 
railways ‘refuse’ to adopt automatic couplings, therefore our 
whole railway system is ‘rotten from top to bottom.’ 

In another part of his article Mr. Hyndman says : 

The waste under our present methods is, indeed, almost inconceivable. 
Thus it is calculated by Mr. A. W. Gattie, in figures that have never been 
challenged. by the champions of the railway companies, that on the average 
every locomotive engine is occupied during sixty-two hours out of every 
seventy-six hours of its active life in shunting. This disposes of not less 
than 814 per cent. of its entire energies. 

The extent of the shunting done on British railways is influ- 
enced by certain special factors, prominent among which is the 


cheek and forehead, and bruises.’ Details confirming this state- 
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preference shown by the average trader for frequent consignments 
of small quantities over less-frequent consignments of larger 
quantities, whether of raw materials or of manufactured articles. 
The amount of shunting necessary on different lines varies, also, 
(in proportion to the sum total of the traffic) according to whether 
the lines (1) carry an exceptional amount of mineral and goods 
traffic in a comparatively concentrated mining or industrial dis- 
trict ; (2) constitute great trunk lines running north and south ; 
or (3) are smaller lines carrying mainly passengers. A further 
important consideration is that much of the shunting done is 
occasioned in such localities as the East End of London or crowded 
industrial centres by the cramped condition of yards originally 
provided for lines built sixty or seventy years ago, and no longer 
adapted to present-day requirements, but the enlargement of 
which would involve a wholesale destruction of surrounding pro- 
perty and the consequent expenditure of, in the aggregate, an 
enormous sum alike on the purchase of that property, on the 
reconstruction of the yards, and on the obligation which, under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903, would devolve on 
the companies to provide fresh housing accommodation—at what 
would be non-remunerative rents—for people ejected from their 
dwellings when the clearances were made. 

One should further bear in mind that at important stations and 
in the principal shunting and marshalling yards special shunting 
engines are kept which are used exclusively for shunting and not 
at all for the running of trains. Shunting at wayside stations and 
in the smaller yards is done by the ordinary train engines, as 
necessary ; and it may happen that engines which would be far 
too valuable for shunting in general may fill up their time at that 
work when having to wait, say, two or three hours before starting 
on a return journey. 

With this preliminary explanation—which is all the more 
desirable because the whole subject has been so much discussed 
of late—we may now look into the figures as to the actual extent 
of the shunting work done in the circumstances and conditions 
here recorded. 

On two leading railways which do an exceptional amount of 
shunting, necessitated by the large proportion of their goods and 
mineral traffic, the goods and mineral train engines (as distinct 
from special shunting engines) are, on an average, employed in 
shunting for from 19 to 25 per cent. of the time they are in steam, 
the period varying according to the season. On one of the 
Southern lines which carries a much greater proportion of 
passenger than of goods and mineral traffic, the shunting done by 
ordinary locomotives apart from special shunting engines occupies 
about 123 per cent. of the total hours employed. 

Including shunting work of all descriptions done in connexion 
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or special engines, the proportion of the total shunting miles to 
the total engine miles works out, in the case of certain typical 
companies, as follows, the percentages being based on figures 
given in the Board of Trade Railway Returns for 1913 (the latest 
available) : 

A. London and North Western, 22.9; Great Western, 22.3; 
Midland, 19.8. 

B. Lancashire and Yorkshire, 32.8; Great Central, 29.8; 
North Eastern, 29.2. 

C. London and South Western, 16.9; South Eastern and 
Chatham, 15.9; London, Brighton and South Coast, 11.8. 

The companies given in Group A have big trunk lines ; those 
in Group B do not get such long hauls, but control a heavy busi- 
ness in the colliery and industrial districts in the North; those 
in Group C are companies on whose lines the passenger business 
predominates. It will be seen that in each group the figures 
keep within a certain range. 

For the whole of the railways in the United Kingdom the 
average is 21.8 per cent. 

Yet Mr. Hyndman would have the world believe that ‘ every 
locomotive engine’ devotes to shunting ‘not less than 814 per 
cent. of its entire energies ’ ! 

Concerning railway wagons, which also come within the range 
of Mr. Hyndman’s sweeping condemnations, it may be said that 
the size of those in use in Great Britain is based on the special 
conditions of our trade and traffic, which differ from those of the 
United States. Here the small wagon is, generally speaking, the 
more convenient unit, from the point of view of the trader and 
of the railway ; though box wagons equal to 20 tons are used 
between leading towns, and some of the railway companies use 
trucks up to a capacity of 30 tons for locomotive coal. The average 
dealer does not want 30-ton trucks of one kind of coal at a time, 
and if he did such trucks would not pass under the screens at the 
collieries. 

On the use of railway wagons Mr. Hyndman says : 

There are upwards of 1,400,000 railway goods wagons in Great Britain. 
Of these wagons only 4 per cent. are in actual motion with a load at any 
given time. That is to say, no fewer than 97 per cent. of the wagons are 
constantly idle; while of the remaining 3 per cent. being actually hauled 
fully 25 per cent. consist of empty trucks. 

The number of wagons owned by the railway companies of 
Great Britain on the 31st of December 1913 (apart from those 
owned by private traders) was 738,360.° In any calculation as 

* This total is made up as follows:—Open wagons, 397,952; covered 


wagons, 82,778; mineral wagons, 185,704; cattle trucks, 19,237; all others, 
52,689. (Board of Trade Railway Returns for 1913.) 
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to their use one must reckon not only the time they are ‘in actual 
motion with a load,’ but the time also that is allowed for loading 
and unloading. In respect to the latter operation, some of the 
traders have been serious offenders by reason of their inclination 
to regard railway wagons as warehouses on wheels, and not to 
unload them until it has suited their own convenience so to do. 
Taking, nevertheless, the wagons used for the conveyance of 
general merchandise traffic as distinct from coal and coke (to 
which exceptional conditions apply) the railway companies get, 
on an average, not far short of one loaded journey per week out 
of them; and, having in view the aforesaid time allowance for 
loading and unloading, railway managers themselves do not think 
that this result can be regarded as unsatisfactory. Even including 
traders’ wagons—in connexion with which prolonged delays do 
admittedly occur—the suggestion that 97 per cent. of the whole 
of the wagons owned in Great Britain are constantly idle is an 
absurdity. 

When, in proposing a new scheme of railway rates of his own, 
Mr. Hyndman says that ‘Smaller quantities than a ton, involving 
more labour to handle, would be dealt with at higher rates to 
cover the actual cost,’ he practically gives away his own case 
against the railways as regards their alleged undue‘ preference,’ 
since he accepts the principle that the consignor of smaller quanti- 
ties, or, alternatively, that the sender of retail lots, must expect 
to pay on a higher scale than the sender of wholesale lots. 

Mr. Hyndman further contrasts American with British rail- 
way rates, and attributes the difference to the fact that American 
railway wagons ‘carry from twice to more than four or even five 
times as much paying freight.’ Comparing the average rate per 
ton per mile for the whole of the United States with the average 
for the United Kingdom, the result is, indeed, in favour of the 
former country, by reason of the greater loads and the greater 
distances ; but a detailed comparison of the rates for average con- 
signments of ordinary merchandise, carried for an average 
distance, in this country, with corresponding average rates in 
the United States, has shown that, under these conditions, the 
English work out lower than the American. 

Concerning railway rates for general merchandise, Mr. Hynd- 
man says that the system adopted on British railways is ‘ to exact 
**as much as the traffic will bear.’’’ Railway companies cannot 
do this. Their rates are subject to statutory maxima, and may 
not even be increased in the limits of such maxima without 
involving the companies in the risk of having to justify the 
increase before the Railway and Canal Commissioners. Railway 
companies are almost the only traders in the country who have 
been unable to pass on to their patrons, representing the 
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‘consumer,’ the higher costs of working which have affected them_- 
in recent years no less than other traders; and as such they 
themselves must needs be regarded. 

Mr. Hyndman seems to cast further reflections on the rail- 
ways because of ‘the extraordinary disparity in cost between 
transport by land and transport by sea’; but this inevitable dis- 
parity is one of the elementary facts of transport economics, the 
sea being a natural highway while the construction and operation 
of a railway, with its special and exclusive track, involve’a wide 
range of heavy costs which do not arise at all in the crossing of the 
ocean by a steamer or a sailing ship. 

In respect to agriculture, Mr. Hyndman declares that there is 
waste of food in good seasons due to the excessive rates of trans- 
port and unfair competition; that fruit and other agricultural 
produce are left to rot in British orchards and fields while inferior 
foreign produce of the same description is passing to Covent 
Garden at a fraction of the rates charged to our own country- 
men; that the railway companies show a persistent neglect of 
home-grown in favour of foreign produce ; that the railways con- 
stitute ‘ the greatest system of protection in favour of the foreigner 
that the world has ever seen,’ and that they are ‘a pernicious 
incubus’ upon the people. 

Whether or not the railway rates for agricultural produce are 
excessive can best be judged, not from the rates per ton (which 
do not appeal to the average housekeeper), but from the effect that 
such rates should have on the selling price of the produce when it 
is purchased by, or for, the consumer. If, on this particular point, 
Mr. Hyndman or anyone else who is interested in the subject will 
refer either to the series of specific instances given in an article 
on ‘ Railway Rates’ contributed by the present writer to the 
‘Special Food Number ’ of The Times, issued on the 8th of June 
1914, or to some further examples to be found in The Railway 
News for the 10th of June 1916, he will find that the actual effect 
of railway rates on the selling price of fruit and market-garden 
produce is a practically negligible quantity. 

That Mr. Hyndman was doubly biassed in his adverse 
criticism of British railway management is beyond all reasonable 
doubt ; and it should now also be admitted that the specific com- 
plaints he advances no less fail to stand the test of examination. 

Within the limits of the present article it would be impossible 
to reply as fully to the allegations contained in Mr. Gaittie’s own 
contribution to this Review for June as I have already done in 
respect to Mr. Hyndman’s earlier statement. There is, however, 
the less reason why I should make such an attempt here inasmuch 
as a complete answer to these allegations was at once given in 
the columns of The Railway News, where it was presented in 
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such detail that it extended over three issues of that journal— 
those, namely, for the 10th, 17th and 24th of June. Let it not, 
therefore, again be said by the campaigners that such assertions 
as those made must be accepted as correct since they ‘ have not 
been contradicted.’ 

My own point of view in regard to Mr. Gattie’s strictures 
alike on the railway companies and on the Board of Trade (which 
has been no less vigorously condemned because of its own neglect 
to support his project) is that the whole campaign is being 
directed on false issues, since the essential point in the controversy, 
so far as Mr. Gattie is concerned, is, not the opinion which he 
himself entertains, as an electrical engineer and a disappointed 
inventor, in regard to the management and operation of the rail- 
ways in general, but whether or not the particular proposal he has 
put forward, and the one that so obviously provides the reason 
for his intervention in transport problems at all, is sound and 
practicable. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, he can prove by his 
statistics and diagrams concerning such matters as ‘the com- 
parative percentage of increase in working expenses and gross 
receipts of railways in the United Kingdom for the years 1869 to 
1912’ that the proverbial ‘something’ ought to be done, the 
Board of Trade and the railway companies, together with traders, 
investors, the country, and Parliament itself, would still require to 
be convinced that his own scheme will provide the remedy. When 
the director-in-chief of a campaign of invective and denunciation 
has so obviously an axe to grind, it is surely a far more logical 
procedure to look at his axe rather than at his statistics; and in 
this particular instance Mr. Gattie’s axe takes the form of a 
proposed Goods Clearing-House for London, with others for pro- 
vincial centres and for the world at large to follow. 

What I have sought to show in the pamphlet mentioned in the 
footnote on page 399 is that the scheme which thus, as I submit, 
constitutes the main issue of the present controversy, is ‘ imprac- 
ticable as regards trade and traffic, hopeless as regards finance, 
and most undesirable as regards public interests.’ An adequate 
elaboration of these three contentions could not be attempted 
here, and it must now suffice to say that, apart from many prac- 
tical considerations which would appeal mainly to railwaymen, 
the establishment of the Central Goods Clearing-House system 
would necessitate the reorganisation of the trading methods and 
daily routine of most of the businesses affected, together with 
structural alterations of their premises through the provision of 
cranes* for raising and lowering, receiving and despatching, 


* In his address to the London Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Gattie explained 
how his scheme would operate in the case of a large drapery house in Wood 
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thereat or therefrom the ‘ containers’ in which all goods would 
be handled ; that the prospective capital expenditure on the scheme 
has been greatly under-estimated (as, for example, in the inade- 
quate allowance for equipment, the inevitably higher cost of 
building operations, materials, etc., on account of the War, and 
the omission to make any provision for the statutory obligation 
which would devolve upon the company to re-house the working- 
class population to be ejected from a congested district of thirty 
acres in the heart of London *) ; and that the prospective revenue 
has been materially over-estimated, so that the financial result 
would be a huge deficit. Apart, too, from the attitude of railway 
companies and financiers, Parliament would have to consider, 
among other matters, when it was asked to assent to the scheme, 
whether it would be to the public interest, in view of present-day 
possibilities in warfare, that the whole of the goods transport 
arrangements of London should be concentrated in a single build- 
ing, and whether, also, having regard to the economic conditions 
of the country in the circumstances of the day, it would be 
wise to allow British investors, even if they were so disposed, to 
put at least from twenty to thirty millions into a scheme which 
can offer to them only the most visionary prospects of a return on 
their money. 

May it not reasonably be suggested that practical suggestions 
of this type (and there are many others besides which might be 
mentioned) are those that really come into consideration in a 
controversy which, in the words of The Outlook, as quoted above, 
has for its main purpose the defence of Mr. Warwick Gattie’s 
Clearing-House scheme? 

Nor, it might be said, by way of-conclusion, is the proposal 
Mr. Gattie makes for superseding Board of Trade control of rail- 
ways by the creation of what he calls a ‘Committee of Control,’ 
consisting of the Committee of Railway Shareholders, the Traders’ 
Transport Union, and the National Union of Railwaymen, de- 
serving of serious consideration. The suggestion is, in fact, 
grotesque in its absurdity. 

Mr. Gattie should have given some account of the body which 


Street, E.C., saying: ‘A Clearing-House car could bring loads of goods to 
this firm from the Clearing-House ... and, having delivered them, could 
collect any goods which might be ready for despatch. This double operation, 
with the aid of a suitable crane, could be accomplished in about four minutes. 
A detachable container, capable of holding three tons, would be hoisted from 
the vehicle to the building, and another container, loaded with miscellaneous 
goods for despatch to various directions, would be hoisted out of the building 
on to the vehicle, which would return to the Clearing-House.’ 

* Neither in Mr. Edgar Harper’s report, dated July 22, 1911, which gives 
the official estimates of the cost of carrying out the scheme, nor in any one of 
ten pamphlets issued by the New Transport Company, is there the slightest 
indication that allowance has been made for the cost of re-housing. 
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he describes as ‘The Traders’ Transport Union.’ In the Liver- 
pool Jowrnal of Commerce for the 29th of April 1916 there was a 
letter from a supporter of the Gattie scheme who, after advocating 
the ‘ establishment of Goods Clearing-Houses in large centres of 
distribution,’ went on to say : ‘ I suggest that a Traders’ Transport 
Union should be organised to thoroughly investigate the proposals.’ 
Has this proposed Union now been formed, under the patronage 
of Mr. Gattie himself ; and is this the amateur body to which the 
chairman of the New Transport Company would delegate, in 
combination with the Railway Shareholders’ Committee and the 
Railwaymen’s National Union, the supreme control of the railway 
system of the United Kingdom ? 

Even if Mr. Gattie had made a really practical suggestion for 
the future control of the railways, it would still have to be remem- 
bered that this particular subject has already been referred to 
a Royal Commission which took a considerable amount of evidence 
between November 14, 1913, and June 25, 1914, but is now in 
abeyance on account of the War, though it may be expected to 
resume its sittings as soon as circumstances permit. Many recom- 
mendations in regard to the future relations alike between the 
railways and the State and between the railways and the traders 
were put before the Royal Commission by representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce and traders’ organisations, leading 
traders and others far better qualified to express their views 
thereon than Mr. Gattie can possibly be, and were replied to by 
witnesses examined on behalf of the railway companies ; while, in 
any case, it is to the Royal Commission that any further con- 
sideration of so absurd a proposal as the one that he now advances 
—one, that is to. say, which is still more ‘impracticable’ than the 
Goods Clearing-House itself—can safely be left. 


Epwin A. PRATT. 
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1916 


ROME OR SPARTA THE PRUSSIAN 
EXEMPLAR? 


Two years have now elapsed since, in the month that War 
began, an article appeared in these pages, establishing a remark- 
able parallel,’ not merely casual and intermittent, but in growth, 
nature, and development, between the Athenian and English 
Commonwealths. That parallel, as may be gathered from Mr. 
Ellis Barker’s article on Democracy in the February number 
of this Review, so rich in unused classical quotation and logical 
deduction, or from Maurice Maeterlinck’s ‘On Re-reading 
Thucydides,’ published last March in the English Review, might ~ 
be greatly strengthened or extended by further reference to the 
history of Athens taken in relation to the great events now passing 
before us: and still, as if further to enforce that parallel, our 
rulers seem as much as ever in need of the admonition then 
attempted. There is, however, an almost equally striking 
analogy, hitherto little dwelt on, between Spartan and German 
characteristics of ruthlessness and terrorism—perhaps also of 
Kultur in a Prussian sense—concerning which some observations 
seem not uncalled for, or rather they seem required to meet the 
German claim to Roman imperialism and world dominion. 

At the first blush there is, indeed, a certain plausibility about 
this ‘enemy’ view, put forward last year rather pretentiously by 
General von Bernhardi, but, closely examined, the resemblance 
‘will be found to exist almost entirely in military efficiency—a 
merit shared by the late kingdom of Ashantee and many other 
predatory tribes. Of the true greatness and grandeur of Rome, 
of her stately bearing, so tnlike the mood shown in the ‘ Hymn 
of Hate’ and the ‘God punish England’ salutation; of her 
power to assimilate other nationalities, convincing them of the 
necessity, the inherent rightness and inevitability of Roman 
domination, Prussia shows not a trace. Nor is it easy to dis- 
cover in the materialism that reigns at Berlin any equivalent for 
the deep current of devotion everywhere pervading Roman exist- 
ence. In fact, the moral breakdown—proved by murderous war- 
fare and dishonest diplomacy—of the Teutonic race, relapsed into 

1 ¢ Athenian and British Democracy: a Parallel,’ by Henry Cloriston, 
Nineteenth Century and After, August 1914. 
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a kind of philosophic paganism, illustrates very remarkably 
Cicero’s observation with which he beging the Discourse on the 
Nature of the Gods : 


I do not even know, if we cast off piety towards the Gods, but that 
faith and all the associations of human life, and that most excellent of 
all virtues, justice, may perish with it.—(B. i. 2.) 


There was also about everything Roman a certain univer- 
sality, shown, among other things, by the way in which her 
language permeates that of every civilised State, and has become 
the root of most legal, and many scientific, medical and theo- 
logical terms—a spirit of cosmopolitan brotherhood which brought 
St. Paul from the Assyrian frontier, and Seneca from Spain, to 
claim a common citizenship beneath the shadow of the Capitol. 
And, having mentioned St. Paul, it becomes evident that a nation 
which, with the teaching of the New Testament before it, can 
seek ideals in the brutal and fantastic divinities worshipped by 
sea-rovers, possesses little in common with one intimately asso- 
. ciated by fable and legend in its origin with the beautiful theology 
of Homer and the Greeks, and whose name now stands as a symbol 
of unhesitating belief in the most absolute form of revealed 
religion, and exhibited a continuity of authority temporal and 
spiritual admirably expressed in the seventeenth-century saying 
that the Papacy appears ‘as the Ghost of the old Roman Empire 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.’ 

It was the moral elevation of Rome (from which may have 
sprung that unique sense of national and personal dignity, and 
place apart prepared for her in human affairs, personified in the 
golden statue Fortuna Urbis that stood in the Imperial bed- 
chamber) which, as Polybius points out, gave her the victory over 
Carthage, whose material strength may have been at least equal 
to that of the Italian Republic. 

In compelling the whole of Germany to submit to her leader- 
ship Prussia has had the assistance of a strong race sentiment, 
but when dealing with Poles at one extremity of her dominions, 
and with Alsatians at the other, algg in her management of 
inferior races in distant provinces, she has shown herself utterly 
devoid of Roman magnanimity, or the English quality of concilia- 
tion, and therefore unfitted for a World Power, unless indeed it 
be the destiny of the greater part of the human race to become 
mere Helots. 

And this word ‘ Helot’ seems to indicate where we must 
look for the classical example—so far as any example from 
antiquity is here reproduced—that Prussia has followed. Sparta, 
with her one ‘barren virtue of race-patriotism, is clearly the model. 
When I was writing the article on ‘ Athenian and British Demo- 
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cracy,’ immediately before the outbreak of the present War, this 
was not so apparent as recent evidences of the character of 
Prussian rule have made it. Few then could have surmised how 
accurately and thoroughly the exterminating Lacedaemonian 
creed would revive in German ruthlessness. But this accentuated 
resemblance between our own antagonist and the relentless enemy 
of Athens in the fifth century B.c. completes the parallel, so 
unexpectedly far-reaching and organic, then set up. 

Unlike Rome, where the arts of peace and amenities of civil 
life were cultivated .as assiduously as the science and practice of 
war, Sparta, during the whole of her devastating existence, seems 
to have behaved as if her people were merely encamped in a 
hostile territory. Her treatment of the Helots was not unlike 
that recently experienced by Belgians at the hands of Prussian 
administrators, or by Serbs and Armenians from the Turks ever 
since the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth century. 

Doubtless if Prussia succeeded in fastening her yoke on 
modern Europe the character now impressed upon her rule would 
continue as long as that rule lasted; even though it rivalled in 
duration Spartan’? or Turkish dominion in the countries they 
oppressed. Neither Spartan nor Turk was ever able to govern 
tolerably or assimilate other nationalities, and in this respect it 
now seems obvious that Germany will follow her two prototypes. 
But nothing could be further removed from the example of Rome, 
whose supreme excellence and apparent part in the ordered 
scheme of earthly existence, it was to govern wisely, not merely 
to conquer. As her greatest poet said : 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
Hae tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


? From five to seven hundred years. The fall of Amyclae, towards the 
close of the ninth century 8.c., marks the consolidation of Spartan power in 
Peloponnesus, but the Dorians had been domiciled im the land for many genera- 
tions. In like manner the Turks had long infested the Greek Empire before 
Constantinople was captured. In both cases, as Thirlwall points out (Hist. 
Greece, c. vii.), the method of penetration was similar. Military posts near 
the centres of population were occupied, and military government—in fact, a 
permanent state of war against the original inhabitante—was instituted. 
Aristotle says, although the fact is doubted, that war against the Helots in 
Sparta was formally declared once a year. These unfortunate people were 
allowed to exist, their labour being essential to.the soldier nation who oppressed 
them. As the old Doric song says: My great wealth is my spear, my sword, 
and my stout buckler. With this I plough, with this I reap, with this I press 
the sweet juice of the Vine. The result was a reign of terror enforced by acts 
of Frightfulness, such as that recorded by Thucydides, when 2000 Helots, who 
had been invited to present themselves for emancipation, only entered the 
various temples, crowned with garlands, to be miserably slain. Could any- 
thing be more Turkish—more Prussian! Frederick the Great was prepared 
to perpetrate a similar atrocity on a brigade of light horse whom he found it 
inconvenient to pay. 
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Or as Dr. Mackail eloquently develops the same theme in 
the concluding paragraph of his Latin Literature : 

These are but a few instances of the inheritance we have received 
from Rome. But behind the ordered structure of her law and govern- 
ment, and the majestic fabric of her civilisation, lay a vital force of 
even deeper import; the strong grave Roman character, which has per- 
manently heightened the ideal of human life. It is in their literature 
that the inner spirit of the Latin race found its most complete expres- 
sion. In the stately structure of that imperial language they embodied 
those qualities which make the Roman name most abidingly great— 
honour, temperate wisdom, humanity, courtesy, magnanimity; and the 
civilised world still returns to that fountain-head, and finds a second 
mother-tongue in the speech of Cicero and Virgil. 


Is it possible by any stretch of the imagination to conceive 
that a trusted teacher at Melbourne or Tokio two thousand years 
hence could use similar terms when speaking of the desecrators 
of Louvain whose ‘ grunting guttural’ offends the ear as much as 
their moral frightfulness appals the heart? 

Perhaps it may ‘be asked why the general reader—ordinarily 
not greatly attracted to archaeology—should trouble himself 
about what happened hundreds of years before the commence- 
ment of our era, and the establishment of the moral authority 
of our present religious beliefs; when capitalists employed slave- 
labour very much as we make use of machinery, and cities rather 
than nations were the unit of government. 

The answer is that owing to recent constitutional changes in 
England we are living under social and political conditions which, 
though familiar to the Greek, Italian, and Phoenician communi- 
ties scattered along the shores of the Mediterranean, are without 
precedent in Europe since Christianity and Feudalism began to 
preside over the destinies of the Western World. Now, however, 
in Germany the first of these influences, and in France and 
England the second, have almost entirely disappeared, and Time, 
moving in his accustomed circle,’ seems to have brought us back 
to a point in the main course of civilisation very similar to that 
which existed in the Hellenic world 2300 years ago. 

Once more, as in the age of Pericles, Democracy—that Greek 
word now on so many English lips—is on its trial in armed 
conflict with an exterminating military organisation. The advan- 
tage of thoroughly understanding this, to us, untried political 
faith in regard to its probable effect on the fighting strength of a 
State that has adopted it can scarcely be denied. But the only 
instructive examples that history affords must be sought in the 
pages of Thucydides, Polybius, and Livy. 


HENRY CLORISTON. 


* Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
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THE FUTURE OF LUXEMBURG 


Some of us sometimes, in the days before August 1914, were 
accustomed to write and speak on the assumption that the rulers 
of Germany were honourable men. Though they had loudly 
boasted that they were nothing of the kind, announcing themselves 
through the mouths of Treitschke, Ostwald, Lasson, and other 
representative spokesmen, as the Chosen Thieves whose Promised 
Land was any land it suited them to grab, we clung to the belief 
that that sort of talk was merely the chatter of irresponsible 
frivolity. ‘The Luxemburgers, knowing them better, judged them 
more truly, and did not trust them. When the war clouds were 
gathering, it was assumed, as a matter of course, in Luxemburg, 
that the Germans—or the Prussians, as they always called them— 
meant to violate the Treaty which they had not only signed 
but proposed, guaranteeing the neutrality of the Grand Duchy, 
and to ignore the Article of the Hague Convention which forbids 
belligerents to ‘send across the territory of a neutral Power 
either troops or convoys, whether of ammunition or food supplies.’ 
Every one whom I met at that time expressed himself in that 
sense. There was not a man who maintained the contrary 
opinion. 

Similarly when Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, admitting 
that Germany had done Luxemburg a wrong, promised ‘ ample 
reparation.’ The Luxemburgers listened to the promise, and 
shrugged their shoulders with a mournful scepticism. It was not 
impossible, they thought, that a little money might be doled out 
to the owners of certain orchards which the Germans had cut 
down because they obstructed a possible line of fire, and of certain 
vegetable gardens in the midst of which the Germans had dug 
trenches ; but that was the limit of their expectations. They 
did not believe that the Germans would ever evacuate the Grand 
Duchy unless they were driven out of it; they were, on the 
contrary, convinced that it was their settled purpose to incorporate 
the Grand Duchy in the German Empire. And they adduced 
sound historical reasons for their conviction. 

The Prussians, they said, had always, in their relations with 
Luxemburg, played hanky-panky with the Treaties, without regard 
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to the wishes of the population. Under the terms of the Treaty 
of Paris, the city was occupied by a Prussian garrison on behalf 
of the German Confederation. When that Confederation was 
dissolved, after the war of 1866, by the Treaty of Prague, the 
mission of that garrison was terminated ; but Bismarck declined 
to withdraw it until the Powers put pressure on him, and then 
stipulated, as the condition of its removal, that the fortifications 
should be dismantled, that the territory should be neutralised, and 
that its Government should be forbidden to maintain any armed 
force for the defence of its neutrality. In the meantime, he had 
first smiled upon, and then vetoed, William the Third’s proposal 
to sell the Grand Duchy to France; while in 1870 he openly 
threatened to violate the neutrality which he had insisted upon 
three years before, and was only deterred from doing so by repre- 
sentations which reached him from London. 

That clearly was not a record calculated to inspire confidence in 

Prussian integrity. It was the less calculated to do so because 
Bismarck’s Prussian admirers had expressed just as much admira- 
tion for his dishonesty as for his genius—‘ Blessed be the hand,’ 
wrote Professor Delbriick, ‘which tampered with the Ems 
Despatch ’—because the alleged rights of neutrals and the pre- 
tended inviolability of treaties had been openly ridiculed by 
Treitschke, and because the annexation of Luxemburg was an 
acknowledged part of the Pangermanist programme. The author 
of a work entitled Greater Germany and Central Europe in 1950 
had expounded that programme thus : 
" (There will then be two territorial groups. The one will be a political 
group—a German Confederation embracing the German Empire, Luxem- 
burg, Belgium, Holland, German Switzerland, and Austro-Hungary. The 
other will be a vast Zollverein, including, besides the Confederation, the 
Baltic Provinces, the Kingdom of Poland, the Ruthenian country, 
Rumania, and Greater Serbia. Then the Germans will feel, as they did 
in the Middle Ages, that they are a people of masters. 


The publicists who wrote like that were certainly not ignorant 
of the existence of Treaties barring the path of their ambition ; but 
this is what Professor Lasson had to say about Treaties in his 
work on War and the Idea of Kultur : 


The weak like to place their trust in the inviolability of the Treaties 
which assure them their miserable independence. War exists for the very 
purpose of demonstrating that a Treaty may have been bad, and that cir- 
cumstances may have changed. There is only one guarantee: a sufficient 
military force. ... 

. .- To allow a people to decide whether they will belong to one State 
or another would be like allowing the children of a household to look roun 
and choose a father. : 


Neither the words of honour nor even the oaths of men who 
talked like that could be trusted; and the Luxemburgers were 
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under no illusions. They knew that Bismarck had been a liar,and 
they believed that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was a liar. They 
said so daily, and were still saying so on the day on which I was 
removed from the Grand Duchy in charge of a fairly amiable but 
very somnolent plain-clothes policeman—somnolent because he 
had been up all night trying in vain to identify the lusty young 
Luxemburger who had bonneted a middle-aged German landsturm 
‘man on sentry go. 

Since that date my knowledge of the course of events in 
_ Luxemburg has been derived from the newspapers ; and they have 
not been a very fruitful source of information. One has read of 
the condemnation of a citizen of Luxemburg to five years’ penal 
servitude for publishing a pamphlet which exposed the crimes of 
the German Army in Belgium. One has read that the Grand 
Duchess is going to marry a German Prince, and also that she is 
going to retire to a nunnery in order to avoid marrying a German 
Prince. One has read, finally, of a ministerial crisis, aggravated 
by the fact that the Grand Duchess is being ‘ boycotted’ by a 
considerable section of her subjects. This last statement is the 
most mysterious ; but I strongly suspect that I obtained the clue 
to the mystery on the day on which, about a fortnight before the 
outbreak of the War, the Grand Duchess attended a village féte 
at Vianden, and showed herself to a populace which I had assumed 
to be loyal and devoted. 

It was impossible not to admire. She bore, without a trace of 
self-consciousness, her blushing honours as the most beautiful 
Princess in Europe, sitting serenely, with her beautiful sisters and 
her chaperon, in the little band-stand on the village square—the 
said band-stand having been carpeted in her honour, and equipped 
with a gorgeous drawing-room suite, fetched out ad hoc from the 
village upholsterer’s shop. We saw our middle-aged burgomaster, 
attired in his Sunday best, blushing like an embarrassed turkey- 
cock while reading his address of welcome ; but it seemed that she 
spoke gracious words which set him at his ease. She had words 
and smiles not less gracious for the members of the village gym- 
nastic society, who turned remarkable somersaults in her honour, 
and for the village maidens who handed bouquets to her, and for 
the village musicians who rendered the Luxemburg National 
Anthem, with its proud refrain : 


We want to remain what we are! 


That patriotic song was presently to be suppressed by the 
stern decrees of Prussian militarism ; but it seemed, on the day 
of which I speak, a matter of course that the Luxemburgers would 
always remain what they were, and that the Grand Duchess would 
enjoy a long, untroubled reign over adoring subjects. Such, at 
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all events, was the feeling of the tourists; and one heard the 
tourists of many countries, not excluding Germany, mingling 
sentiments of the sort with their admiration. The Grand 
Duchess, they said to each other, was as fortunate as she was 
beautiful. She had no enemies—how could she have any? There 
was no fear that her fate would be that of Francis Ferdinand. 
Prince Charming would come for her, and she would marry him, 
and live happily ever afterwards like a Princess in a fairy-tale. 

At the same time, while strangers talked thus, I did not 
observe that spontaneous enthusiasm among the villagers which 
I should have expected. The little girls, no doubt, were delighted 
at the opportunity of making themselves important ; but the recep- 
tion, on the whole, struck me as cold, I turned to some of my 
Luxemburg friends for an explanation, and they furnished it. 

‘Oh, yes, she’s very pretty—very pretty indeed ; but she isn’t 
really popular. We've nothing against her—nothing definite, that 
is to say ; but, you see, she’s too fond of Prussians.’ 

And then followed the inevitable criticism of the Prussians : 


They wriggle in everywhere, those Prussians. It was very different in 
the time when William the Third of Holland was our Grand Duke—he 
hated the Prussians like poison, and wanted to join the French against 
them in 1870; but when Adolf of Nassau became Grand Duke things began 
to change, and now there are far too many Prussians hanging about the 
Court. I’m very much afraid the Grand Duchess will end by marrying a 
Prussian. 

And if she does [said another patriot] we don’t want her here. She can 
just pack up her things and go. 


That view of the matter is, I am aware, at variance with the 
legend current in England, where the Grand Duchess is regarded 
as the Kaiser’s innocent victim ; but I am reporting what I heard. 
I would not go so far as to say that the Luxemburgers regard the 
Grand Duchess as the Kaiser’s eccomplice ; but their feeling that 
she was, at least, a compliant victim, and decidedly too fond of 
Prussians, was indubitably genuine. Nor does that impression 
appear to have been effaced by subsequent events. 

Popular sympathy, indeed, veered, for a moment, in her 
direction when the story was brought to us that she had been 
crying—that she, and her sisters, and their governess had been 
seen all sitting round the room together—all of them in tears. 
The idea that a beautiful young woman has been suddenly reduced 
to tears is always and inevitably distressing. But those tears 
were, in-the opinion of the Luxemburgers, dried far too easily. 
They heard that the Kaiser had invited himself to dine with the 
Grand Duchess, and that she had accepted the invitation—not 
once but several times; they also heard that she had allowed the 
Kaiser to present her with bouquets ; and these things made them 
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very angry—at the time, be it remarked, when our English 
newspapers were floating the story that the Kaiser had interned 
the Grand Duchess in Germany. 

Now it may be that the Grand Duchess accepted the Kaiser’s 
attentions for her people’s sake rather than her own, believing, 
or being advised, that that was the best way of saving them from 
the fate of the Belgians; but that certainly was not the view 
which I found the people themselves taking of the matter. Their 
tendency was rather to return to the charge and declare that their 
suspicions were now confirmed : that it was now clearer than ever 
that the Grand Duchess was too fond of Prussians. Whether 
they read her heart rightly I do not presume to judge; I merely 
record what I heard; and what I then heard fits in remarkably 
with the rumours which reach us about the ‘ boycott.’ And, if 
that explanation of the boycott is correct, then the future political 
dispositions of the Grand Duchy will assuredly be affected by the 
popular attitude. 

In any case there are some fairly obvious reasons why it 
would not have been unnatural to expect the Grand Duchess to 
be too fond of Prussians. Her family connexions furnish one 
reason, and the tendency due to them may very well have been 
intensified by the difficulty of running hereditary monarchy and 
democracy in double harness in a country in which there is no 
hereditary aristocracy to bridge the gulf between the two. For 
the Luxemburgers are delightfully simple democrats. «I have seen 
one of their most distinguished Cabinet Ministers walk unattended 
into an inn, greet the inn-keeper as his old familiar friend, and 
crack a bottle with him on terms of the most affable equality. 
However much one may enjoy the atmosphere in which that sort 
of thing occurs, one has to admit that it is an atmosphere which 
royal personages generally find uncongenial. 

There is, after all, a great deal of human nature in royal per- 
sonages. Like the rest of us, they prefer the persons with whom 
they have close daily intercourse to belong to their own social 
‘set,’ even when persons belonging to other social ‘sets’ possess 
superior virtue and intelligence—a thing of which they are not 
easily persuaded. They choose the personnel of their Courts on 
that principle when they can ; and the application of that principle 
to the Court of the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg almost necessi- 
tated the introduction of Prussians. She had been brought up in 
the belief that the ‘best people’ were generally Prussians. So 
when she wanted some of the ‘ best people ’ about her she naturally 
looked to Prussia to supply them, and in that way she was, 
almost inevitably, drawn under the spell of one of the influences 
by means of which the Hohenzollerns have sought to spin their 
spider’s web across Central Europe. She must have expected, as 
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soon as she was old enough to think about such things, that she 
would, some day or other, marry, if not a Prussian, at any rate 
a German of some kind. 

Not that the Prussian influence was the only influence at 
work. M. Eyschen, the veteran Luxemburg statesman who died 
in the midst of the War, had also something to say. Under his 
guidance the Grand Duchess promised to become a much better 
Luxemburger and a much less prejudiced Prussian than either her 
father or her grandfather ; and there is no reason to doubt that 
she felt aggrieved and hurt when the Prussians rushed into her 
country, without asking her leave, at the dead of night, threatened 
to assassinate the officers who were sent to parley with them, and 
ordered that the whole Luxemburg army should be confined to 
barracks. At the same time, there seems to have been, at the 
back of her brain, a feeling that the invaders were, after all, her 
royal cousins, and that the outrage was of the nature of a family 
quarrel which could be adjusted by the exercise of tact. The 
Kaiser certainly behaved as if he wished to encourage her in that 
view of the invasion, and if she believed, as she probably did, in the 
eventual victory of German arms, she may very well have thought 
that it would be the wiser way to accept the inevitable with a 
good grace. Hence the dinner-parties and the bouquets, and the 
rumours, continually denied, but as constantly recurring, of her 
probable marriage to a German Prince. 

That interpretation of her attitude is, no doubt, largely con- 
jectural ; but it was, at any rate, the interpretation of the people 
on the spot. One can say, in excuse for the attitude, that the 
Grand Duchess was young enough to be bounced by German 
boasts; one can even say, in justification of it, that it would 
probably have secured better treatment for the Grand Duchy in 
the event of German success. But one must add that it was 
inspired by an unfortunate miscalculation : that it not only made 
the Grand Duchess unpopular at the moment, but will make 
her position extremely awkward, if not absolutely impossible, in 
the times to come. Any one of the German marriages pro- 
posed for her—especially the proposed marriage with one of the 
Hohenzollerns—would be the signal for a revolution on the first 
day on which a revolution was feasible. Even if, as now seems 
likely, she remains a spinster until the Germans are expelled, her 
place on her throne will be insecure, for two reasons. In the 
first place, her subjects will be out of sympathy with her; in the 
second place, it will be felt that her retirement would remove 
one of the difficulties in the way of the re-settlement of Europe. 
On the whole, therefore, I think we may safely discuss the future 
of Luxemburg on two assumptions : 
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(1) That Germany will be not only beaten but pulverised._- 

(2) That the Grand Duchess, being discredited in the eyes of 
her own people, will be disregarded in the Councils of Europe. 

‘We want to remain what we are’ is, no doubt, still the 
instinctive sentiment of a great many of the Luxemburg people; 
but there are also those among them who sigh after a larger 
political unity, saying that ‘little nations have little ideas,’ and 
there are others who doubt whether the ambition of remaining 
what they are has any place in practical politics. In the light of 
recent experiences, it is doubtful whether any Power will ever 
again care to commit itself to a guarantee of the neutrality of a 
strip of territory about as large as the county of Cheshire, with a 
population which is approximately that of the City of Edinburgh. 
The responsibility to be assumed will appear too great ; the object 
to be achieved too small. There will, we may take it, be no 
desire whatever to interfere with the characteristic institutions 
of the Grand Duchy; but it will, nevertheless, be felt to be 
essential to the safety of that interesting little State that it should 
be brought into definite political relation with one of its more 
powerful neighbours. 

Reversion to the old relations with Holland is, for various 
reasons, out of the question. The tie was always artificial ; and 
the next European Conference will certainly try to avoid artificial 
solutions of political problems. It is with one of her geographical 
neighbours that Luxemburg must, in the future, collaborate ; and 
those neighbours are : Germany, France, and Belgium. 

The German solution of the problem may be discarded. If 
Luxemburg agreed to it, Europe would object; and if Europe 
agreed to it, Luxemburg would‘ object. Among the political 
principles which are emerging from the welter of the War, none is 
more generally insisted upon than this : that no people to whom 
German rule is offensive shall any longer be required to submit to 
it. The idea of German domination, or of any sort of political 
association with Germans, is in the last degree offensive to the 
Luxemburgers, and therefore: Cadit questio. The Germans 
must not only walk out of Luxemburg, but stay out. Their 
interest in the Luxemburg railways, mines, and foundries must 
be surrendered in compensation for the damage done; and there 
must be no further question of the permeation of the Grand 
Duchy by German immigrants. 

Shut off from other outlets for their superfluous population, the 
Germans would permeate Luxemburg to a dead certainty if the 
Luxemburgers realised their ideal of remaining what they are. 
Fusion with another State strong enough to interpose a barrier 
even to the peaceful penetration of barbarians, and provided with a 
motive for doing so, is the only means by which that flowing tide 
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can be held back. The only question is: Shall it be fusion with 
France or fusion with Belgium? Let us examine the problem 
in the light of history, and consider which would be the natural 
solution. 

Assuredly not the former. It is only necessary to know the 
modicum of history which is printed in the guide-books—not 
Baedeker’s guide-books only—to feel sure of that. Luxemburg 
was, for a time, included in the dominions of the first French 
Republic, and of the first French Empire ; and the occupation did 
not leave pleasant memories behind it. The soldiers of the 
Directorate behaved very badly. There were extortions and 
massacres; there was a Peasants’ War, repressed with great 
severity. Mass is still sung at Dudelange for the souls of 
civilians who were murdered when the French sacked the 
village. 

Seldom [writes Mr. George Renwick] has wrong penetrated so deeply 
into the soul of a little community. For that, Dudelange has always asso- 
ciated the French with all that is most evil. The memory of that butchery 
and its losses is one which nothing that France could ever do could possibly 
wipe out. To-day, the ill-will finds fiery expression as though the deed 
were of yesterday’s doing. : 


No doubt there is something of picturesque exaggeration in 
that estimate of popular sentiment with regard to an unfortunate 
episode of the year 1794. I certainly found no echo of it in any 
of my conversations with any of my Luxemburg friends. Their 
feeling seemed to be that, whatever the French might have done 
in the eighteenth century, they are to-day a humane and civilised 
people, whereas the Germans have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing since the barbarities of the Thirty Years’ War. Their 
objection to political fusion with them reposed neither upon incom- 
patibility of temper nor upon the recollection of a grievance ; and 
they are no more incapable of forgiving and forgetting than the 
Vendeans, who suffered similarly at the hands of the French 
Republicans at the same period. Still, the memory of the con- 
flict might prevent the union from being an ideal one, especially 
as the historical objection is reinforced by another. 

The Luxemburgers, after all, are no more French than they 
are German, a fact set forth in the text of the patriotic anthem 
twice quoted in this article. They value their separate 
nationality, and do not wish to lose it; and they feel that they 
would inevitably fail to preserve it if a great country like France 
absorbed them. They want, if there must be a change, not to 
be absorbed, but to go, as it were, into partnership with a neigh- 
bour of similar tastes and traditions, who would assert no 
arrogant claims to predominance; and the only neighbour with 
whom they could possibly enter into partnership on such terms 
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as those is Belgium. By the process of exhaustion, therefore, we 
arrive at the Belgian solution of the Luxemburg problem, and 
there is a great deal to be said for it. 

Recent events have united the Luxemburgers and the Belgians 
with close bonds of sympathy. The Luxemburgers needed no 
Bryce Commission to tell them the truth concerning the crimes of 
the German Army. Citizens of Luxemburg resident in Belgium 
were among the witnesses of those crimes, and came back to the 
Grand Duchy to tell their stories. A Luxemburg brewery was 
one of the buildings burnt at Louvain; an eminent Luxemburg 
architect was one of the victims murdered when the soldiers were 
ordered to run amok there; the Mayor of the Luxemburg town 
of Clervaux has been sent to penal servitude by a German court- 
martial for telling the truth about these and similar matters in 
a pamphlet. All Luxemburgers, therefore, clearly understand 
that the least show of resistance on their part to German 
legality would have exposed them to the fate of the Belgians, 
and they would welcome as their future political associates a 
people on whom they could depend, as they may assuredly depend 
upon the Belgians, to take the strong line that the Germans, in 
view of their gross abuse of hospitality, must henceforward be 
excluded from all intercourse with the civilised world. 

Moreover, this sentimental tie is supplemented by a common 
history and common traditions. The most superficial observer 
would surmise as much from the fact that the Grand Duchy of 
Tuxemburg adjoins the Belgian Province of Luxemburg ; and the 
historical student knows it. To him, indeed, it might be difficult 
to say whether, on historical grounds, Luxemburg should be 
accounted a part of Belgium or Belgium a part of Luxemburg. 
Both countries were included, first in the Spanish Netherlands 
and afterwards in the Austrian Netherlands; but the attachment 
in both cases was purely dynastic, the Low Countries retaining 
their separate rights of jurisdiction and legislation. Both countries 
were ceded as one to France by the treaty of Campo Formio; 
both of them. lost, territory, to. the profit of Prussia, when Europe 
was re-arranged in 1815, and both of them are now looking 
forward to the recovery of that lost ground. 

The settlement of 1815 was complicated and artificial. The 
Prince of Orange became: King of the United Netherlands and 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, but the Grand Duchy belonged to 
the loose German Confederation, and the City of Luxemburg was 
garrisoned, on behalf of the Confederation, by Prussian troops. 
On the other hand, the Fundamental Law of the Constitution of 
the United Netherlands treated the Grand Duchy, which then 
included the present Belgian Province of Luxemburg, as an 
integral part of the kingdom, stipulating that Luxemburg should 
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elect four of the fifty-five deputies returned to the Belgian Parlia- 
ment, and the line which the Luxemburgers took in the revolu- 
tion of 1830 showed that that was also their own view of their 
position. 

They did not stand aside as Germans, but helped the Belgians 
to expel the Dutch. Their volunteers rushed to Brussels, together 
with those of Liége, Flanders, and Hainault; their men were 
the first, at Waelhem, to attain the Nethe dyke, while those 
who remained at home disarmed the Dutch emissaries at Ettel- 
bruck, and the following proclamation was issued in the country : 


We are authorised to assure you, in the name of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Diplomatic Committee, that your brothers of the other pro- 
vinces will never abandon you, and will not shrink from any sacrifice in 
order to retain you in the Belgian family. 


The Treaty of 1831 ‘ annexed’ the Province of Luxemburg to 
Belgium, but left the status of the present Grand Duchy un- 
altered. In the troubled years which succeeded, not only did 
Belgium clamour for the Grand Duchy, but the inhabitants of 
the Grand Duchy clamoured for their incorporation in Belgium. 
Whatever Belgium and Luxemburg proposed, however, it was 
for the Powers to dispose, and it was decreed and decided in 1839 
that the Grand Duchy must remain an appanage of the King of 
Holland, linked with the German Confederation. Belgium, 
after vowing that she would not consent, consented, amid a storm 
of furious rhetoric, Belgian and Luxemburg Deputies vying with 
one another in the frenzy of their indignation. There was talk 
of ‘ suicide’ and of ‘fratricide.’ Said M. Doignon : 

Do you not hear your brothers calling to you? ‘Your language,’ they 
tell you, ‘ has only been a cruel deception to us.’ Where is this blood which 


you promised to shed for us? Luxemburgers,, Limburgers, Brabangons, 
Flemings—are we not all children of the same Fatherland ? 


Said the Comte de Mérode : 


One people is not tied to another by words written on a piece of parch- 
ment deposited in archives, but by fact. The facts which establish the 
intimate alliance, in both ancient and recent times, of Luxemburg with 
Belgium are as clear as the light of the sun. To deny them is to deny 
evidence itself. Moreover, to take no account of the eight years of peaceful 
union enjoyed by this. province and Limburg, and to disturb them in the 
name of Germany is to play a game charged with moral dangers. .. . It 
is to treat human beings as if they were clods of earth or flocks of sheep. 


Said M. Nothomb, himself of Luxemburg, consenting, with 
sorrow in his heart, to the inevitable separation : 
Belgium is not dishonoured. She has done all that she could, and all 


that she was required todo. As a Belgian, I feel myself neither humiliated 
nor disgraced ; as a Luxemburger, I deplore, more than any one, the fate: 
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of a province which has been sacrificed to the implacable exigencies. of 
European politics. Resume the course of your prosperity which has been 
interrupted for a moment, but never forget that those whom you are com- 
pelled to abandon are your old associates, that you owe your independence 
to them as well as to yourselves, and that Belgium remains their fatherland 
as well as yours. 


Said M. Duquesne, finally, in a speech which, in some of its 
phrases, seems to scathe, in anticipation, the political perfidy 
which German statesmen have exalted into a creed : 


I am not one of those who believe that international engagements are 
matters of no importance, or that treaties are only scraps of paper. I 
believe rather—and I find my warrant in history—that Right rather than 
Might should direct the affairs of this world, and that it is an advantage, 
as well as a duty, to discharge one’s obligations, even if they are hard. 
Starting from those premisses, I conclude that our first diplomatic act as 
an independent people ought not to be such that Europe can charge us 
with having been false to our oaths. 


So Belgium and Luxemburg agreed to the settlement; and 
it did not work out as disastrously as some had feared. 
William the First of Holland had learnt a lesson by his failure 
to govern Belgium, and neither he nor his successors repeated 
his mistakes in Luxemburg. The readiness with which 
William the Third listened to the suggestion of his French 
mistress—Mme. Musard, the wife of the gentleman who con- 
ducted the band in one of the Paris dancing saloons—that he 
should sell the Grand Duchy to France, is an indication that he 
did not take his grand-ducal duties, very seriously, but that was 
the last thing that his subjects would have desired him to do. 
The more they were left alone the better they were pleased. They 
learnt to like William the Third’s brother, Prince Henry, who 
acted as his Vice-Regent; and they have since built a noble 
monument to his memory in the Luxemburg Park. In 1890, as 
the Salic law obtained in Luxemburg, but did not obtain in 
Holland, the succession passed from the House of Orange to the 
nearest male agnate, Adolf of Nassau, and though German 
influence then asserted itself at Court—whereas William the Third 
had hated Germans rather more than he hated the devil—the 
mass of the people continued to live their own lives pretty much 
in their own way. German Kultur gained no more hold on them 
than the Dutch equivalent had acquired. While the language 
which they talked was a German patois with Dutch or Flemish 
affinities, the language which they wrote was French. At the 
same time their national individuality was accentuated by their 
political isolation. They took a proud interest in it, not unlike a 
collector’s interest in his cabinet of curiosities, and their 
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passionate desire for reunion with their Belgian brothers, fed by 
no further excitement, gradually died away. 

Passions of that sort once extinct are not very easily revived, 
and it would be fanciful to contend that any such extreme senti- 
ment has been rekindled even by the recent oppression. 
Sympathy and mutual liking, however, have never been ex- 
tinguished, and these feelings would induce both peoples to walk 
willingly in the path to which expediency seems to point. Nor 
can it be doubted that they would walk in it the more willingly 
if the new settlement of Europe restored to each State the lands 
of which it has been despoiled, to the advantage of Prussia, in the 
course of previous territorial scrambles, a portion of the Eiffel, 
the Walloon country round about Malmédy and Moresnet, etc., 
where French is still the language of the people. 

The arguments in favour of this course are strengthened by 
the fact that, in the days before Pangermanism, they found con- 
siderable support in Germany itself. Cessions of German 
territory were not, indeed, even then a part of the German pro- 
gramme, but it was admitted that the attraction of Belgium for 
Luxemburg was as natural as that of the magnet for the iron 
filings. In 1867, as now, the Kélnische Zeitung was a semi- 
official paper, and in a brochure entitled Histoire Belge du Grand- 
Duché de Luxemburg M. Pierre Nothomb has republished an 
article in which that authoritative organ then repudiated all 
German claims on the Grand Duchy, and not only formulated, 
but carefully elaborated the thesis which I have here upheld. 

Could, the writer asked, the inclusion of Luxemburg in the 
German Confederation be invoked in favour of Germany? And 
he answered the question in the negative : 

Luxemburg has never been a German province. Constituting an 
integral part of the Low Countries, it had no interests in common with 
Germany, and was not involved in the destinies of Germany. The entrance 
of Luxemburg into the German Confederation in 1815, or rather in 1839, 
does not imply that it then became a German province any more than the 


admission to the Confederation of the Dutch province of Limburg and the 
Austro-Italian city of Trieste caused them to become fractions of Germany. 


But Luxemburg was in Lotharingia, and the suzerainty of 
the Holy Roman Empire extended over Lotharingia. Does not 
that make out the German case? It does not : 


The feudal suzerainty exercised by Germany in ancient times is also 
irrelevant. This suzerainty extended over a great part of Italy, over 
Switzerland, over the Kingdom of Arles, and over almost all the provinces 
of Holland and Belgium. But, for all that, Germany would have no more 
right to claim one of these countries on the ground that it had formerly 
been a German province than France. would have to claim Flanders. 
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It is true, of course, that Luxemburg has furnished Germany 
with Emperors; an Emperor of the House of Luxemburg gave 
the Hohenzollern of his time his electoral hat. What does that 
prove? It proves nothing at all. 

The elevation of Count Henry to the imperial dignity has been wrongly 
recognised as a proof of the German nationality of Luxemburg. The law 
of the Empire did not require the Sovereign to be chosen solely from among 
German Princes. Only a few years previously the Imperial Crown had been 
bestowed upon King Alfonso of Castile and Prince Richard of Cornwall. 
The motive of Henry’s election should be sought rather in the fact that his 
domain was a small one. 


The argument based upon language is equally inconclusive : 


Nor is the prevalence of the German language among the inhabitants of 
Luxemburg decisive. The inhabitants of Eastern Switzerland also exclu- 
sively speak German. No one has yet considered himself entitled to infer 
from this circumstance the existence of German rights over the country. 


And then, the common fallacies thus disposed. of, the writer 
proceeded to develop his own thesis as to the true definition of 
nationality and its application to the particular case of 
Luxemburg : 


Community of origin is not the only basis upon which States are built. 
The sentiment of nationality derived from identity of interests and religion, 
and fortified by memories of the same destiny and the same vicissitudes: 
that is the true principle. France can lay no claim to Luxemburg, and the 
idea of annexation to France is repugnant to the population. But, as 
Count Bismarck himself admits, Luxemburg is equally unsympathetic 
towards Germany; and the North German Confederation, having no legal 
title to the country, could not very well incorporate it by violence. If, 
therefore, the Grand Duke were disposed to renounce his sovereignty over 
Luxemburg, a past of four centuries, and the will of the people, mani- 
fested, at the price of the most severe sacrifices, in 1830, would recommend 
the re-union of the country with the system of the Belgian State. 


In this we see a refreshing douche of cold common-sense 
turned semi-officially upon the grandiose schemes of those 
Germans who, already in Bismarck’s time, regarded the whole 
world as a German oyster. Very likely the idea behind the semi- 
official utterance was not quite identical with the idea expressed 
in it. Very likely the statesman who inspired it merely meant 
that the world should be regarded, not as a German oyster, but as 
a German artichoke, and that the leaves must be devoured in the 
right order for fear of indigestion. But the writer, nevertheless, 
spoke sound sense, even if he only spoke it for the purposes for 
which the devil is said to quote Scripture, and it is sense to which 
it is now opportune to listen. The solution of the problem which 
Germany suggested in 1867, for the purpose of putting a spoke 
in the wheel of the ambitions of Napoleon the Third, is the 
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solution which seems most reasonable now that Germany is 
opposed to it in 1916, though it needs, to make it completely satis- 
factory, the supplementary arrangement already indicated : the 
cession, that is to say, to a re-united Belgium and Luxemburg, 
of the territories which passed out of their possession in 1815 
and 1839. : 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 





1916 


THE GREAT BATTLE IN THE NORTH SEA 


THE despatches of Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty 
describing the Battle of the Jutland Bank, as the action of the 
31st of May will probably continue to be called, are documents 
of very high interest and importance, and they well deserve study 
in the light of the circumstances in which the engagement was 
fought. They embody testimony to the magnificent spirit and 
professional skill of every rank and rating in the Service, con- 
veyed in the modest manner of the sea, in a great engagement 
which was not other than a victory, and they especially merit 
consideration at a time when the tremendous struggle is in pro- 
gress on land, for it is opportune to remember that without the 
Fleet we could never set our Army in the field. The despatches 
do not relate the whole story of the naval operations, and there 
are doubtless reasons of State why they could not do so. They 
do not throw any light upon the strategy of the action, but an 
official commentator, whose essay awoke the wonder of his- 
torians, was allowed to indicate that the engagement arose from 
a ‘ tactical division of the Fleet which had the effect of bringing 
an unwilling enemy to battle.’ He added that the method was 
‘drastic and necessarily attended with risk,’ but ‘for great ends 
great risks must be taken.’ The Nelson rule—if it really was a 
Nelson rule—to ‘attack the enemy in sight,’ was ‘ good enough 
for Admiral Beatty,’ whose duty it was ‘to cling to them as long 
as his teeth would hold.’ The author of this amazing production 
unkindly, and not justly, described the contents of the despatches 
as in the nature of a ‘ mass of half-disclosed detail.’ 

Although the engagement seemed to be the fulfilment of the 
hopes which have inspired our seamen since the War began, it 
lacked completeness, owing to the hour of the day selected by 
the enemy, the locality in which the action was fought, and con- 
. ditions of atmosphere which have been explained. It would be 
easy to exaggerate the strategic importance of the battle. The 
truth is that the Grand Fleet had already won a greater victory, 
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by giving us command of the sea—that thing by the possession 
or want of which we stand or fall—and that, unless there had 
been disaster on that day, of which there was neither prospect 
nor likelihood, nothing, in the very nature of things, could have 
been changed. Never did the great qualities of British seamen 
shine more brilliantly than in the course of this battle. Few 
people seem to recognise that the Battle Cruiser Fleet is a part 
of the Grand Fleet, just as the Battle Fleet is a part of the same 
Grand Fleet, and that the whole Fleet acted under the direct 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The tactical handling of the 
squadrons by the officers in command stands out pre-eminently in 
contrast with the movements in any battle recorded in naval 
history. 

We are still in doubt as to the real purpose of the Germans in 
their ‘ enterprise directed northward.’ Our knowledge of German 
naval policy and strategy would lead us to believe that they had 
in hand no greater enterprise than a sally, though we cannot feel 
absolute certainty on that point. At the very basis of all their 
preparations has lain the principle of the sally—the strategy of a 
nation besieged. ‘When vague ideas of coast defence and com- 
merce protection which were current in Prince Adalbert’s days, 
and were not consonant with any right conception of strategy, had 
been cast aside, the policy of the sally was adopted, and the 
intention of the Navy Law of 1898 was the creation of a sallying 
fleet (Ausfallsflotte). The object of such a fleet was the attrition 
of the enemy’s strength, and in particular of his naval forces. It 
was to issue forth, effect what damage it could, and return. 

It is true that, in the Navy Law of 1900, the principle of risk 
—the Risikoprincip—was introduced, the idea being to create 
such a fleet that no Power would disregard its menace; a fleet, 
said Prince Biilow, which ‘could not be attacked without very 
great risk to the attacking party,’ but there was still no purpose 
of rivalling the great Sea Power, and the principle of the sally 
remained. This principle in the present War inspired the raids 
against Yarmouth, Scarborough, Whitby, Hartlepool, and Lowes- 
toft, and led to the enterprise in which Admiral Hipper, with his 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, was encountered by Sir David Beatty 
at the Dogger Bank on the 24th of January 1915. Nevertheless, 
there was always the possibility that war, which leaves few things 
unchanged, might change the official view of the duties of the 
German Fleet. The Admiralstab seemed, indeed, to have chiefly 
concerned itself with plans of commerce destruction and the 
organisation of the submarine blockade, and not with bolder 
plans. Possibly, too, Admiral von Ingenohl, who commanded 
the High Sea Fleet, was not the man for a great stroke, and his 
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successor, the late Admiral von Pohl, a well-known gunnery 
officer, failed in health, and no great impetus came from him. 

Towards the end of last year, Admiral von Scheer, a man 
of different temperament, at first it was supposed ad interim, 
and then definitely, took his place. Von Scheer had the repute 
of being a distinguished officer of energy and capacity from whom 
much might be expected, and it was known that he had an 
enterprising subordinate in Vice-Admiral Hipper, who commanded 
his Battle Cruiser Squadron. It has been conjectured sometimes 
that the military chiefs, some of whom are supposed to regard 
the Navy as the right wing of the Army, might influence the action 
of the Fleet through the Emperor’s Cabinet and the Admiralstab. 
If this view were correct the Battle of the Jutland Bank would 
have had a hidden relation to the events on land. However this 
may have been, a new spirit had begun to manifest itself in the 
High Sea Fleet. Last December it was officially stated that a 
portion of the Fleet had ‘ searched the North Sea for the enemy.’ 
Greater activity began to be manifested at Kiel, Cuxhaven, and 
Heligoland. In March a large German Fleet was reported off 
the Dutch Coast, and in April Vice-Admiral Hipper’s Battle 
Cruiser Squadron was out, and ineffectually bombarded 
Lowestoft. 

Sir John Jellicoe’s strategy has been the reverse of the sallying 
policy of the Germans. From time to time he has cruised with 
the whole of his Fleet, or a large part of it, through the North 
Sea. It was a concerted movement of this character that brought 
about the battle in the Heligoland Bight on the 28th of August 
1914. In the following month we heard of numerous strong 
flotillas sweeping the North Sea up to and into the Heligoland 
Bight without seeing a German ship. Similar operations were 
conducted subsequently at frequent intervals, such movements 
in the early part of the War being difficult and fraught with 
danger, owing to the large area covered by the Fleet, the existence 
of mines and the activity of enemy submarines. 

The battle of the 31st of May appears to have been brought 
about by the opposing Fleets seeking one another. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the main body of the Grand Fleet, had left 
his northern anchorage on the previous day ‘ in pursuance of the 
general policy of periodical sweeps through the North Sea,’ and 
on the afternoon of the 31st of May Sir David Beatty, with the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet and light cruiser and destroyer squadrons 
and flotillas, having also under his orders the Fifth Battle 
Squadron (Rear-Admiral Evan-Thomas), which consisted of four 
Queen Elizabeths, leaving his more southern base, was cruising 
and steering to the northward with the intention of joining the 
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flag. The German official statement is that on the same after- 
noon the High Sea Fleet, consisting of three battle squadrons, a 
squadron of five battle cruisers, and many light cruisers and 
destroyers, was engaged in an enterprise directed to the north, and 
“was cruising in the Skager Rak with the purpose, as on earlier 
occasions, of offering battle to the British Fleet.’ 

Here we are brought into touch with a fact which was of 
high importance in the battle. Hitherto we had had to deal 
only with the German battle-cruisers, but now Admiral von Scheer 
with the Battle Fleet, comprising twenty-five battleships, of which 
probably seventeen were Dreadnoughts, was in movement, coming 
up in support of the Battle-Cruiser Squadron of Admiral Hipper. 
It is a remarkable fact that Admiral Beatty was not informed of 
the approach of the German Battle Fleet. Enemy ships were 
reported at 2.20 p.M., but there is nothing in the despatches to 
show that he suspected the presence of the main body of the 
enemy Fleet, until its headmost ships were reported by the 
Southampton at 4.38 P.M. We must guard ourselves from con- 
cluding that Admiral von Scheer was really willing to meet Sir 
John Jellicoe. Grand Admiral von Tirpitz some months ago 
told an American correspondent that we should be offered no 
opportunity of advantage. The German Navy would take as 
much of the war as it pleased, and in all likelihood the German 
Commander-in-Chief desired to encounter only one part of the 
Grand Fleet—probably ,the Battle Cruiser Fleet and the Fifth 
Battle Squadron, which he would know was attached to it—and 
not the whole of it. He would know that he was likely to meet 
a Battle Squadron, because Mr. Balfour, in his remarkable 
letter to the Mayors of Lowestoft and Yarmouth, in which he 
spoke of monitors being distributed along the coast, said that we 
were bringing ‘ important forces to the south.’ 

If Sir David Beatty had known of the presence of the German 
Battle Fleet he might conceivably have employed other disposi- 
tions. He might, for example, have been able to send his battle- 
ships to the southward. We may ask how it happened that a big 
and powerful German Fleet could come out from its base in the 
daylight for a distance of some 200 miles into the North Sea with- 
out being seen and reported by any of our patrolling vessels or by 
the cruisers attached to the Fleet. On this matter we are left in 
the region of conjecture. In the early days of the war submarine 
flotillas were constantly observing the enemy’s ports. Within 
three hours of the outbreak of hostilities, a couple of submarines 
were reconnoitring in the Heligoland Bight, and Commodore 
Roger Keyes reported that they were incessantly employed on 
the German ccast in obtaining much valuable information. The 
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situation has changed, and such submarine observation may no 
longer be possible, but since that time a great patrolling service 
has been organised, and it was supposed that patrolling vessels, 
cruisers or destroyers, working on curves of search or other 
systems, and passing through appointed rendezvous, would be able 
to detect the enemy’s movements, and transmit intelligence to the 
Admiralty by wireless telegraphy. This appears not to have 
happened on the 31st of May, with the result that Sir David 
Beatty was left uninformed of the strength of the forces coming 
into action against him. His own cruisers were employed in 
observing the enemy’s cruiser squadrons, which were to the north- 
ward and eastward, and the seaplane, which was sent up by the 
Engadine, observed them also, no glance, so far as we know, 
being turned to the south, whence, as it subsequently proved, the 
enemy's main force was advancing. 

With excellent judgment Sir David Beatty, at about 3 P.m., 
altered course towards the enemy and moved his force with the 
purpose of interposing between the enemy’s cruiser squadrons 
and their base. He deemed it impossible for them to round the 
Horn Reefs, which run out from Blaavand Point on the Danish 
coast, without being brought to action. The Lion, his flagship, 
was leading, followed by the Tiger, Princess Royal and Queen 
Mary, each of them mounting eight 13.5-inch guns and capable 
of a speed of twenty-eight knots or more. The enemy cruisers 
ran to the south-eastward, well knowing that in that direction they 
would meet their Battle Fleet, and the action developed into one 
of parallel columns on that course. The range was ultimately 
reduced to 14,000 yards, but the Fifth Battle Squadron (Barham, 
Warspite, Malaya and Valiant, each of them with eight 15-inch 
guns, and 25 knots speed), forming up astern of the battle-cruisers, 
opened fire at 4.8 P.M., at the great range of 20,000 yards. As 
the range decreased the fire became more deadly, and though there 
is no official information, it appears that we suffered heavily at 
this time, and that the magnificent battle-cruiser, Queen Mary, 
caught by concentrated salvos, was swept as with a hurricane of 
fire, and, hit in a vital spot, went down in the greatest of the 
tragedies of the sea. The Indefatigable appears to have been sunk 
at about the same period of the action. Here it may be remarked 
that the German fire was extraordinarily accurate in the early part 
of the battle, but that it deteriorated appreciably under our tre- 
mendous volume of fire. It was the triumph of the big gun and 
of the all-big-gun ship. The utmost credit is due to our gunnery 
officers, for the quality of our marksmanship was maintained, 
while the Germans, with guns out of action and scientific instru- 
ments destroyed, were unable to continue effective fire. The 
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fiercest period of this phase of the action appears to have been 
between 4.15 and 4.43 p.m., after which time the visibility dimin- 
ished owing to gathering cloud and smoke. As the official 
commentator elegantly states, the gunnery of the German fleet 
had ‘ gone to pieces.’ 

There is no purpose here of describing the incidents of the 
battle or estimating material losses. The object is to say some- 
thing about the salient features of the action, and here we note 
the singular destroyer fight which was developed at this time. 
The attack of destroyers with torpedoes in broad daylight on 
‘capital ships’ at short range, reduced to 3000 yards in this 
battle, is a new feature in naval fighting. Sir David Beatty tells 
us, and the German report confirms the statement, that the 
enemy’s destroyers were making a similar movement, and thus 
fierce fighting at close quarters ensued between the flotillas. The 
operations were carried out in the most intrepid and gallant 
manner, but there is no evidence to show that the torpedo attack 
was effective. Success in the conditions was, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected. Later in the battle the Germans did torpedo the 
Marlborough, and our own destroyers found their opportunity in 
the advancing night. 

A critical moment in the battle was reached when at 4.38 P.M. 
the Southampton brought to Sir David Beatty intelligence that 
the enemy’s Battle Fleet was ahead of him. An entirely new 
situation was revealed. At the time the opposing lines—those of 
Sir David Beatty’s battle-cruisers and of the battleships of von 
Scheer—were closing with one another, probably at the combined 
speed of nearly fifty miles an hour. Instantly, at 4.40 p.m., the 
Vice-Admiral, seizing the significance of the new conditions, 
altered course sixteen points, returning on his track, ‘to lead 
them towards the Battle Fleet.’ The Fifth Battle Squadron, 
which was commanded by Rear-Admiral Evan-Thomas, by fine 
tactical inspiration, came up at 4.57 P.M. astern of him to bear 
the brunt with its heavier guns, and a running action with the 
leading ships of the enemy’s Battle Fleet began. The enemy 
were as yet in no mood to retire to their base. Admiral Hipper 
had followed Sir David Beatty in turning sixteen points, so 
that the two squadrons were again steaming on _ lines 
parallel to one another, but on a course reversed to 
the north-westward. Admiral Beatty had better speed than 
Hipper, and the latter probably purposely reduced speed in 
order to allow Admiral von Scheer to close up with him. 
Here it may be remarked that speed next after the gun, as 
employed by Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty, played the 
leading part in the battle. Sir David Beatty said, indeed, in his 
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despatch that high speed was a primary factor in the tactics of 
the squadron under his command. Sir John Jellicoe was 
approaching from the north-west with the main body of the 
Grand Fleet. It was a period of two hours in which the value 
of speed was paramount and in which our engineering manufac- 
tures and the qualities, discipline, and the professional ‘skill of 
the naval engineers were tested as they had never been tested 
before. The engine-room complements won and have deserved 
to win golden opinions, and both Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David 
Beatty paid high tributes to their magnificent achievement. 

Unquestionably the great speed of Sir John Jellicoe’s approach 
mainly influenced the fortunes of the battle. Sir David Beatty’s 
course to the south-east had delayed his junction with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for something like two hours, and until the 
despatches were published there existed a feeling in some quarters 
that the gallant Vice-Admiral would have done better to delay 
his attack in order that this junction might have been effected 
earlier. History is not a good guide when used as a basis for 
passing judgment on current events in which the conditions are 
not the same. Because Howe did not attack D’Estaing when the 
latter arrived off Sandy Hook in great superiority in 1778, and 
because D’Estaing, we may say, did not attack Howe, we must 
not conclude that Sir David Beatty ought not to have attacked 
the squadron of Admiral Hipper. And because Nelson, in 1805, 
was not content with his fleet off Cadiz, but looked for the return 
of Rear-Admiral Louis, who had gone for supplies to Gibraltar, 
and for the arrival of ships from England, we must not say that 
Sir David Beatty should have awaited the coming of Sir John 
Jellicoe or have hastened northward to meet him. 

This aspect of the battle may perhaps continue a subject of 
discussion. But the Commander-in-Chief says in his despatch— 
and who could speak with greater authority?—that ‘Sir David 
Beatty once again showed his fine qualities of gallant leadership, 
firm determination, and strategic insight; he appreciated the 
situations at once on sighting first the enemy’s lighter forces, then 
his battle-cruisers, and finally his battle fleet’; and of the delay 
in the junction of the squadrons the Commander-in Chief says 
it was, ‘of course, unavoidable, as, had our battle-cruisers not 
followed the enemy to the southward, the main fleets would never 
have been in contact.’ We are not privileged to know upon what 
grounds the Commander-in-Chief arrived at this conclusion, but 
no one knows the German Fleet better than he or is better able 
to penetrate its strategy. The movements of the enemy do not 
give us any clue to the enemy’s intentions, and the German official 
statement, made in a description sent from Berlin to the Asso- 
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ciated Press of America on the Ist of July, that Admiral von 
Scheer ‘ determined to attack the British main Fleet,’ is not 
supported by the evidence of events. 

The opposing forces held on their north-westward course until 
about 5.30 P.m., by which time Sir David Beatty’s better speed 
had enabled him to draw ahead of his adversary, and he directed 
his course to the north, and afterwards to the east. It was a fine 
tactical movement, brilliantly executed. The German official 
report recognises the danger in which this movement had placed 
the leading ships in Admiral Hipper’s line. ‘The hostile ships 
showed a desire to run in a flat curve ahead of the point of our 
line and across it.’ Speed had given the advantage of position. 
The enemy’s van was really turned at about 6 P.m., and, though 
the atmosphere was very unfavourable, he received severe punish- 
ment. Beatty’s threat was to ‘cross the T’ of the German line, 
@ manoeuvre often practised in manceuvres—that is, to steam 
across, and, with concentrated fire, pulverise the leading ships of 
the enemy—and Admiral Hipper, in order to avoid the danger, 
hauled away to the east and ultimately to the south. The weather 
had become very thick, and only three of his battle-cruisers were 
visible, closely followed by the most recent Dreadnoughts of the 
Ké6nig class. 

The turning-point of the battle had been reached. Sir John 
Jellicoe was approaching, and his whole fleet in its steaming 
exceeded the trial speeds of some of the older vessels. He had 
with him the Third Cruiser Squadron, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. Horace Hood, who, at 5.30 P.M., saw the 
flash of guns and heard the sound of guns ahead. ‘The Rear- 
Admiral was ordered to join Sir David Beatty, and took station 
‘in a most inspiring manner worthy of his great naval ancestors’ 
at the head of the Vice-Admiral’s line. Hood engaged the enemy 
at a range of only 8000 yards, the visibility being poor, and he 
fought most gallantly, until heavy fire destroyed his flagship, the 
Invincible, and sent her to the bottom with himself and her 
splendid company. 

Sir John Jellicoe’s handling of his great Fleet in this critical 
time was masterly in the extreme. The Germans, after steam- 
ing towards him, were being turned by Beatty’s squadrons to 
the east, and on his port bow was Admiral Hood, while fog was 
everywhere. Friends might easily have been mistaken for foes, 
but the Commander-in-Chief effected a wonderful disposition of 
his forces, which dismayed the enemy. Jellicoe’s First Battle 
Squadron (Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Burney) was first in action, 
and discharged and received tremendous fire at 11,000 yards. 
The flagship Marlborough fired with great and rapid effect, and 
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continued to fire effectively after having taken a list through 
torpedo attack. Sir John Jellicoe’s flagship, the Iron Duke, in 
the Fourth Battle Squadron, gave proof of wonderful gunnery 
organisation in her magnificent firing. Admiral von Scheer had 
now no choice but to fly, and he showed great skill in the handling 
of his forces to escape by keeping generally out of range. 

But at this time occurred one of those unfortunate episodes 
which it is impossible to foresee and not easy to explain. 
‘ Nothing is certain in a naval battle,’ said Nelson. That ener- 
getic officer, Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Arbuthnot, commanding 
the First Light Cruiser Squadron, consisting of armoured 
cruisers, with his flag in the Defence, had been engaged with the 
enemy’s light cruisers, which were inferior and had little if any 
armour. That could be his only function in the battle, for he 
had neither the guns to engage the enemy’s big ships nor the 
speed to escape from them. But he came into close proximity 
to the enemy’s main fleet, owing, as Sir John Jellicoe conjec- 
tures, to the fog; and the Defence, with the gallant Rear- 
Admiral on board, and the Black Prince and Warrior were all 
destroyed. 

To describe the conclusion of the action is unnecessary. 
After the entry into the battle of the Grand Fleet, the enemy’s 
tactics were of a nature generally to avoid further action, in 
which they were assisted by growing conditions of invisibility, 
and also at times by the use of smoke screens. It was therefore 
difficult to close with them, but during the evening and night, 
when the Commander-in-Chief was manceuvring with the object 
of getting between the enemy and their base, there were many 
splendid little actions in which the destroyers played a brilliant 
part and surpassed the highest expectations he had formed of 
them. The whole sea was searched southwards to the latitude 
of the Horn Reefs. The Germans had suffered severely, but on 
the next morning the Commander-in-Chief ‘was reluctantly 
compelled to the conclusion that the High Sea Fleet had returned 
to port.’ They had probably intelligently anticipated the foggy 
weather, and they had certainly depended on the oncoming of 
night, which enabled them to avoid complete disaster. 

The division of the Fleet, which has been referred to, was 
made by the Admiralty, but it was made with the sanction and 
approval of the Commander-in-Chief. If the expression may be 
permitted, the strategic trap had been baited with the Battle 
Cruiser Fleet. As the Cologne Gazette remarked, with sarcastic 
reference to a saying of the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
‘the ‘‘ rats’’ had left their holes.’ The only uncertain points 
were whether the bait would attract, and at what hour it would 
be seized. 
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The Admiralty, according to Mr. Balfour, speaking rather 
casually at a luncheon of the British Imperial Council on the 7th 
of June, knew nothing of the action until after 4 P.M. on the 
3lst of May. Some people have naturally wondered whether 
the Admiralty did not know that the Grand Fleet and Battle 
Cruiser Fleet were at sea, and that Admiral Beatty was aware 
of the presence of the enemy at 2.30 p.m. The battle continued 
all the afternoon and into the night. Naturally, the despatches 
of Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty can throw no light 
upon the collaboration of the Admiralty with the Commander- 
in-Chief, but it would be reasonable to suppose that the swift 
and powerful flotillas which have their bases on the East Coast 
would be sent out to play their part in dealing the last blows 
at the enemy. If they did so, it would be well that the public 
should know of it, and the officers and men concerned receive 
their meed of praise. It was disquieting, however, to receive 
from the First Lord, in the speech already referred to, a picture 
of the Admiralty anxiously awaiting telegraphic intelligence from 
Sir John Jellicoe from about 4 P.M. on Wednesday, the 31st of 
May, until the following Friday afternoon, and meantime pick- 
ing up fragmentary bits of intercepted wireless messages. It is 
incredible that the Admiralty remained without proper intelli- 
gence, and was content to await it, for about forty-eight hours. 
Otherwise, it may be asked, what is the purpose of our wireless 
installations? We may fairly assume that the First Lord, in his 
after-luncheon speech, was not well informed on the subject he 
spoke of. 

There remain some final reflections. The Grand Fleet of 
Sir John Jellicoe had given us command of the sea, and the Battle 
Fleet which he brought into action was the decisive force in the 
battle. The Commander-in-Chief is a great sea officer. His 
whole career has been a continuous record of strenuous work in 
accumulating knowledge and experience from the day he entered 
the Service. Perhaps his great services to the country and Empire 
will never be fully appreciated except by naval officers. Quite 
naturally the Commander-in-Chief says little or nothing of his 
great part in the engagement, and suggests only to intelligent 
readers the masterly character of his dispositions, but his country- 
men must recognise what it owes to him and to his staff and all 
who collaborated with him in the battle. Sir David Beatty’s 
attack was brilliant and praiseworthy in the highest degree, and 
in the best spirit of the Navy, but it was the Battle Fleet that 
drove the enemy in disarray to the south. No one would suppose 
that the Battle-Cruiser Fleet and four Queen Elizabeths could 
defeat the whole High Sea Fleet. Its discomfiture was achieved 
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by the masterly handling of the whole Grand Fleet by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The battle has been described as the greatest event in the 
greatest of all wars. It was certainly without a parallel in the 
past if we regard the power of the forces engaged, for even a 
single round from a gun in the Iron Duke would infinitely exceed 
in destructive force a whole broadside of the Victory at Trafalgar. 
But, as has been suggested already, if we look to its strategic 
consequences, it would be easy to exaggerate its importance. 
The battle left us, as it had found us, in full command of the 
sea. In so far as the High Sea Fleet had been injured, it left us 
more secure. Otherwise it changed nothing. Sir John Jellicoe 
did not claim it as a great or a decisive victory. How did we 
stand before, and what is our position now? We did not stand 
in actual peril on the 3lst of May. Failure was unthinkable. 
The victory was already ours. Command of the sea had given us 
control of sea communications of every sort and kind and had 
denied such communications to the enemy. We had gathered 
armies from every part of the world and had despatched them to 
France, the Mediterranean, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and 
elsewhere. While striking mighty blows on land, we were pour- 
ing supplies and munitions into the stores and arsenals of all our 
Allies. The enemy had not dared to send one soldier afloat. We 
had destroyed his commerce on the seas and maintained our own. 
His colonies were at our disposition. We had established a 
blockade of new form and character which gripped every sea 
artery through which the enemy could draw supplies from abroad, 
and when he wished to send a small cargo to the United States, he 
had no course but to resort to the use of a submarine. These 
things, or like things, we must continue to do, and it is difficult 
to see that we can do them better than we have done them 
already. 

The Germans suffered in the battle, but they are not asleep. 
In these days of mechanical invention and skill guns are rapidly 
mounted, engines repaired, and ships refitted and completed for 
sea. What was attempted on the 31st of May may conceivably be 
attempted again. There is not any lesser need now for the sleep- 
less watch and ward of the Navy than there was before. It is 
salutary to remember that naval power, though existing through- 
out a whole war, is exerted but on rare occasions in battle, and 
that in the long record of engagements at sea those which have 
been of really decisive character have been comparatively few. 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada, in July 1588, did indeed put 
an end to Parma’s intended invasion of England from the coast 
of Flanders, and when Russell and Rooke, in 1692, defeated 
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Tourville off Cape Barfleur and destroyed his ships at La Hougue, 
the projects of Louis for the invasion of this country were deprived 
of every chance of success. But it was not any crushing victory, 
but a gradual accretion of naval superiority, that gave us supre- 
macy over the Dutch, and it was not Trafalgar, but the naval 
impotence that made Trafalgar possible, that forbade Napoleon 
to disembark an army on our shores. In the sarae way the Grand 
Fleet had established before the battle our sea command, and, 
though located in the North Sea, its influence had extended and 
still extends to the ends of the earth, enabling armies to operate 
in many parts of the world, and it protects our Dominions and all 
the possessions of our Allies which are washed by the seas. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 
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